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THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


BEING AN OPEN LETTER TO REV. 8S. R. CALTHROP, AND HIS 
ARTICLE ENTITLED “ISRAEL'S LAST WORD.” 


“The spirit which I put upon thee, and the word I placed in thy 
mouth, shall not depart from thee, nor from thy seed after thee.” — 
IsaraH lix., 21. 


My dear Sir,—I have not come to quarrel with you. 
Your recognition of the service rendered by Israel to the 
cause of true religion is frank, full, and warm. Its enthu- 
siasm would disarm one more disposed to fault-finding than 
Iam. Still, you do make a charge; and it is one not to be 
lightly passed over. A “great refusal” implies great guilt. 
You will not think it unnatural that one whose relation to 
the charge is that of which the poet sang — 


“In whatsoe’er my people sinned, I'll share 
Most willingly the burden that they bear” — 


should essay a defence. And, even if he does not succeed 
in his task, he will at least have shown you in what light 
such a one as he regards the actions of his ancestors. 
Counting you as one of those who “love the light, and 
know it when they see it,” he may earn thanks if he sheds 
a ray of light upon a point so intensely interesting to Jew 
and Christian alike. For “ Israel’s last word,” as you term 
it, was Christianity’s first word. After that, the two parted 
company. ‘The story of their separation is one of the sad- 
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dest recorded. It has lasted now for eighteen centuries, 
some of which are dark as primeval night, or lit only by the 
fires of the Inquisition. But, though the shadows of enmity 
may still linger, friendship is taking its place; and friend- 
ship may ripen into fellowship, so that each side may do 
faithfully and loyally that part of the common duty for 
which it is best fitted. 

What stronger proof that this hope is not an idle one can 
we desire than the fact that, of the many unpardonable sins 
formerly imputed to Israel, one only remains? History is 
the great revealer of truth, provided you live long enough 
and are patient enough to await the slow-found verdict of 
the Weltgericht, the world tribunal, as Schiller calls it. Is- 
rael is master in the art of waiting and of patience. Who 
knows but that this one last sin may also be found to exist 
in the brain of the accuser rather than in the actions of the 
accused? You will not object to a friendly suit, opened only 
for the purpose of ascertaining the merits of the case. It 
may result in a less severe verdict, perhaps in an acquittal. 
Not that Israel must needs be free from all blame. No man 
doth good only, and sinneth not. Why should he expect 
a nation or a class to be without sin? Other accusers may 
bring forward other charges. My business here is with the 
one you make, and which you clothe in the following words 
(p. 298): “The one reproach I charge on later Israel is that 
she has not recognized her grandest inspiration. It was an 
evil moment that committed her to this ‘great refusal.’ 
The Herod dynasty had debauched and led away from Is- 
rael’s true longings the men in high places, who were thus 
simply incapacitated from even understanding Jesus. Upon 
them rests the bitter blame of having been blind leaders of 
the blind, when keen sight was the one need of the hour, 
Such men as Hillel loved the light, and knew it when they 
saw it. But such men, alas! were not at the helm; and the 
blind pilots steered for the breakers. If all the hosts of 
Israel had gathered as one man round the new truth, Israel 
would have been not only the light-bringer, the inspirer 
of the ages to come,—though the glory of this must be 
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forever hers,—but she would herself have been the leader 
in the new time.” 

Now let us analyze count after count of this indictment. 
Your first charge is “that later Israel did not recognize 
her grandest inspiration.” I will not here question the 
epithet “grandest,” nor inquire whether the inspiration of 
the second Isaiah, or of Micah, or of the Deuteronomist, or of 
some of the Psalmists, had not reached as great a height, 
nor whether the merit of priority amid much darker sur- 
roundings might not be held to compensate for any shortcom- 
ings, if such had to be admitted, of these early light-bearers. 
To avoid involving our inquiry with a mere question of 
degree, I will let you call it the “grandest” inspiration. 
But what I will ask you to consider is whether failing to 
recognize an inspiration, grandest or smallest, constitutes a 
just ground for reproach? Is it not rather a misfortune, a 
fatality, a call for pity? for you do not charge it to wilful 
blindness. As well might we blame a man for being of 
short stature and not tall, slow of foot and not swift, heavy 
of speech and not fluent. You charge this spiritual color- 
blindness to “later Israel.” Was the earlier Israel any more 
keen-sighted? Did the generation of Moses or of Isaiah 
evince a quicker perception of the grandest inspirations of 
their times? If you say, This only increases the guilt, and 
is no defence at all, I ask you to show me one single in- 
stance of a people recognizing and accepting an inspiration. 
When did the vulgus, when did its leaders, rally round a 
new truth? Asit was in the time of Jesus and in Pales- 
tine, so it was always and everywhere; and so it will be for 
long time to come. Why, that which you call the grandest 
inspiration in Jesus is still hidden from all Christian 
Churches except the Unitarian ; and the number of Unita- 
rian confessors bears about the same relation to the hun- 
dreds of millions of other Christians that the few followers 
of Jesus bore to the Jewish nation. To all the Churches 
outside of your own, the greatness of Jesus consists not in 
his Israelite inspiration, but in those un-Israelite things that 
you and your Church deny absolutely. His greatness for 
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them rests on his Godhead, on his vicarious suffering, on his 
resurrection, on his power to judge the quick and the dead, 
on his conquest of hell, on his opening of the gates of para- 
dise, etc. Despite your glowing love and veneration for the 
Galilean teacher, you are a heretic in the eyes of all Chris- 
tendom, you are a Judaizer,—a name from which so great 
a Christian as Schleiermacher recoiled with horror. How 
can you demand that that which is still concealed from 
the eyes of the Christian world, after eighteen centuries of 
reading, of preaching, of teaching, and of general advance- 
ment in culture, should have been recognized by the Jews at 
first sight? They, at least, had no nght to expect any new 
revelation. Their sacred book was closed, and the voice of 
prophecy had long since fallen silent. It had become an 
article of their creed that “nothing is to be added or taken 
away” from God’s sacred word. How would Christians 
receive a new prophet, should one arise in their midst who 
would reveal an inspiration still greater than that which you 
see in Jesus? ' 

Nay, more. The grander you make that inspiration, the 
more you lessen the guilt of the people in not recognizing 
it. If Jesus so transcended all other teachers of religion 
that the following eighteen centuries have produced none 
equal unto him, can you expect that his own time and his 
own generation should take the full measure of his spiritual 
stature ? 

On no firmer ground rests “the bitter blame against the 
leaders of having been blind leaders leading the blind.” 
Blame, bitter blame, for blindness? Lay it, at the door of 
Him who struck the whole people with such a pitiful infirm- 
ity. “Keen insight,” which you call the one need of the 
hour,—if it was not found in the leaders, how could they 
have obtained it? By what method known to you, or to any 
mortal, can that gracious gift of Heaven be called down? 
The great German people, some thirty years ago, were as 
much in need of keen insight as ever were the Jews; yet 
when the man Bismarck, possessing it in greater degree than 
any one living, arose in their midst, that nation of thinkers 
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rejected him, derided him, opposed him tooth and nail. He 
was the best hated and most detested of statesmen, and 
not until he had startled his countrymen by dealing blow 
after blow upon their enemies did they begin to divine that 
a Messiah had been raised for them. If the leaders of Is- 
rael were blind, it was their misfortune, and not their fault. 
Whether they were or not, I shall consider further on. 

“Tt was an evil moment that committed her [Israel] to 
the ‘great refusal.” Refusal of what? Refusal of that 
which you call the greatest inspiration? Who ever refused 
‘that? The New Testament tells us again and again that 
the people heard him gladly, gathering around and follow- 
ing him, and that they showed him every respect, and 
treated him better than any other nation ever treated her 
teachers. Jesus was not brought to the bar of justice for 
teaching that God is our father, or that all men are brothers, 
or that virtue is its own reward, or for denying sheol. No 
paragraph in the Jewish code stamped these doctrines as 
heretical or made their promulgation an indictable offence. 
Far different causes must have been at work to bring Jesus 
into conflict with the ruling powers, and it is on these other 
causes that his biographers lay the greatest stress. With- 
out saying anything as to the regularity of the proceeding 
or the justice of the sentence, it is a total perversion of the 
plainest facts in the Christian records to make “ the greatest 
inspiration” the object of the great refusal. What Israel 
did refuse to accept was no more than what all good Unita- 
rians refuse to believe to-day, and what many other Chris- 
tians, though bearing the uniform of Orthodoxy, openly 
deny or silently drop from their creeds. The real great 
refusal stands as good to-day as it stood at the time of its 
first making; and it bids fair to become better appreciated 
as intelligence increases, as truth triumphs over falsehood, 
and the chains of dogma drop from the minds of men. 

The next count of the indictment seems to me of itself to 
exonerate the nation from the charge that is made. If the 
Herod dynasty, which was an alien one, “debauched and 
led away from Israel’s true longings the men in high places, 
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who were thus simply incapacitated from even understand- 
ing Jesus,” then let the shades of those tyrants answer for 
their crimes. The people, surely, had striven hard enough 

to shake off their hated yoke and break their iron sceptres ; 
and their teachers not only raised their voices against them 

in fearless opposition, but gave their lives in defence of their 
nation’s freedom. All efforts dashed in vain against the 
Roman power that stood behind that blood-stained throne. 
The Roman legions were impenetrable. The Roman wolf 
lay crouching beneath Herod’s seat, with his glaring eyes 
fixed upon his victim. What could the keenest insight 
into moral and religious truth avail against the power that 
held the nation in an iron grip, and that shrunk from no 
means to crush out the national life of Judea? <A regen- 
erated Jewish nation was the one thing Rome could never 
tolerate. If Jesus truly possessed the power to revive the 
waning genius of the people, this alone would have sufficed 

to make his death desirable to the Roman governor. The 
fundamental mistake under which the anti-Jewish and pro- 
Christian mode of reading history labors is that they treat 
the Jews as a religious community only, whose members 
might have changed their faith, had they only so willed it, 

in the twinkling of an eye. They regard them as so few in 
number that a handful of teachers might have effected the 
change, had they been men of “keen insight.” They meas- 
ure the Jewish nation by the extent of their own congrega- 
tions, although, of a truth, their experiences within that — 
small compass ought to teach them what a task it is to 
transform men’s opinions. Just now,some of the best men 
in your own Church in the West think they see a great 
light, and claim a “grandest inspiration.” What is its effect. 
upon the Unitarian body, undoubtedly one of the most in- — 
telligent, most liberal, and most moral in the world? Its | 
effect is a controversy stirring your Church to its very 
foundations, and a “ great refusal ” by numbers of men jus 
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Brother Calthrop, you are dealing with a nation of some 
millions of souls, embracing all variety and contrariety of 
opinions, with intricate relations in every direction, and 
who at that time had other things than religious reforms to 
think of. Its fate was trembling in the balance. The least 
pretext might have precipitated a death struggle. The 
least claim to Messiahship, which meant revolt against 
Rome, might have brought down the sword that was sus- 
pended over the nation’s head. The utmost vigilance and 
a sleepless care were necessary; and all “ keen-sightedness ” 
was wanted to discover the rising danger, and avert it. 
That was no time for loosening the national bonds: that 
was no time for changing beliefs that nerved the fathers to 
their Maccabzan victories. That Syrians, Idumeans, and 
Romans were the loving brethren of the Jews; that there 
was no sheol for Herod and his executioners, but that they 
would be welcome to the bosom of Abraham,—all this 
must have sounded to patriotic ears, not like a “ grandest 
inspiration,” but like an insult flung into the face of the 
unhappy daughter of Zion. The keen insight was undoubt- 
edly there, but it was not directed to theological distine- 
tions. The grandest moral inspiration needed was patriot- 
ism,—a virtue in which the first Christians did not excel. 
- What you say about “the blind pilots steering for the 
breakers”? seems to me—excuse the expression —a mere 
phrase, or else it is a word whose meaning I do not under- 
stand. What breakers? Roaring on what shore? The 
national shore? ‘These the pilots saw only too clearly, and 
exercised, as I said, the greatest vigilance to steer clear of 
them. The religious shore? Well, the ship survived them, 
and has outridden worse dangers, has ploughed more tem- 
pestuous seas, and is still afloat, sound and safe. Were they 
moral breakers? Surely, you will not maintain the old 
calumny that the Pharisees and scribes were a band of hypo- 
crites, who fattened on the corruption of the people? Their 
moral teachings are now better known to Christians than 
they were before, and neither for them nor for the lives of 
the teachers need we blush. I would ask you to read that 
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history over, keeping in view the prime fact that it is the 
history of a nation that you are studying. You will then 
no longer think that “the hosts of Israel” should have 
gathered like one man “round the new truth.” Hosts and 
truth,— God save us from such an alliance! It conjures up 
the hosts of Constantine, of Mohammed, of Charlemagne 
when he converted the Saxons, of Philip II. of Spain raging 
in the Netherlands, of the Thirty Years’ War. But per- 
haps you did not take the word literally: perhaps you 
only meant the people in general by that Old Testament 
phrase. Now, tell me, what were they to do? Let us leave 
generalities, and come down to facts. Were the people to 
close the gates of the temple, cease the offering of sacri- 
fices, disrobe the priests and Levites, scatter the rabbinical 
schools, forbid the observance of the traditional law, declare 
Moses superseded by a new prophet, and start a Protestant 
or Unitarian religion? Were they to abrogate their national 
feasts, their new moons and Sabbaths, embrace the heathen 
as brothers, eat, drink, and make merry with them? And 
was Jesus to be the head and leader of this revolution ? 
And was all this to be done under the unsleeping eye of 
their arch-enemy, the Roman? If not this,—and no sane 
man would expect such acts of self-destruction,— what else 
could the gathered hosts accomplish? Were they to rally 
around moral truths, religious truths? Theodore Parker 
certainly preached some glorious truths, so new to his coun- 
trymen that his nearest religious kinship cast him out and 
put him under the ban. Nobler and loftier conceptions of 
Christianity than Emerson prophesied in his lectures to the 
divinity students at Cambridge no man of this century 
ever uttered. Where are the hosts that gathered around 
these sages? The old truths the Jews held were as yet too 
high for the world, and trembled upon the brink of destrue- 
tion; and the nation was to gather “like one man” around 
a new one! 
When the Jews call themselves God’s peculiar people, 
they are either ridiculed or scourged for their arrogance. 
Yet it is expected that everything should be different with 
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them than with other nations. The virtues of the one are 
a reproach to the other. When America saved: her Con- 
stitution by shedding the blood both of her faithful and of 
her faithless children, she is honored for her dead; and 
well she should be to the end of days! But when the Jews 
defend their constitution; divinely given as all Christendom 
believes, they are only blind zealots led by blinder zealots ! 

Now, as to what you style the new truth, I have not space 
to search the title to that claim. I can only declare my dis- 
sent from most of your statements, which appear to me to 
be misstatements of both Old and New Testament teachings. 
In respect to the latter, you follow the easy method, the 
popular pulpit method, and leave out of your reckoning 
everything that bears against your deductions. You may 
charge contradictory passages to the later chroniclers of the 
life of Jesus, or to the writers of the Epistles, and so forth ; 
and, by such picking and choosing, you may spirit away the 
devil and his host of demons, hell-fire, and the gnashing of 
_ teeth in the outer darkness. You may say that you do not 
believe that Jesus ever said that he will deny before his 
Father those who deny him before men; and you may banish 
from your fanciful picture the miracles, the resurrection, 
the ascension, and many other things that do not accord 
well with the “grandest inspiration.” But this is not the 
way to arrive at a new truth, or, indeed, at any truth at all. 
Either we submit to authority, and then there is an end to 
all discussion, or else we question History for. her testimony ; 
and, then, we ought in common fairness to insist upon the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, 
every candid critic admits that it is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to lay hold of the actual, historical Jesus. 
A veil of legend, and, worse, of the dogmatical contentions 
and even sectional rancor of his followers, has been spread 
over the fair figure, and has become almost inseparable from 
it, like the bandages we find wound around Egyptian mum- 
mies. The fact is,asit was said that man creates God in his 
own image, so is Jesus reconstructed in the likeness of his 
followers. It all depends upon the glass through which he 
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is looked at and the eye that looks through that glass. In 
the sphere in which you live and have your being, he is 
fashioned into the likeness of an ideal Unitarian minister, 
preaching “light and sweetness ” to a select country church, 
not too far from Boston, of course. This is no low ideal, by 
any means; and I know and love some of your brotherhood, 
who come very near to it. Butitis no more like the Jewish 
peasant patriot than Boston resembles Jerusalem or than 
the religious Hotspurs of the Western Conference, in their 
* Sturm und Drang” period, resemble a quietist rabbi wor- 
shipping in the halls of the Talmud. A liberal but true- 
hearted Jew of these days is, after all, the only person com- 
petent truthfully to interpret the character of one of the 
same kind of long ago. He would, however, be sorely puz- 
zled if he did not find in that character that glow of national 
pride to which no mortal was more entitled than the Jew 
of that day, nor the profound veneration for the national 
law and the national traditions out of which sprang the 
greatest of national inspirations, if he did not hold in the 
highest honor 


“ The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


No true man, no true Jew, no true teacher, could ever con- 
trast himself with the founder of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, of whom he reads in the great book “that there 
never rose a prophet like himin Israel.” He might be good 
to an individual Roman, and enjoin that duty upon his 
hearers; but the Romans he must have hated with a sound 
hatred, as the sworn enemies of his people. Not to detest 
them and to desire their destruction was to prove false to 
his own country.* The forced antithesis between Moses 
and Jesus alone suffices to stamp the Sermon on the Mount 
as a later compilation, made with a very decidedly unpa- 


*The following letter of Benjamin Franklin (James Freeman Clarke, Every-day 


Religion, p. 56) may be cited here, as showing this spirit : — 


Mr. STRAHAM : / 
Sir,—You are a member of Parliament, and one of that Majority which has 
doomed my country to Destruction. You have begun to burn our Towns and murder 
our People. Look upon your Hands, They are stained of your Relatives. You and 

I were long Friends. You are now my Enemy, and I am yours. B. FRANKLIN. 
fre 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5, 1775. 


ts 
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triotic and anti-Jewish “tendency.” You know as well as 
I that it is no Sermon on the Mount atall. In The Bible 
for Learners (iii., 141), we read : — 

“The Evangelist had a special motive for ‘fixing upon 
a mountain for this purpose. He intended to represent 
Jesus laying down the fundamental laws of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as the counterpart of Moses, who promulgated the 
constitution of the old Covenant from Mount Sinai. Luke, 
on the other hand, not wishing Jesus to be regarded as a 
second Moses or another lawgiver, just as deliberately makes 
the Master deliver his discourse on a plain.’ ” 

This “culmination of Israel’s spirit of prophecy” was 
either unknown to all other writers in the New Testament 
save Luke or they did not consider it in that transcended 
light. Otherwise, how could they pass it over in silence ? 
Would their accounts not be like the play of “ Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out? 

And, now, one word as to the “last word.” If I ask 
reconsideration, it is not because you do not sufficiently 
honor us. You acknowledge that, although we failed “to 
become the light-bringers, the inspirers of ages to come,” 
the glory of this last word must be forever ours. Yet 
there remains the sad reflection that we have now lived 
eighteen hundred years after that last word was spoken,— 
have lived, not as other nations, but a life absolutely unique 
in history, and have suffered more than any other body 
of men. All this without saying anything further to the 
world? The Jews, you must admit, were the only ones that 
did not bend their knees to the Baal to which gross igno- 
rance, superstition, and tyranny had changed the image of 
the good, simple peasant preacher of Galilee. They have 
borne loads which, in all human calculation, ought to have 
crushed them out of existence long ago. But they did not 
yield, and did not die; and, though branded as the enemies 
of Jesus, they were better friends to him than the hosts of his 
worshippers. Are they nothing as an example, as a verifi- 
cation of the power that resides in a great inspiration? 
Theodore Parker called the fagot of the martyr the cloud 
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of light that leads mankind through deserts to the promised 
land of truth and right. For whom were they kindled in 
larger numbers than for the Jews? And when thousands 
of the hosts of Israel perished in the flames, and with their 
last breath cried, ‘“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
One,” is it just in a Unitarian to tell the world that their 
“last word” was heard eighteen centuries ago, and received 
from them a “great refusal,” so that the whole course of 
their subsequent history went on the wrong track, and was 
but a monstrous mistake? Such men as Maimonides, 
Gabirol, and Mendelssohn had still some message to deliver 
to the world, and “were light-bearers” of their day and 
generation. But enough for the present. Deo favente, 1 
may speak to you again; for, whatever else I may in my 
Jewish blindness refuse, it shall never be the hand of an 
honest, upright, wide-souled opponent. And so I press 


yours, and remain 
Yours fraternally, 
Gustav GOTTHEIL. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.* 


The Revival of Learning was but a single phase of that 
stupendous movement from which we date the advent of 
the modern world. Mr. John Addington Symonds is our 
best interpreter of the Italian Renaissance, of the immense 
variety and complexity of the forces that combined to 
make it what it was. But it is over his volume on the 
Revival of Letters that I have found my own heart beating 
faster even than where he makes the Sistine frescos almost 
oppressive in their grandeur to my inner eye. This, also, 
we should note: that in the Revival of Learning there was 
seed of future harvests,— harvests which ripen upon every 
upland and in every valley of our modern time. Who reads” 
to-day the writings of the humanists of Italy in the four- 


#See principally Sy monds’ Renaissance in Italy; Burekhardt’s oe, ra 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries? Only a scholar, here and 
there; while thousands revel in the art which was of 
simultaneous growth. But for the warmth and richness, 
the fulness and the splendor, the dignity and freedom of 
our modern life, our debt is vastly greater to the human- 
ists, the scholars, of the Renaissance, than to its architects, 
sculptors, and painters. Better could we afford to spare 
the domes of Michelangelo and Brunelleschi, the virgins 
and the “Stanze” of Raphael, “The Assumption” of Titian, 
and the brooding stones of San Lorenzo, than the interest 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, of Poggio and Filelfo, of Pico 
and Ficino, in the written masterpieces of the Greek and 
Roman world, their passionate search for them, their 
attempts to translate them and interpret them. The 
studies of these men in the old classic literatures fell into 
the ground, and died. But they have borne much fruit,— 
fruit that has fed the tissue of all best and sweetest things 
among us in our modern life. 

Nothing is harder than to fix the beginning of any great 
historic movement. Let our determination be ever so care- 
ful, it is more or less arbitrary. Louis Blane began his his- 
tory of the French Revolution with the Council of Trent 
which met in 1545. The beginnings of the Renaissance 
were equally, if not more, remote from its meridian splendor. 
In the fourth century of our era, and till its end, the Roman 
Empire seemed a part of the eternal order of the world. 
But hardly had the fifth century begun, when signs of ruin 
from without and of internal weakness began to multiply. 
Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, Goths, and Huns came 
crowding thick and fast upon each other over the borders of 
the empire, into the heart of Rome, with sack and slaughter ; 
and in 476 the Western Empire came to an inglorious end. 
Such was the irony of fate that the last emperor was called 
Romulus Augustus, uniting in his own the names of the re- 
puted founder of the city and the first and most illustrious of 
the imperial line. From that event, we date the beginning 
of the Dark Ages; and we reckon their continuance five or 
six centuries. An apologist for them has said that they are 
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called dark because we are in the dark about them, as, 
indeed, we are, but not so completely but that some things 
can be discerned with tolerable clearness. We can see that, 
for two centuries after the abdication of Augustulus, the © 
confusion and disturbance were of unlimited extent, that 
for the next three centuries the mixed races which resulted 
from the fusion of the invaders with the indigenous popula- 
tion were gradually evolving settled forms of national and 
social life, which found their ultimate expression in that fic- 
tion of a Holy Roman Empire which, with Charlemagne’s 
illustrious name for its first great impulsion, lasted through 
various fortunes for a thousand years. Classical literature 
was already in disgrace with Christian scholars when the 
empire fell; and, with that event, it passed into almost abso- 
lute eclipse. The tradition of culture was never at any 
time, perhaps, entirely broken; but its representatives were 
few, and, working without sympathy or appreciation, they 
were stripped of half their proper strength. While the new 
languages were developing in Italy, Latin was still the lan- 
guage of the Church. The priest used it in his services, 
the theologian in his polemics. But there was no body of 
men, however small, loving the language for its beauteous 
forms, cherishing its literature for the strength and free- 
dom of its thought. Only a few monastic and cathedral 
schools remained; and the Latin taught in these was a little 
Cicero and Virgil, without the slightest reference to their 
intrinsic charm. The meaning of Latin words was lost, es- 
pecially of those of Greek origin. New meanings were in- 
vented in the most arbitrary manner and for the most fanci- 
ful reasons. In such writings as appeared there was no 
sense of form, there was no choice of words. The faculties 
which compare and generalize seemed to die out. As was the 
style, so was the thought: it had no proportion, it had no 
exactness, it had no freedom. For centuries after the bar- 
barian conquest there was an ever-deepening depression of 
men’s literary power, a growing incapacity for all energetic, 
fruitful thought. So it went on until the time of Charle- 
magne, who assumed the imperial crown in the year 800, ore 
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Christmas day. As sometimes in the heart of winter comes 
a warm, sweet day, and buds begin to swell, and then there 
is a swift return to snow and sleet and biting wind, so was 
it in the early years of the ninth century. Even then there 
was a revival of learning insome sort. It was encouraged by 
the emperor. He drew about him earnest scholars,— Alcuin 
and Eginhard, the hero of the prettiest tale Longfellow ever 
told. There was much seeking out and editing of classic 
authors. There was a burst of thought, such as there had 
not been for centuries. 

But the successors of Charlemagne seemed to inherit 
nothing of his genius or his spirit. His empire broke into 
pieces in their nerveless hands. A thicker darkness settled 
on the European mind. The classic world sank down 
into a more unfathomable abyss. Homer and Virgil were 
regarded as contemporary writers enjoying friendly personal 
relations. A Latin Epitome of the [liad was attributed to 
the Theban Pindar. Virgil became a mythological being, 
a philosopher, a sibyl, a magician; to Dante, in his sacred 
epic, the type of human reason. He was admired for quali- 
ties which he did not possess. Spurning his obvious mean- 
ings, the Christian theologian imposed upon his words such 
mystical and allegorical meanings as he could ingeniously 
devise. If he was known in his entirety, he was in this 
respect alone among the Roman classics; and his text be- 
came abominably corrupt. Of the Greek classics, the.general 
ignorance, and even that of scholars, was still more appalling. 
Even the logic of the Schoolmen came at third-hand from 
Aristotle. Jewish translations of Arabian manuscripts were 
their best resource. The Bible was known only in the 
Latin Vulgate, and all attempts to go back to its original 
sources met with contempt akin to that which has been 
heaped on the revised translation of the New Testament 
in our own time. As we have heard the King James trans- 
lation lauded as if it were an autographic work of the 
Almighty, of which the original Greek is but a spurious 
copy, so was the Vulgate lauded in its relation to all other 
actual or possible forms of Holy Scripture. When the Re- 
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vival of Learning had already gone a hundred years upon 
its way, a Dominican theologian could thus express him- 
self, voicing the average feeling of the Church: “They 
have invented a new language called the Greek. Beware 
of it: it is the mother of all heresies. I see in the hands 
of some a book written in that language, which they call 
the New Testament. It is a book full of thorns and poison. 
And as to Hebrew, whoever studies that immediately be- 
comes a Jew.” But the fifteenth century, in which such 
words as these were possible, saw the invention of the art 
of printing and the discovery of a new half-world, and had 
hardly ended before Copernicus was convinced of the helio- 
centric doctrine of the planetary system. It saw a multi- 
tude of doctrines and ideas that had long been cherished 
fall into merited neglect, and the sudden rise of others into 
power and fame. 

Of the world’s great triumvirate of genius, we can claim 
one without misgiving —Shakspere—for the Renaissance. 
Can we not claim for it another of the three,— Dante? We 
can, and we cannot. Dante belonged to the new time in 
virtue of his intellectual freedom and the stout assertion of 
a personality at once tremendous and unique. He was its 
prophet, even its John the Baptist, in that he was the 
first who had the power to make literature a thing once 
more admired and honored and beloved for its own sake, 
apart from any theological significance it might possess. 
But if he was the prophet of the Renaissance in this respect, 
and more than a prophet in that his prophecy fulfilled itself, 
in that department of the Renaissance which we call the 
Revival of Letters he had no part nor lot. The learning 
of Dante was not the “‘New Learning.” It was of mediz- 
valism all compact. What classic elements are there come 
from the afterglow of a departed sun, not from the morn- 
ing redness of a coming day. The afterglow of pagan lit- 
erature and life had never wholly faded from the Italian 
sky. There are many proofs of this, but Dante’s epic is 
the most conspicuous of them all. Here we have one of 
several reasons why the Revival of Learning came so oem 
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sooner in Italy than in Northern Europe, a hundred years 
before it came in England. The merchant princes and 
the dukes of Italy were collecting libraries and patronizing 
scholars, and themselves translating and correcting Greek 
and Latin texts, at a time when English noblemen could 
neither read nor write. It was because in Italy the Latin 
language never had been entirely dead. It had been the 
language of religion and of literature all the centuries down. 
Moreover, Italy had been and was in livelier communica- 
tion with the Greeks than any other part of Europe. The 
exodus of scholars from Constantinople had been going 
on for many years before that city fell a victim to the 
Turks, in 1453. Nor had the barbarian invasion, though 
it heaped wave upon wave, and burned and destroyed a 
host of precious things, ever obliterated the sentiment of 
Roman birthright in the Italian heart. The fiction of the 
Holy Roman Empire is a signal proof of this. Wine stirs 
not in the cask so surely when the grape-vines are in blos- 
som as the sentiment of Roman greatness as an inheritance 
and trust stirred in the hearts of the Italians until the 
Church and Spaniard made all thoughts but those of com- 
mon misery impossible. Rienzi, “the last of the Romans,” 
taking the style of Tribune and endeavoring to rehabili- 
tate the Republic, marks the strength of the tradition. But 
better proofs of it were close at hand when this poor char- 
latan had reached the end of his short-lived success. 

The story runs that on the 18th of April, 1485, some 
workmen, digging on the Appian Way, had discovered a 
sarcophagus, bearing the inscription, “ Julia, Daughter of 
Claudius”; and within there lay the body of a beautiful 
young girl, as fair and perfect after the lapse of fifteen cen- 
turies as on her burial-day, the color lingering in her cheeks, 
her lips still rosy red and parted with a smile, her eyelids 
softly opened, and her golden hair heavy upon her shoulders 
and her breast. This wondrous thing, more beautiful than 
any living maid, was taken to the Capitol; and for days a 
stream of pilgrims came to see the marvel. We may not 
believe the story; but can we wonder that a gracious sym- 
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bol has been found in it of an exhumation and a pilgrim- 
age which gave Italy her best employment for two hundred 
years, from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of 
the sixteenth century? Within the limits of this period, 
the long-buried fairness of the Greek and Roman classics 
came to light. Its fame went forth; and many thousands 
came from near and far to wonder and admire and speed 
the happy tidings into every part of Europe and to the 
latest times. 

If it is not permitted us to place the name of Dante in 
the forefront of this discovery and pilgrimage and message 
to mankind, nevertheless, the first great humanist is one 
whose name, with those of Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, 
makes up the quadrilateral of Italy’s poetic barrier against 
the assault of time, and one, perhaps, whose message to the 
average human heart has been more tender and appealing 
than that of any of the others. It is of Petrarch that I 
speak. He was the morning star of the humanistic renais- 
sance as certainly as Niccolo Pisano was the morning star of 
sculpture, and Cimabue the morning star of Raphael’s per- 
fect day. It is not on this account that he has been remem- 
bered. No; but because he was the evening star of mediz- 
val song and medizval love, losing itself in labyrinths of 
mystical imagination. ‘Bright Hesper-Phosphor”! It is 
_as Laura’s lover, as the poet of his love for her and of his 
sorrow for her death, that he is known to-day,—a love and 
sorrow that he embodied in a Rime made up of many hun- 
dred sonnets, some of which, perfectly translated, as they 
have been by one of our own poet-scholars,* 1 can with 
difficulty forbear from quoting here. But that which has 
established Petrarch’s fame is not that which involves our 
deepest obligation to his spirit. His Aime of love and 
death was the last word of a departing time. Only in its 
delight in natural sights and sounds did it “forereach the 
good to be and share the victory.” The man of whom 
the many think only as a sad-hearted lover, nursing a 
great affection for a lady who was absolutely irresponsive 

*'T. W. Higginson, “ Sunshine and Petrarch,” in Neth » » 
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to, if not entirely ignorant of, his passion, being another’s 
honorable and honored wife,— this man was the most dili- 
gent scholar of his time. It was not to his Italian Rime of 
Laura that he looked for influence and fame, but to his 
Latin studies and his Latin works,—his Africa, an epic 
poem, his orations, his epistles, addressed not to living men, 
but to ‘the dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still ruled his 
spirit from their urns,’ — to his “invectives,” as he frankly 
called a set of compositions which had a multitude of copies 
as the Revival grew apace. His fame has been for other 
things than these. The cnfluence of these was all that he 
could ask. Yet, great as were his diligence and learning, we 
cannot measure what remained for those whom he inspired 
to do in any better way than by remembering that the 
Greek language was to him an unknown world. He had a 
Homer which he could not read. But he divined that this 
way was the path. He stirred up the ambition of Boccaccio 
to translate the Iliad and Odyssey, and not in vain. Noth- 
ing, in fact, which was most characteristic of Humanism in 
the full tide of its career failed to be represented in the 
mind and work of Petrarch. His diligence and ardor in 
the collection of manuscripts; his admiration for Cicero, ris- 
ing almost into worship; his susceptibility, nourished by 
these sentiments, to the beauty of melodious and resounding 
‘ prose; his intuition of the necessity of the Greek language 
and literature for the perfection of the scholar, the thinker, 
and the poet; his perception of the value of the monu- 
ments, coins, and inscriptions of the ancient world; his pre- 
dilection for Plato, as opposed to Aristotle and to the 
formalism of the scholastic method; and his general passion 
for antiquity, and willingness to spare no pains if haply he 
might come into a more intelligent apprehension of her 
spirit,—in all these things, he was “in little all the sphere” 
of that great movement of the human mind which got from 
him its first and noblest inspiration. Alas that all that he 
foresaw for Italy in his stately epic was not accomplished! 
But it is seldom that a prophecy is fulfilled in such good 
measure as was this. It is a cruelty to convert the vowelled 
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richness of his Latin into an English form, but take it for 
the thought : — 


“ To thee, perchance, if lengthened days be given, 
A better age shall mark the grace of Heaven; 
Not always shall] this deadly sloth endure : 

Our sons shall live in days more bright and pure; 
Then with fresh shoots our Helicon shall glow; 
Then the fresh laurel spread its sacred bough; 
Then the high intellect and docile mind 

Shall renovate the studies of mankind,— 

The love of beauty and the cause of truth 

From ancient sources draw eternal youth.” 


The next great name in Humanism is one equally famous 
with Petrarch’s,— that of Boccaccio. Boccaccio was born 
in 18138, nine years after Petrarch, and outlived him but one 
year, dying in 13875. Dante, who died in 1321, Petrarch had 
seen in his own father’s house at Arezzo, whither the great 
Florentine had come in exile, and found in Petrarch’s father 
(a fellow-exile) a congenial spirit. What would Boccaccio 
not have given for such an early recollection! For he 
‘lived by admiration’ to a degree that Petrarch could not 
reach with any but the ancient dead. Boccaccio’s delight in 
Dante was not less than his delight in any ancient poet. 
Yet this delight did not prevent his being a thorough 
humanist. But, as the Humanism of Petrarch is not the 
basis of his modern fame, so is not the Humanism of Boceae- 
cio. The basis of Boccaccio’s modern fame is the Decameron, 
of which we are too apt to think as bad in every part, when 
it embosoms some of the noblest, sweetest, purest tales that 
literature has made immortal. Here we are told of “ Fede- 
rigo and his Falcon” and “ How Liza loved the King” and 
the story of the rings, which is the germ of Lessing’s drama 
of religious tolerance, Nathan the Wise. Even the Deeam- 
eron was not without its humanistic implications. Here 
was again the passion for melodious prose; here, too, the 
break of Humanism with the asceticism of the medieval 
Church,—a prophecy of its reaction to the sensuality of 
pagan Greece and Rome. But the writer of these witty 
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and lascivious tales was apparently one of the gentlest and 
most lovable of men. Giovanni della Tranquillita he was 
cealled,— “the tranquil John”; and he was certainly one of 
the most ardent scholars of his own or any time. “He 
deserves,” says Symonds, “to be named as the first Grecian 
of the modern world.” His teacher was Leontius, “a sor- 
did cynic with a filthy beard and tangled hair, morose in his 
temper and disgusting in his personal habits.” But Boccac- 
cio and the humanists of his generation must fetch the 
Pierian pump with dirty water, if clean could not be had. 
The learning of Leontius was as little refined as his person. 
Nevertheless, at his dictation, Boccaccio wrote out in Latin 
all of the Iliad and Odyssey ; and Petrarch hailed the trans- 
lation with applause, though to the modern scholar * it is 
“wretched stuff.” The careless copying of the classic au- 
thors was one of the greatest obstacles with which the 
humanists had to contend; the reformation of this old 
abuse, one of their hardest tasks. With their own hands, 
they copied codices innumerable, comparing with all dili- 
gence such different manuscripts as they could find. Boc- 
caccio transcribed the whole of Terence. This patience and 
persistency were life-long traits. 

The first period of Humanism had many other names 
which in the fourteenth century were of commanding influ- 
ence. John of Ravenna was a splendid incarnation of the 
curiosity, the industry, and passion of the time. A knight- 
errant of the New Learning, he was ubiquitous, and came and 
went with swift and restless motion. In Florence, Padua, 
and Venice, and in many other cities, he extolled with ardent 
tongue the greatness of Cicero and the Roman poets; and 
not a few of those who were the leaders of the Revival in 
its second stage dated their earliest inspiration from their 
hearing of his words. A vagabond he was, no doubt, as 
Petrarch said,— the prototype of many vagabonds in the suc- 
ceeding generation. But it was these wandering human- 
ists that made the New Learning universal. Meantime, the 
monk Marsigli had converted the convent of San Spirito 
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into an academy, the first of many, where his expositions of 
Virgil, Cicero, and Seneca fascinated a group of young and 
ardent minds; and Salutato taught .the tyrants and the 
princes of the Italian States to couch their documents in 
Ciceronian phrase. Best to relate of all, in 1396 there came 
to Florence Chrysoloras, the most accomplished and elo- 
quent Hellenist of his time, a very different Greek from 
Boccaccio’s unkempt and foul Leontius. He became a 
teacher in the university of Florence. He taught in other 
cities. Such a master of Greek letters had not been in Italy 
for seven hundred years. The words with which Leonardo 
Bruni celebrates his joy in this event are full of heat and 
glow. He could not overrate the significance of it, both 
intellectually and morally, for the succeeding times. 

The first period of Humanism was pre-eminently the 
period of enthusiasm, of discovery. The search for classic 
manuscripts went on with passionate eagerness, accom- — 
panied with the keenest joy, the sharpest sorrow, accord- 
ing as the search resulted in success or baffled expectation. 
Had those old manuscripts been ladies beautiful as the un- 
buried Julia, and full of radiant life, hardly could those 
who sought to rescue them from base captivity have been 
more perfectly enamoured. The Benedictines have been 
called the saviors of learning. Monte Cassino was their 
first and finest monastery in Italy. The modern traveller 
sees its ruins on his way from Rome to Naples. Here came 
Boccaccio, and asked a monk to open the library for him, 
for he had understood that it was very choice. “Go up. 
It is open,” said the monk. It was indeed open,—exposed 
to wind and weather. There was grass sprouting in the 
windows. The dust was thick on tables, books, and 
benches. There were many rare and precious books; but 
what treatment had they not received! Leaves had been 
torn out, the margins had been cut away. And when Boe- 
caccio queried, Why this waste? he was told that the miss- 
ing parchment had been made up into charms for Women } 
and he could not refrain from tears. No journey was t 
long for the more ardent of the humanists to make, w 
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seeking for these treasures; no expense was too great for 
them to incur. They impoverished themselves and their 
patrons in the fury of their zeal. When Poggio went to 
Constance to attend the council there in 1414, he discov- 
ered a complete manuscript of Quintilian,— “safe and 
sound, but covered with dust and filthy with neglect 
and age.” “For you must know,” he says, “the books 
were lying in a most foul and obscure dungeon at the 
very bottom of a tower [this, too, was in a monastery ],— a 
place into which condemned criminals would hardly have 
been thrust.” In a single month, Poggio had transcribed 
the entire manuscript with his own hands. So the good 
work went on. Princes and burghers vied with each 
other in spending money for the new-found treasures. The 
commercial correspondents of the Medici were instructed 
to purchase relics of antiquity at whatever cost, and for- 
ward them to Florence. Says Symonds, in his magnificent 
account of this crusade, which brought the dead of Greek 
and Roman thought to life again: “The most acceptable 
present that could be sent to a king was a copy of a Roman 
historian. The best credentials which a young Greek arriv- 
ing from Byzantium could use were a fragment of some 
ancient writer: the merchandise insuring the largest profit 
was old parchment covered with crabbed characters.” It 
was in the courts of princes, in the Roman Curia, in the 
republican chanceries, and the houses of luxurious merchants 
that the humanists were received most cordially. The uni- 
versities gave them sometimes a chair of rhetoric or elo- 
quence, but oftener the cut direct. The autonomies of Italy, 
the rivalries of its States and cities, were greatly to the hu- 
manists’ advantage. There was no sweeter music in their 
ears than the bidding and the counter-bidding of these 
States and cities for their services. But the dismember- 
ment by which they profited they neutralized in part by 
the force of their ideas. Italy, hopelessly fractional in its 
political structure, attained to an ideal unity of thought and 
feeling through the literary and artistic passion of the 
Renaissance. 
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The second period of Humanism has been named that of 
arrangement and translation, and that in which the treas- 
ures which the enthusiasts of the first period had sought out 
were brought together in libraries, founded with reference 
to their preservation and their wider use. Such were, 
indeed, its salient points; yet were there not wanting to it 
either the adventure and surprise which characterized the 
first period of Humanism or the refinement and the pedantry 
which were so characteristic of the last. The second period 
was also that in which the Greek authors were sought out 
in their completeness, or as far as might be, and translated 
into Latin prose and verse. So vigorous was the search 
that the fall of Constantinople, and with it the Eastern Em- 
pire, in 1453, involved the destruction of little that could 
not be safely spared. But, if this event had come half a 
century before, the loss would have been incalculably great. 
Never was anything more timely than the raid of the Italian 
scholars on the classic treasures of the East. The history 
of the second period of Humanism gathers itself about a few 
great names,— Cosimo de’ Medici in Florence, Alfonso the 
Magnificent in Naples, Nicholas V. in Rome. Florence was 
ever the receiving and pulsating heart of the Revival. The 
conditions were more favorable here than anywhere else. 
Between the upper and the lower classes there was no arbi- 
trary break, and so it happened that the revival in letters 
and more especially in art was an affair uniting all the pop- 
ulation in a common interest and delight. The chiefs of 
the political factions were enthusiasts for letters, and the 
Revival turned their animosities to good account. They 
struggled for the pre-eminent patronage of literature and 
the possession of its necessary tools hardly less passionately 
than for political mastery. It was Palla degli Strozzi who 
brought Greece to Italy in the person of Chrysoloras: it 
was his mortal enemy, Cosimo de’ Medici, who carried on the 
work he had begun. The name of Cosimo is that of the 
greatest patron of the Renaissance, his grandson, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, hardly excepted. Selfish and pitiless in 
his political policy, with subtle craft he undermined the lib- 
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erties of Florence. But his passion for the higher culture 
was undoubtedly sincere. This also served the purposes of 
his political ambition. Every florin that he spent for manu- 
scripts and coins and public buildings, and to bring gifted 
men about him, went equally to cement his hold upon the 
government of Florence. But, if the passion of his Human- 
ism was subordinate, it was also real. During a single year 
of exile in Venice, he built the Library of San Giorgio; and, 
after his return to Florence, he established there three sepa- 
rate libraries, when the art of printing had not yet been 
discovered. He was a realization of that universal man, 
which was the ideal of the Renaissance. He was the first 
merchant in Italy; and he could talk theology with the the- 
ologians, of Greek and Latin letters with the scholars, of 
music with the musicians, of sculpture and painting with 
the artists, while for architecture he had a special predilec- 
tion. His palace was the centre around which the Renais- 
sance of Florence, Italy, and Europe for a time revolved. 
I should like well enough to linger here, to name at least 
some of the many who were associated with Cosimo in his 
humanistic avocations, to tell of Niccolo Niccoli, of Bruni 
and Manetti and Gemisto, whose respective doings in phi- 
losophy, in oratory, in translation, and in a wise patronage 
of all these things, once stirred men’s gratitude and emula- 
tion. But Florence did not exhaust the Italian Renaissance 
nor that special phase of it with which we are here con- 
cerned. While Cosimo was building libraries to house the 
books which a busy crowd of copyists were transcribing 
under his supervision, while he was surrounding himself 
with scholars, orators, and wits, a similar work was going 
on in other cities,—in Venice, Naples, Milan, Rome, Fer- 
rara. It was from Florence that the torch of learning passed 
direct to Rome. The Florentine humanists, Poggio and 
Bruni, had been made papal secretaries by successive popes 
early in the fifteenth century. Martin V. was himself a Flor- 
entine; Eugenius IV., an exile-pope, made Tuscany his 
home; and in Nicholas V. the Renaissance climbed to the 
papal throne. Nicholas, though born in Pisa, spent his youth 
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in Florence and in the Medicean circle. Once pope, to be 
another Cosimo, to make Rome another Florence, a glorious 
city, a centre of learning and the arts, was the height of his 
ambition. The Vatican Library dates from his bounty, as 
the Laurentian at Florence from that of the De’ Medicis. 
He attracted many of the most brilliant humanists to Rome, 
which he converted into “a vast workshop of erudition, 
a manufactory of codices and translations.” Much of the 
zeal was not according to knowledge, much of the work 
done had to be done over. But it marked the temper of the 
time, though not so pointedly as the relations that subsisted 
between the pope and Poggio Bracciolini. Poggio was one 
of the giants of the Renaissance. His industry and erudi- 
tion were immense. His fertile mind poured forth a flood 
of orations, invectives, panegyrics, translations, histories, 
facetize, polemics. A merciless satirizer of the clergy and 
the monks, a dealer in unutterable literary filth,— by none 
of these things was the pope’s admiration of him in the least 
disturbed ; while to Filelfo, a rival gladiator in the intellect- 
ual arena, more savage and unclean if possible, he made a 
present of five hundred ducats for the pleasure he had had 
in a copy of his Satires, the most ribald of his works. ‘The 
statue of Poggio was made by Donatello, at the instance of 
the Florentines. In 1560, when it was removed from the 
facade of the Duomo, it was set up within as one among 
the twelve apostles! 

Filelfo was the greatest name among the humanists in 
Northern Italy. He was, par excellence, the vagabond of 
the second period,—a restless, wandering spirit; but it was 
from Milan that he made his sallies out in all directions, 
and to Milan he habitually returned when his rapacity and 
malignity had worn his welcome out in other places. The 
height and depth of Humanism were at once made manifest 
in him. His scholarship was universal, his morals were in- 
tolerable, his vanity was enormous. He imagined himself 
greater than Cicero, because he was not only orator, but 
poet; greater than Virgil, because he was orator as well as 
poet; greater than both, because he knew Greek. “He 
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wrote from Florence: “The whole State is turned out to 
look at me. All men love and honor me, and praise me 
to the skies.. My name is upon every lip.” Probably these 
expressions do not exaggerate the fact. Filelfo was the pas- 
sion of the time. The rival princes bribed him to their 
courts with lavish bounties. When Nicholas V. would have 
him, a bishop’s mitre was his price. A man of boundless 
energy, of unwearying industry, but of monstrous temper 
and intolerable greed, he is one of the most interesting, one 
of the most repulsive, figures of his time. 
Leaving unnamed many of those who made the second 
period of the Revival magnificent with their attainments 
and their zeal, let us proceed to indicate the character of 
the third period, and to name some of its most conspicuous 
men. This was the period of those learned coteries and 
circles, called then academies, which succeeded to the more 
volatile conditions of the earlier times. The wandering 
humanist is no longer a conspicuous figure in the scene. 
His Odyssey is over; and the wise Ulysses settles down in 
peaceful Ithaca, with learned friends about him. As in the 
second period Florence was the heart of Humanism, so was 
it also in the third. As in the second Cosimo de’ Medici 
was the heart of Florence, the living centre of its intellect- 
ual aspirations, so in the third was his grandson, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Ranking with any prince in Italy or any 
king of Europe in his powers and dignities, he yet refrained 
from titular sovereignty. Sure of the thing, he was indif- 
ferent to the name. And he was so sure of that, that not 
even the reform of Savonarola nor the blunders of his son 
Piero could seriously weaken the hold of his house upon 
the State. Lorenzo was no mere patron of a scholarship 
to which he was not spiritually akin. He was himself a 
scholar. He was another “universal man,’ —a philosopher 
with the philosophers, a poet among the poets, a wit among 
the wits, “as good a judge of cattle as of statues, as much 
at home in the bosom of his family as in the riot of an 
orgy, as ready to discourse of Plato as to plan a campaign 
or to plot the death of a dangerous citizen.” Michelangelo 
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studied in his gardens. Poliziano, Mirandola, Ficino, Pulei, 
sat with a host of others only less brilliant at his magnifi- 
cent symposia. Even the icy style of Hallam warms and 
melts when he describes the social converse of this band of 
gifted spirits. While Symonds quotes, he betters his in- 
structions: “* While the sun goes down beneath the moun- 
tains of Carrara, and the Apennines grow purple-golden, and 
Florence sleeps beside the silvery Arno, and the large Ital- 
ian stars come forth above,’ he remembers “how those 
mighty master spirits watched the sphering of new planets 
in the spiritual skies.” The most characteristic note of that 
culture of which Lorenzo was the central force was a pas- 
sion for Platonic studies. The seriousness and ardor of 
these studies did not prevent their being often uncritical. 
Ficino, who translated the whole of Plato into Latin, made 
no adequate distinction between his thought and that of the 
neo-Platonists of Alexandria. Closely associated with him 
in our imagination is Pico della Mirandola, the most gra- 
cious personage, the most winning and refined, in all the 
history of the Revival of Learning, the Raphael of that, 
or—shall we rather say ?—its Fra Angelico. Pico’s ambi- 
tion was to reconcile the traditions of the Christian and the 
pagan world. He was one of the earliest prophets of that 
Sympathy of Religions which has in our own time inspired 
a world of patient search and noble exposition. His essay 
on the “ Dignity of Man” expressed the ultimate genius of 
the Renaissance better, perhaps, than any other single writ- 
ing from the beginning to the end. 

The name of Pico is the very charm we need to open for 
us that door of Humanism which admits us to its last result 
upon Italian soil, than which, in truth, none was more 
precious for the modern world. This was the printing of 
the classic authors,—an Herculean task, for which, when 
once the needful manuscripts had been brought together, 
we find scores of learned men assembled, living together 
under the same roof, comparing and correcting first the 
manuscripts and then the proofs,— busy as bees in storing 
up the gathered honey of the classic world. And it was a 
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friend of Pico, Aldo Manuzio, whose name lives in innumer- 
able “ Aldine” editions, so called for no good reason, who, 
kindling his torch at Pico’s, for years his intimate compan- 
ion, conceived the idea of printing the whole body of Greek 
authors, and, establishing his press in Venice in 1490, at 
length carried out to a victorious completion that arduous 
and heroic undertaking. There, in 1508, Erasmus came, 
and found him at his work. There, in 1513, he dedicated 
his first edition of Plato to Leo X., a Medici, son of the 
great Lorenzo,—another humanist upon the papal throne. 
Another and well-nigh the last. Humanism had run its 
course. It had become over-refined, pedantic. It cared so 
much for form and style that the substance of a literature 
was to it as naught. It had suffered from the vanities, the 
quarrels, the rapacities and infidelities, of its impassioned 
votaries. The printed classic meant that the occupation of 
the fifteenth century scholars was effectually gone. The 
Reformation thundered in the north. The counter-refor- 
mation was at hand. The sceptre had departed from Flor- 
ence. Leo was pope of a united Humanisn, if virtually of 
a divided Church. But, brilliant as was his court, the dif- 
ference was great from Lorenzo’s and Cosimo’s at Florence. 
An over-ripeness in the air preluded rottenness. Leo died 
in 1522, and in 1527 another Medici had been three years 
upon the papal throne. Then, in a moment when to all 
outward seeming the condition of the city was more splen- 
did than it had been since Alaric’s invasion, the armies of 
Charles V. poured into Italy, and Rome was sacked again 
by ruder than the old barbarian hands. There was a new 
dispersion. Those dainty scholars who had delighted Leo’s 
court with stinging epigrams and sensual songs, those also 
who had loved the noblest and the purest things of ancient 
days with an unfaltering love, became pilgrims and wan- 
derers upon the earth. They perished miserably, by fever, 
famine,.and the sword. They begged their way from town 
to town. They killed themselves in their despair. And 
from their grave there was no resurrection. The age of 
humanists had gone: the age of the Spaniard, the Inquisitor, 
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the Jesuit, had succeeded; and the glory of Italy was ex- 
tinguished,— if not forever, for a long and miserable time. 

It is a meagre outline I have given of a history which is 
crowded with great names and high examples, which re- 
ports one of the most enthusiastic epochs of the world, of 
a temper so exalted that men’s thoughts were oftentimes 
sublimed to ecstasy. But could I have told all there is to 
tell, the first impression might have been, as it is now, one 
of the deepest sadness. For what did it amount to, after 
all? Some scores of Greek and Latin works were rescued 
from oblivion ere it was yet too late. Many of the former 
were translated into the Latin. All of them were com- 
mented on with various ability. At one time the com- 
mentator was judicious, but again extremely fanciful. 
Archeological illustrations of the classics, from ancient 
coins and monuments, were multiplied. The discovered 
classics were printed, and so passed from the possession 
of the few into the hands of many. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of poems and orations were written in imitation 
of Cicero and the Roman poets, which soon passed into 
deserved oblivion. This is the first impression. And, ¢er- 
tainly, the result so stated seems sadly inadequate to the 
labor done, to the industry and passion of two hundred 


years. And there is worse behind. The Revival of Letters , 


nursed a host of pedantries, of conceits, of vanities. ‘Every- 
thing and everybody must have a Greek or Latin name. 
The New Testament must be translated into the terms 
of Greek mythology. Consider also that Italian Humanism 
produced hardly a stroke of original creative work. It can 
scarcely claim the Rime of Petrarch or the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. One canto of Dante’s divine comedy is worth all 
its elaborate imitations. But:the Revival did not care for 


Dante. It followed Petrarch here, and not Boccaccio. It ; 
translated Dante into Latin, and thought him much im-— 


proved! The language which with Dante was such 4 
instrument of power, with Petrarch such a thing of beau y. 
. was allowed to fall into neglect. It was not good eno 


for poetry or any form of noble writing. And we 
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reckon not alone the blank of two centuries in Italian 
literature, but also what we might have had if all the 
reproductive, imitative energy of the Revival had been 
economized for the development of the Italian language and 
ot Dante’s great tradition. Lastly, we are reminded that the 
literature of the humanists was often trivial and malicious, 
and as often coarse and foul. And we may not deny that 
it was so, nor that the life of many of the humanists was 
like unto their coarsest epigrams and their foulest verse. 
For moral teaching, they went not to Seneca or Epictetus, 
to Socrates or Antoninus, but to Martial and Catullus and 
their kind. And it is neither satisfying nor consoling to 
remember that the papal Church had neither warning nor 
rebuke for an indecent literature and life. The heresies of 
Luther were condemned. The satires of Filelfo were re- 
warded. And not all the humanists together count up so 
many crimes and villanies as a single occupant of the papal 
throne,— the Borgia, Alexander VI. 

Supposing now that the positive and negative results of 
Humanism: were as we have stated them, what shall we 
say,— that the movement justified itself or that it did not? 
Our answer will depend upon the penetration of our sight, 
our breadth of observation. If we look beneath the surface, 
we shall see that the positive results of Humanism were 
infinitely in excess of those we have already named. 


“’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that fails not by the way.” 


The enthusiasm, the high faith, of the humanists, was itself 
a positive result. They lived by admiration. It is some- 
thing to appreciate as well as to create. It is something 
to break away from the conventional trammels, and obtain 
a novel point of view, a fresh conception of the universe. 
Humanism did this. It was a discovery of nature, and it 
was a discovery of man. When Pico wrote his essay on 
the “Dignity of Man,” he announced a greater discovery 
than Columbus’, which was almost simultaneous. And in 
that essay he declared the essence of the Revival and of 
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the Renaissance in its entirety. It gave back to men their 
self-respect. It declared the freedom of the intellect. It 
found that freedom exercised as nowhere else in the Greek 
and Roman classics, especially in the Greek. This was the 
deepest secret of its admiration and its love. In that an- 
cient literature, it found the human mind dealing at first 
hand with the facts of nature and of human life, not seek- 
ing to conform itself to any tradition or authority. The 
spectacle was so invigorating, so inspiring, that it resolved 
to take that way, so long untried, and follow it to what- 
soever possible conclusions it might lead. The liberation 
of the intellect, its emancipation from medieval and scho- 
lastic dogma,— this was the meaning of Humanism, the 
meaning of the Renaissance. 
We could not have been so sure of this if the Revival 
of Learning had been circumscribed by the boundaries of 
the Italian peninsula. But it did not perish there in blood 
and tears until its seeds of thought and life had been borne 
beyond the Alps, and planted in the fresher soil of France, 
of Germany, of Holland, and of England. The Italian 
Revival had concerned itself but little with religious and 
ecclesiastical reform. The humanists as a class were scep- 
tical and indifferent, but they did not care to break with 
the established order. It did not trouble them: why should 
they trouble it? The reform of Savonarola was a reform — 
against Humanism, against Paganism in the Church. But 
in the north the Reformation was a Christian Renaissance : 
it went back to the Old and New Testaments for a scheme 
of life, just as the Italian humanists went back for their 
scheme of life to the Greek and Roman classic authors. 
But even the Humanism of the north was more Christian 
than the Humanism of the south. It was more deeply in- — 
terested from’ the first in purely Biblical studies; Reuchlin, 
for example, in Hebrew, and Erasmus in Greek. These 
were the two great German humanists. Men called them 
“the two eyes of Germany.” We may not hesitate to =; 
that Erasmus was the greatest of the humanists, tal 
them in the widest possible-inclusion. No Italian humar 
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of his time had so wide an influence or so great a reputa- 
tion. The rising scholars of Europe all looked up to him 
as their head. He lived and taught or studied in Holland, 
Germany, France, England, Italy. His books had an enor- 
mous circulation. His Colloquies were threatened with the 
censure of the University of Paris. Whereupon, a single 
bookseller printed twenty-four thousand copies of them as 
a precautionary measure! We do well to associate his 
name especially with New Testament studies in the original 
Greek. A century had not passed since the Dominican 
monk had bade men beware of the Greek New Testament 
as a book full of thorns and poison, when, in 1516, he pro- 
duced the first critical edition of the original text, together 
with a Latin version and copious notes, the influence of 
which — descending through the labors of Tyndale and Cov- 
erdale, which lie at the foundation of our English Bible — 
is conspicuous in the New Testament as we read it now, 
even in the revised translation. But, little given as were 
the Italian humanists to Christian studies, it was from cer- 
tain notes on the New Testament by Lorenzo Valla, ‘the 
great humanist of Naples, that Erasmus received the impulse 
of his own New Testament studies. These notes of Valla 
he republished eleven years before his own edition of the 
original Greek. 

The relations of German Humanism to the German Ref- 
ormation constitute one of the most interesting problems 
of the Reformation period. The humanists and the reform- 
ers worked together upon certain lines, up to a certain 
point, with much mutual friendliness. Ulrich von Hutten, 
who among the German humanists ranks only next to 
‘Reuchlin and Erasmus in his general standing, was a friend 
of Luther till his unhappy death, in 1523. Melanchthon 
was emphatically a humanist within the Reformation. The 
Fathers, published by Erasmus, was an armory from which 
the reformers drew some of their most dangerous weapons. 
Without his text of the New Testament, Luther’s German 
translation would have been impossible. But Humanism 
and the Reformation soon began to draw apart. Eras- 
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mus said, ‘Wherever Lutheranism reigns, there good let- 
ters perish.” Melanchthon tried to counteract this ten- 
dency, but with small success. Luther had little sympathy 
with his endeavors. He had but a poor opinion of the 
classic authors. Much given to a frank and forcible ex- 
pression of his views, he affirmed that Aristotle was a 
“damned, rascally, dead heathen.” It became every day 
more evident that, if Humanism was to prosper, it must be 
without the aid and comfort of the Reformed religion. 

And Humanism was to prosper. The enthusiasm and 
the persistency of the Italian humanists had made retreat 
impossible. No mountain barriers could shut in the divine 
contagion of their joy in the old classic world. The coun- 
ter-reformation might despise the treasures that had been 
so dearly bought. So doing, it did not crush the humanists. 
It only drove them forth into every part of Northern 
Europe. France gloried in the Elder Scaliger, in Budeeus, 
in Salmasius, in Casaubon. In Holland there was as brave 
a company; in England, the Oxford reformers, Colet and 
Sir Thomas More. In Germany, Erasmus gave the law to 
universal scholarship. The labors of Bentley, of Wolf, the 
Homeric scholar, of Niebuhr, are a direct inheritance from 
these; and Bentley, Wolf, and Niebuhr are the progenitors 
of an innumerable company of historico-literary scholars 
who have reread for us the records of the ancient world, 
_ both sacred and profane, destroying much, but only that 
they might build more stately habitations for the eman- 
cipated modern spirit. To-day, the higher criticism does 
not lack apostles in the highest places of the Church. But 
that the sacred fire has never been permitted to go out is 
due, not to her theologians,— whose Biblical studies have 
had, from Luther's time well-nigh to ours, a dogmatic inspi- 
ration,— but to continuators of the humanist tradition,— 
to Spinoza, to Simon, to Astrue, to Hugo Grotius, and to 
Lessing, scholars but loosely connected with the Chureh 
or thrust beyond her pale. 

Humanism and the Reformation were agreed in ‘their 
Rete of the Scholastic Philosophy as it had been devel- 
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oped by the Schoolmen of the Roman Church. But, while 
the Reformation proceeded to construct ‘a new scholasti- 
cism, subordinating the Scriptures to its dogmatic purposes, 
the impulse of Humanism was sufficient to maintain a par- 
allel development,— that of the free mind endeavoring to 
construct a system of the universe without Scriptural au- 
thority or dogmatic bias; and it is this development which 
is luminous with the names of all the great philosophers 
of the modern world. Nor less are we indebted to the 
humanists for the development of modern science. Over 
the entrance to the pseudo-science of the medizval Church, 
they read the words which Dante saw over the gate of 
hell,— “ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” The Moors 
had been the inheritors of Hellenic science; and the at- 
tempt has frequently been made, by none more earnestly 
than by the late Dr. Draper, to credit them with the re- 
vival of science in Europe at the expiration of the Middle 
Age. But the connection cannot be made out. The true 
paternity of this revival is Greek, not at the third remove,— 
for the Jews are supposed to have interpreted the Moors to 
Christendom,— but at the first. It was a manifestation of 
the Renaissance. It was a part of that great movement of 
return upon the classic mind which was fundamental to the 
humanistic spirit. The Revival quickened every form of 
intellectual life, and science with the rest. This was the 
last to feel the vivifying touch. That it was not unfelt 
even in Italy, let the great name of Lionardo da Vinci tes- 
‘tify. He was another universal genius, his natural aptitude 
as great for science as for art. But science was the last to 
quicken of the great forms of intellectual purpose; and, in 
the south, the counter-reformation quenched its budding 
life. Elsewhere, the recovery of the Greek authors grad- 
ually led to the recovery of the Greek attitude of intellect- 
ual freedom and the Greek method of approach to the phe- 
nomena of the natural order. In 1543, when Luther had 
three years to live, Copernicus timidly put forth his epoch- 
making book. The inventions and discoveries of Galileo 
and Kepler belong to the early years of the succeeding cen- 
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tury. And thus began the series of scientific explorations 
and attendant triumphs that long since made good the 
Apocalyptist’s vision of a new heaven and a new earth. 
And still we hardly have begun to count the harvests 
that have ripened from the seed which the Italian human- 
ists found in the firm-shut hands of the long-buried authors 
of the Greek and Roman world. There is no department 
of our modern literature or life that has not felt the influ- 
ence of their thought. Mr. Arnold has instructed us that 
Thucydides as an historian was more modern than Sir 
Walter Raleigh, though his history of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion was written about two thousand years before Sir Wal- 
ter’s History of the World. But the Italian Revival had 
not succumbed to the Spaniard and the Jesuit ere its his- 
torians, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini had gone back to 
Thucydides for the model of their work; and, from thaf day 
to this, the historian, working at his best, has worked upon 
the lines of the great classic masters of his art. If other 
forms of literature have been sometimes weakened by the 
servile imitation of the classics, they have been oftener 
ennobled and enriched by them. Milton, the Puritan, was 
a humanist; and his Humanism makes his epic like unto 
cloth of gold o’erwrought with precious stones. Humanism, 
so little creative in Italy, in Spain fostered the genius of 
Cervantes, in France a Rabelais and a Racine, in England 
Shakspere and those about him, who do not seem great only 
because his greatness is transcendent of all other. The 
least of Shakspere’s Humanism was in his evident delight in 
the old classic world, his rehabilitation of its heroic men 
and women. The most and best of it was in his vivid 
apprehension of the height and depth of human nature. 
In all the range of literature, it would be impossible to find 
a more exact expression of the essential spirit of the Revival 
and the Renaissance than Hamlet’s words: “ What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving, how express and admi-— 
rable! in action, how like an angel in apprehension, how 
like a god!” And there is not a line that Shakspere wrote 
that is not a variation on this central and abiding theme. ha 
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It is a frequent vice of criticism that it would trace every 
great movement back to some single source. But our 
modern life is an exceedingly complex affair, the result of 
many causes. Of these, one of the most potent has been 
the Protestant Reformation; and working through this, and 
sometimes in spite of it, a quite incalculable force, the 
moral ideal of Christianity, forever beautiful with that spirit 
of good-will to men, to which —the very heart of Jesus — 
no form of Christianity has ever been entirely recreant. 
But to overrate the influence of Humanism: in our modern 
life would be no easy matter. From it has come the secu- 
larization of science and of art, of industry and govern- 
ment. What the humanists did was to recover a lost atti- 
tude and method,— the attitude of self-respect, the method 
of intellectual freedom, conversing with the phenomena of 
nature and of human life without subjection to any tradi- 
tion or authority superior to the rational principle which is 
in every son of man. 

A special circumstance gives to the subject of my paper 
a peculiar fitness at this present time. The classical curricu- 
lum of modern education is a reminiscence of the humanistic 
revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Our gram- 
mars and our lexicons were, for the most part, forged in the 
leaping flame of that enthusiastic epoch of our mental history. 
Lately, we have been told that this curriculum is “a college 
fetich”; and many not before convinced of this have been 
convinced by the tremendous onset of the champion of this 
opinion. It has no agreement, he insists, with the practical 
necessities of our stirring modern life. The modern lan- 
guages, with modern literature and modern science, are the 
desiderata of the time. It may be so. There will never 
come a time when it will not be profitable and pleasant to 
return to the great authors of antiquity,—to Homer and 
ZEschylus, to Sophocles and ‘Euripides, the human,” to 
Thucydides and Plato, to Cicero and Virgil. But may it 
not be better that these authors should be read, with others 
of their times, in such admirable translations as are now 
within our reach, entirely for their intellectual force and 
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literary charm, while the energy that heretofore has gone to 
the acquirement of some smattering of Greek and Latin 
goes to such studies as will best fit a man for the work he 
has to do and the life he has to live in his own time ? 
However this may be, the fact will: still remain that 
whatever is best and sweetest in our modern life comes in 
no small degree from the return of European thought and 
culture three and four centuries ago to classic sources of 
refreshment and invigoration, from the re-establishment of 
a connection with the Greek and Roman world that had 
been broken for a thousand years. Because of that re- 
establishment, we are, in good measure, what we are to-day. 
The thought and method of the time of Pericles in Greece, 
of Octavius in Rome, is bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh and spirit of our spirit. We are as those who float 
securely on a broad river’s peaceful breast. They may 
forget its sparkling sources high among the hills, the trib- 
utary streams it has received upon its way; but none the 
less it bears them grandly on, past green and golden fields, 
past proud and populous cities throbbing with energy of 
thought and use, and out, at length, upon a great, immeas- 
urable sea. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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In preceding articles, we have briefly sketched a few of 
the numerous lines of argument confirming the great primal 
truth of the being and attributes of God. Starting from 
the primary facts of knowledge, we show that things which 
appear, only appear; and that the realities behind the ap- 
pearances are time and space and conscious mind. These 
alone we absolutely know to exist. The force which causes 
motion may proceed from conscious will. Originally, it 
must have proceeded from conscious will. Our sense of 
necessity is not satisfied when we simply attribute motion 
to some preceding motion. The clear inward vision, infi- 
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nitely sharper than any microscope and reaching infinitely 
further than the telescope, perceives that there must neces- 
sarily be a cause of motion. It is, therefore, not satisfied 
by being shown a means. The physical philosopher, start- 
ing on a search for causes, pursues his inquiries for thou- 
sands of years, builds up great sciences, and fills libraries 
with the results of his labors. But, among all those results, 
he has not reached a cause: he has only shown means 
and instruments and methods by which the results are 
accomplished. The original cause, equally with the final 
purpose, lies outside of what are now recognized as the 
limits of purely physical inquiry. Physical Science seeks 
only to discover the consecutive order of the phenomena. 
For her purposes, it is sufficient to consider an immediately 
preceding phenomenon as the cause of the succeeding. For 
all that physical science cares, the universe may be con- 
sidered self-caused, as being in its totality, at each instant, 
an effect of its state in the preceding instant and the cause 
of its state in the succeeding instant. Such a view of 
cause will not, however, satisfy the demand of reason. It 
implies a continual change in the total state of the universe, 
and gives no hint of a cause of that change. In finite 
things, this demand for a cause is only satisfied by reaching 
the self-determined choice of a free agent. In regard to 
physical changes, the discovery of what is called the physi- 
cal cause is only the discovery of a means, exciting a new 
curiosity to trace the cause further back. It is only when 
we come to the determination or choice of a moral agent 
that we find any rest in this search for cause. We are led, 
in like manner, to attribute the original state of the uni- 
verse, its original emergence from potentiality into actuality, 
to the free choice of an infinite, sovereign will. No other 
cause can be assigned for the perpetual series of changes 
in the totality of its conditions. To this conclusion, we 
have found various lines of inductive reasoning give strong 
confirmation. The universe embodies and illustrates myriad 
laws of symmetry in space and of rhythm in time. This is 
almost in itself a demonstration that Nature sprang from 
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a mind capable of seeing symmetry and rhythm. We have 
shown that this result is further strengthened by the dis- 
covery that certain forms of symmetry in space and of 
rhythm in time, embodied in nature, are capable of being 
expressed in one and the same algebraic formula, as though 
one mind had planned both embodiments of the one alge- 
braic law. 
But the world is not only thus the embodiment of mathe- 
matical ideas: it is a vastly complicated system of means 
and ends,—so much so that teleological language is the 
simplest mode of expressing many of the facts of nature. 
Even further than this, the assumption that everything in 
nature has been accomplished with the utmost economy of 
force and the greatest attainment of purposes becomes, in 
the hands of the mathematician, a fertile means of disgcover- 
ing laws of nature.’ For example, many facts of acoustics, 
thermotics, and optics; many, also, in the higher branches 
of vegetable and animal physiology,— have been or may be 
deduced from the simple assumption of the infinite wisdom 
of God, and the corollary that he would waste no force. 
Still further, we have shown that the world is the embodi- 
ment of beauty, of love, and of justice. We have, however, 
confessed that in these higher departments the arguments 
are less capable of being put into logical formule. Those 
who discuss questions of natural theology are always in- 
clined. to seek intellectual forms of argument, and have, 
therefore, not usually felt so keenly the strength of these 
arguments from higher sentiments. The world, however, 
in general, does not endeavor to formulate its convictions in 
language. Its clearest, strongest, and most assured beliefs 
are frequently incapable of being either put into definite 
words or defined by syllogistic argument. The conelu- 
sions of the heart are, in general, less liable to error than 
those of the head. The number of those who are indifferent — 
to the moral expression of Nature is not so large as the 
number of those who are incapable of analyzing her thought. 
All lines of inductive reasoning, however, fail of leading 
absolutely to the infinite. The universe, as we see it and 
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know it by observation, is not infinite. Our demand for a 
first cause of the visible universe does not, therefore, ask for 
an absolutely infinite cause. Much less do lines of induc- 
tion, which take in but a few facts of observation, lead to 
absolutely infinite results. It has therefore been objected 
that theological reasoning can only render probable the 
existence of a God, and cannot prove the existence of God 
in the highest sense. Even some of the strongest theists 
have made this concession. Dr. Samuel Clarke admits that, 
in his demonstration of the being of God, he only proves 
the existence of a wise God, not of an infinitely wise and 
infinitely powerful being. Immanuel Kant, in his Critique 
of the Pure Reason, states very strongly the same view of the 
impossibility of demonstrating infinite attributes in the Cre- 
ator of a finite universe. Yet the idea of causation shows 
that the universe had its origin in an eternal, self-existing 
being. This, says Clarke, is one of the first and most nat- 
ural conclusions which any man who thinks at all can form. 
All things cannot possibly have arisen out of nothing, 
neither can they have depended upon one another in an 
endless succession. In either case, the universe would be 
without a cause. The question is, however, What are the 
attributes of the original cause? This question, itis usually 
thought, can be answered only by induction from the uni- 
verse itself. Here, then, we appear to leave demonstration. 
We rest upon the evidence of finite facts: therefore, our con- 
clusions cannot reach infinity. Let us, however, remember 
that an inadequate cause is not a cause. There must be 
some proportion between the cause and the effect. The 
effect, the universe, embraces intelligent moral beings: the 
cause of the universe, therefore, cannot be devoid of intelli- 
gence and of moral attributes. John Stuart Mill has seen 
fit to put an answer to this theistic argument into the absurd 
form of saying that pepper in the broth does not prove pep- 
per in the cook. The reply is so obvious that Mill can 
hardly have failed to see it; namely, that pepper in the 
broth does prove that the cook had pepper. We are under 
a logical necessity of assuming every being to be either con- 
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scious or unconscious. A being neither conscious nor un- 
conscious is as impossible to our imagination as a period of 
time neither past nor future. We are. also under a logical 
necessity of regarding that which is conscious as of higher 
rank than that which is unconscious. We are under the 
equal necessity of agreeing with Anselm in making a cause 
of higher rank than the effect, of admitting that the depend- 
ent must depend upon something greater than itself. We 
cannot imagine or admit that an unconscious cause can pro- 
duce conscious being. If we allow Mr. Mill’s postulate, 
that a cause need not be similar to its effect, we must also 
claim the postulate that a cause must be sufficient for its 
effect. Matter and mechanical force are not a sufficient 
cause for the production of even a finite personality, while 
an infinite person is a sufficient cause for the whole universe 
of matter and motion. 

It may appear, however, that the great gap to be bridged 
is the interval between a personal, self-existent cause of the 
universe and the absolutely infinite God, perfect in every 
attribute. All our arguments seem to run from the fact of 
existence, on the chain of causation, to a self-existent being ; 
from the fact of finite, personal, moral agents up to the per- 
sonality of that self-existent cause. But it may be said 
that the difficult problem is how from such a God, proved 
by reasoning from finite facts, we are to rise to the concep- 
tion of an ideal, infinitely perfect being. Clarke does it 
simply in the manner of Anselm, from the higher rank of a 
cause, as compared with an effect. ‘ The self-existent being 
must of necessity, being the original of all things, contain 
in itself the sum and highest degree of all the perfections 
of all things.” Kant’s ground is very similar. ‘ The pres- 
ent world,” he says, ‘opens to us so immense a theatre of 
diversity, order, fitness, and beauty, whether we seek after 
them in the infinite of space or in its infinitesimal divisions, 
that, even in the knowledge which our weak reason has 
been able to attain, language lacks power to express the 
multitude and greatness of its wonders, so that our judg- 
ment of the whole terminates in a speechless, and therefore 
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the more eloquent, astonishment. We everywhere behold a 
chain of effects and causes, ends and means, regular begin- 
nings and endings. Nothing has come of itself into its pres- 
ent state, but always indicates another thing further back 
as its cause, rendering precisely the same inquiry into causes 
necessary, so that the great universe would sink into non- 
existence did we not admit something self-existent, original, 
independent, external to this vast series of changes, the 
cause of its origin. How great are we to represent this 
primal cause of the universe? We are not acquainted with 
the whole of the universe, still less can we compare the 
actual with the possible. But why should we not, since we 
require an external being superior to all the actual as a 
cause of the actual, suppose that being to be superior also 
to everything possible? ... It would be comfortless, and also 
futile, to attempt to show any lack of authority for such a 
supposition.” 

We perceive, therefore, that both the great Englishman 
and the greater German metaphysician make the same leap 
across the chasm. They admit that demonstration only 
goes so far as to prove the existence of one original, self- 
existent cause. They claim that induction goes so far as 
to show overwhelming evidence that the cause of the uni- 
verse is a wise intelligence, whose will is the cause of the 
phenomena which his wisdom planned. Then, by a single 
leap, they spring to the conclusion that this wise power is 
the one original, self-existent being, and that his attributes 
are all absolutely infinite, that he is infinite in his perfec- 
tions. Mr. Herbert Spencer admits the first conclusion. 
He says, indeed, that the existence of one original, self-exist- 
ent cause is the most certain of all truths, not exceeded in 
certainty by our knowledge of our own existence, and 
equally thrust upon our attention at every turn of our con- 
scious life. Further than this he at first refused to go, 
and would not admit that induction shows the Creator of 
the world to be wise or good, much less that it shows him 
to be infinitely wise and infinitely good. 

Yet the induction for the wisdom and even for the good- 
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ness of God is immeasurably strong. It is impossible for 
fancy to imagine a universe moving by law, fulfilling or 
carrying into realization an ideal plan, and showing any 
more numerous and satisfactory proofs of the intelligent 
foresight and perfect skill of its creator than the actual 
universe shows. All actuality, all realization, known to us, . 
is in space and time, and therefore amenable to mathe- 
matical law. So far, therefore, as the purpose and function 
of actually existing things are known to us, we may test 
the foresight and skill of the Creator by subjecting the 
creation to mathematical analysis. We may not be suffi- 
cient masters of analysis to apply it to every actual case in 
the creation; but, so far as we can apply it, it is an absolute 
test. If we have no power to see and test truth at all, then 
it is idle to argue either against or for belief in God. To 
be thoroughly agnostic, a man should be thoroughly scepti- 
cal; and a thorough sceptic, being able to disprove nothing, 
ought to hold all things equally true or equally false. He 
should therefore be just as sure of spiritual realities as he 
is of the existence of the every-day world about him. But 
if, on the other hand, we have any power to see and test 
truth, then mathematical conclusions have absolute cer- 
tainty, and mathematical tests are absolute tests. 

We cannot, however, bring external things into absolute 
conformity to mathematical law, neither do we find in 
nature any absolute conformity. If nature did, in any 
instance, conform exactly to law, we could not recognize 
it, because we have no means of absolute accuracy in the 
measurement of either space or time. Yet we men bring 
external things into so close a conformity to mathematical 
law as to give absolute certainty of our intent; and, in 
nature, we find a conformity so close as to give absolute 
certainty to our interpretation. For example, the laws of 
planetary motion and the laws of crystalline forms are held, 
in the mind of the man of science, to be absolutely certain. 
Yet no observed position of the heavenly bodies and no ob- 
served forms of crystals ever yet agreed exactly with those 
laws. Now, in applying mathematical law as a test of the 
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wisdom and foresight of the Creator, there are numerous in- 
stances in which the law of the created form is demonstrated 
to be the perfect and only perfect law, although the actual 
individual form may never be in absolute conformity with 
that law. It may, however, be said that these numerous 
instances do not absolutely prove that it is so in every in- 
stance. They demonstrate the wisdom and foresight of the 
Creator; but they do not demonstrate the perfection of that 
wisdom; much less do they give a demonstration of the 
perfection of his moral attributes. How, then, is it that we 
presume, with Kant, to make the leap, and rush to the 
conclusion that the original, self-existent cause is not only 
absolutely eternal in his being, but absolutely infinite in 
every conceivable and inconceivable perfection ? 

To answer this question, let us look a little more closely 
at the meaning of infinity; and let us begin with the 
simplest infinite,— the infinite of space. The word “infi- 
nite” is negative in its form, meaning without bounds; but 
its signification is positive. It does not so much refer to the 
absence of limits as to the surpassing of all limits. A line 
of infinite length is not simply a line without ends nor a 
line to which you can assign no ends. It is a line which 
actually and actively passes beyond all assignable and all 
unassignable limits. When you attempt, in imagination, to 
trace such a line,—to pursue, for example, a hyperbolic 
comet into space,—you recoil, not merely with a sense of 
the impossibility of your coming to an end. That merely 
negative perception could never generate the sense of the 
sublime. You recoil at the perception of the possibility of 
going on forever. Let us suppose your motion to be with 
accelerating velocity forever. You can still go on forever. 
There will be, indeed, no end. But that is not the pecu- 
liarity. The peculiarity is that your motion would in that 
case be always beginning, and that you will have at the 
end of eternity as far to go as you had at the beginning, 
or would have had, had you begun an eternity sooner. 
Let us illustrate, further, by an endlessness of motion in 
space, but not infinite. Suppose a locomotive to be run- 
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ning at the rate of a mile a minute. It is evident that 
she will run two miles in two minutes. But now suppose 
her to be of no weight, to be a mere point in motion. 
Suppose, further, that, in the midst of this run at the rate 
of two miles a minute, we may interpose as many instanta- 
neous stops as we please. The detention is to operate instan- 
taneously without slackening; and, on release, the speed of 
a mile a minute is to be instantaneously resumed. All this 
is of course physically impossible, but our locomotive is now 
imaginary and without momentum. Let, then, these deten- 
tions be as short as we please,— say, for example, one sec- 
ond or any fixed minute fraction of a second. We have the 
choice of saying when she shall stop. Let us choose that 
she should stop a thousandth part of a second at the end of 
the first mile, an equal time at the end of the next half- 
mile, then at a quarter-mile, and so on, running each time 
half as far, but having each detention the one-thousandth 
part of a second. Then she would keep moving to all 
eternity, and could never reach the end of the second mile. 
There would be no end to her motion, but it would be far 
from being infinite. It would be all enclosed within two — 
miles. The motion in this case would be endless, both in- 
space and in time; but it would be limited in space and 
infinite only in duration. 

The idea of infinity, therefore, is not negative, but posi- 
tive. It is not a merely fanciful idea, derived from such 
examples of spectre locomotives and of hyperbolic comets 
which may never have existed. It is an idea forced upon 
every human being who has risen to conscious thought con- 
cerning his origin and his destiny. The child and the 
savage as well as the philosopher wrestle with it, and are 
vanquished by it. But that wrestling reveals to them’ their 
strength. Like the fabled riddle of the Beotian sphinx, it 
reveals to the questioner himself. The mind which can 
grapple with and wrestle with the problem of the infinite, 
even though it be baffled by it, rises a victor, in so far 
as this,— that it learns to recognize the element of infinity 
in itself. A man’s power. to reason out results which he 
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cannot imagine — to see, for example, that, however far he 
goes in one direction, he is still as exactly in the centre of 
infinite space as before — conclusively proves that he is not 
the mere product of a few pounds avoirdupois of flesh and 
blood and bones. It is absolutely impossible either to imag- 
ine or .to reason out the possibility of a few kilograms of 
chemicals rising to such conclusions concerning infinite 
space. In the language of Emerson, man is himself a 
“clothed eternity.” The “currents of universal being flow 
through him.” “He is part or particle of God.” He sees 
the infinite, because he is partaker in the infinite. 

This vision of the infinite is by no means confined to 
space and time. Why should we ask to explain our sudden 
leap, from the induction of the finite to the infinite, in re- 
gard to spiritual attributes? Since we clearly see the infi- 
nite in space and time, what hinders our seeing the infinite 
in spirit? The bodily senses take cognizance only of finite 
extensions and finite durations, but the mental vision 
sweeps beyond the universe and through the eternities. In 
like manner, the sense of effort in attention, the conscious- 
ness of volition in producing motion, the conscious resist- 
ance to pressure, give instances only of finite measures of 
force. But long and patient interrogation of Nature, volu- 
minous records of her answers, and patient scrutiny and 
analysis of those records have revealed to man the omnipres- 
ence of the force of gravity and of the elasticity and com- 
pression of the ether. These forces are, in their amount, as 
much beyond the power of Arabic figures wielded by rea- 
son as they are beyond our imagination. But it is not by 
mere induction from even these tremendous forces that we 
attain the idea of absolute omnipotence. The human mind 
sprang to that conception, as it did to the conception of 
infinite space, from its own eagle vision. We bow before 
the omnipotence of God, which we recognize because we 
have been made in his image. In a certain sense, we have 
an omnipotence in ourselves in the very ability to ap- 
prehend that such omnipotence exists. The idea is its own 
youcher, and asks for no inductive proof of its own certainty. 
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The long lines of induction which are sketched in essays 
upon natural theology are not proofs — they are simply con- 
firmations and illustrations — of the truth to which the mind 
attains by a single glance toward God. So far from being 
necessary in order to convince us of the being and attri- 
butes of God, they are, in that direction, of scarce any value. 
But, on the other hand, they are invaluable in leading us to 
meditate upon, to expand, and to render clear our apprehen- 
sion of, his being and attributes. We attain the conception 
that God is almighty by a single leap; but we give expan- 
sion, definiteness, vividness, to our conception by a study of 
the movements of the universe. 

Thus, also, with the higher ideas of love and justice and 
holiness: they lie above the sphere of induction and of de- 
duction; but they are not inaccessible to the mind of man, 
since he is created in the image of the All-loving, All-good, 
All-holy. We do not ask nor need the aid of inductive rea- 
soning to prove the reality and the infinite value of these di- 
vine attributes. But just as we need extended bodies and 
rhythmical movements to be our guides in bringing us to a 
knowledge of space and time and in leading us to a recog- 
nition of and study of their relations, and just as we need 
physical obstacles to our own movements, and need. arith- 
metical calculations of the greatness of the mechanical 
powers of the universe, to lead us to the contemplation of the 
Eternal and Almighty, so we need the discipline of family — 
relationship and social intercourse, the rapture of conjugal 
love, the peace and blessedness of philanthropy, the diffi- 
culties of human government, and the study of jurispru- 
dence and statesmanship and social science, to lead us to the 
contemplation of that moral perfection, that unfathomable 
love and justice, which guides and governs the universe. In 
this moral realm, it is precisely as it is in regard to space and ~ 
time and mechanical force: induction does not lead to, but 
only toward, the infinite. Induction leads us simply to look 
in the right direction; and then, by direct vision, we see 
the infinite as clearly, incontrovertibly, unmistakably, as 
we can see the finite. 
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The mind cannot be satisfied without the perception of 
the infinities of space and time, and of an original, self- 
existent cause of all things. The heart cannot be satisfied 
without an infinite, absolute justice, without an eternal, 
infinite pity, without an almighty protector for injured in- 
nocence and an inflexible avenger for insolent tyranny, 
_ eruelty, and heartless wrong-doing. In other words, the 
heart will not be satisfied without God. The intellect sees 
that this inappeasable longing of the heart was implanted 
there by the Creator. ‘Thus, these heavenly affections them- 
selves become the strongest witness of the reality of the 
things for which they long. It is not unreasonable for 
Kant and Clarke to assume that we poor, finite creatures 
do not construct in our own imagination any higher God, 
any more potent, original, self-existent cause, or endowed 
with higher attributes, than are found in the real Cause of 
the universe. There may be a great deal of pride and of 
self-conceit in the human heart; but, in a sane mind, it 
cannot go to the length of asserting that mortal man is 
better or wiser than the original Builder of the universe, or 
that he is even capable of conceiving one better. Even the 
agnostic and the atheist indignantly repel the charge that 
they think themselves capable of improving the constitution 
of the world. The pessimist himself would have to think 
more than twice before he could suggest any improvement 
in the laws of nature. 


“ All is well and wisely put”; 


and there is nothing that can reasonably be said against the 
doctrine that the soul of man, having in itself a certain 
infinite power of laying hold of infinity, has a direct vision 
not only of the infinite nature of space and time, but of the 
infinite character of intellect, the possibility of absolute 
knowledge,— nay, of the existence of an infinite mind gov- 
erning the universe. The soul of man has, also, a direct 
vision of the existence of a universal, absolute justice, holi- 
ness, and benevolence among the attributes of the infinite 
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AN OLD BOSTON PREACHER AND WIT. 


It is refreshing to find a rill of genuine humor running 
through the gravities of New England life in the eighteenth 
century. Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the gloom 
of that period. Constraint there certainly was, and at 
times an almost morbid fear of becoming profane. Never- - 
theless there were healthy spirits, which bubbled irresistibly 
to the surface on occasion, as a natural expression of the 
simple, law-abiding lives of the people. No one better 
illustrated and no one more heartily encouraged this ten- 
dency of reaction than the clergy of New England. It is 
doubtful if a sounder, more robust set of professional men 
ever lived than they. No sooner had the temper of the 
times become overweighted with seriousness than these very 
men, who had frowned so often at levity, became conscious 
of the incongruities about them, and in many instances 
offered a relief. As a rule, the colonial preachers possessed 
a keen sense of humor, although, to be sure, their conces- 
sions to the Indicrous often had a somewhat elephantine 
heaviness of motion, as if men of their weight of harness 
were not used to so light a step. Nor did traditional 
decorum seem to suffer unduly when such reverend wags 
and punsters as Cotton Mather, Nicholas Noyes, John See- 
comb, and Mather Byles convulsed the town with their 
jokes and at the same time coerced it with their exhorta- 
tions. Men were prepared to concede them a license here 
as elsewhere, even beyond what our current notions of 
the strictness of the time would seem to warrant. To a 
place like Salem, “in which hypochondriac, hysteric, and 
other maniac disorders prevailed and seemed to be endem- 
ical,” there must have been decided gain in the half-cen- 
tury pastorate of a man like Nicholas Noyes, who preached 
and punned and “ mangled images” in a truly providential 
disregard of the atmospheric conditions of the time. 

One can measure the dearth of enlivening resource by the 
almost unaccountable success of another clerical wit, John 
Seccomb, who managed to acquire a certain currency as a 
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writer of humorous verse even across the water. Lines which 
it would now take considerable critical courage so much as to 
quote, were then deemed worthy of an introduction by the 
Governor of Massachusetts into the columns of the London 
magazines. Even Cotton Mather, that “literary behemoth 
of early New England,” never neglected an opportunity for 
pointing a joke, although his cleverest touches could hardly 
hope to equal that element of unconscious humor which we 
discover in his manners and appearance. We are now ata 
sufficiently safe distance to enjoy the pompous bearing, the 
inflated self-confidence, and the stilted phrase by which he 
so thoroughly overawed his contemporaries. 

It was, however, the Boston of the Revolution which fur- 
nishes us the best illustration of this reactionary tendency 
in the person of Mather Byles, the first pastor of Hollis 
Street Church. At one moment he seems out of place in 
the social and religious conditions of the time, and at another 
he most aptly reflects the features of the life about him. It 
is a mistake to think of the Boston of the Revolution asa 
mere hot-bed of democracy. Doubtless, the dominant bent 
of the people was a levelling and progressive sentiment, in 
which, however, a large popular element did not share. 
Boston was also loyally aristocratic, and the fact that this 
strictly Anglican contingent either fled the country or was 
forced into silence must not make us blind to its existence. 
It is only lately that justice has been done to the average 
Tory of a hundred years ago, and such books as Prof. Hos- 
mer’s Samuel Adams are a needed step in this direction. 
Unpopular as Mather Byles became in his later years, he 
was too sincere in his tastes and prejudices to have lost 
public respect. This he retained to the end, bitter oppo- 
nent of constitutional liberty and satirist of its friends as he 
openly was. Love the king and the mother country as he 
might, no one ever accused him of cowardice; and some 
of those who most seriously questioned his course in stand- 
ing between his countrymen and their obvious rights re- 
mained his admirers and benefactors to the end. 

The truth was that the Tory preacher was just as honestly 
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a rebel and just as brave in his own conviction as the 
neighbors and people whom his divergence so grieved and 
outraged. ‘They had revolted from the king, he from the 
people ; and the difference in stand-point was one for which 
perhaps neither could be held responsible. Even in his 
uncompromising Toryism there was much that those who 
came gradually to look upon him as an enemy could admire. 
If a certain exclusive bent of mind made him cling to the 
conservative and well-ordered in government and in life, 
his downright temper and his hearty, unflinching manner of 
meeting his foes must have helped them to remember what 
was native and common to them both. 

It was only in sentiment that Pastor Byles could be said 
to be alien to the life about him. By birth and association, 
he was closely allied with the best blood of New England; 
and no one better maintained the essential habits and tone 
of New England society than he. Born in Boston, March 
26, 1706, educated at Harvard College, and related through 
his mother to John Cotton and Richard Mather, we should 
naturally have expected to find him on the side of the 
colonies, as soon as the issue had once become local. Add 
to this that his two marriages had connected him succes- 
sively with the families of Gov. Belcher and Lieut.-Gov. 
Tailer, and that he was the pastor of a most loyal congre- 
gation of worshippers in Hollis Street, and the wonder 
deepens that so wide and fatal a difference should have 
sprung up between his neighbors and himself. Up to the 
time of the struggle with England, which from the first 
found him on the wrong side, Dr. Byles led a peaceful life, 
full of influence and honor, and relieved in its more serious 
aspects by many side-lights of genial and characteristic 
humor. When he would marry, as when he died, or was 
thrust into confinement for his outspoken expressions of dis- 
loyalty, he lad his joke, which the town was not slow to 
repeat aud treasure up. The lady who had rejected him ae- 
cepted a Mr. Quincy. ‘So, madam,” he is reported to have 
said, “you prefer a Quincy to Byles, it seems.” ‘ Yes,” was” 
the immediate reply, “for, if there had been anything worse 
than biles, God would have afflicted Job with it.” 
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For forty-three years Dr. Byles presided over Hollis 
Street Church, an impressive figure in the streets of Bos- 
ton and a thoroughly popular man in every relationship he 
assumed. His outward presence and his eloquence seemed 
to have gone together. Nature had done everything for 
him ; and, although possessed of ample tact, he never had 
any fear of consequences in whatever position he assumed. 
Most marked of all his physical possessions was a voice of 
remarkable range and musical quality, which he knew how 
to use with great effectiveness. The noticeable element in 
his preaching, as we now read his printed sermons, is the 
sympathy it showed with men and affairs. He was said to 
have been a good pastor, and he certainly had a broad grasp 
on life in its every-day aspects. He wrote essays, too, for 
the New England Weekly Journal, and was known even as 
far as the mother country as a more than average poetaster. 
Men like Pope, Lansdowne, and Watts remembered him 
with copies of their books at their publication. But, in all 
these varied avenues of expression, the reputation of a wit 
clung to the author of sermon, essay, or rhyme, and laid 
him open to many an attack not usually to have been ex- 
pected in one of his position. His neighbor and rival, 
Joseph Green, used to say that, if it were not for fear of 
crossing the water, Dr. Byles would go to England and 
become an Episcopalian; but, certainly, he dared even 
greater risks at home for the sake of indulging his favorite 
impulse. He must needs pay the price of his irresistible 
lapsings into fun in the personal discomfort and the occa- 
sional injury to his professional dignity which inevitably 
followed. To the joker, the world is a legitimate prey; 
but, in reaching his end, he is often forced to encounter 
the most sensitive of reactions. Boston, at this time, was 
the home of a select company of wits, who spared no one in 
their efforts to enliven the town. Public and private acts 
were satirized and lampooned without mercy. Every weak 
point in the social or political economy of the day became 
a target for playful thrust or cynical allusion. Officials in 
Church and State found in their position no immunity 
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from criticism. More than once, Gov. Belcher had run 
the gauntlet of this ridicule; and why should one who, like 
Dr. Byles, frequently laid himself open to comment, hope to 
escape unchallenged ? 

Joseph Green, the presiding genius of this group of wags, 
was a Tory merchant of Boston, who after the Revolution 
went to live in London. Mather Byles calls him a distiller, 
perhaps by way of retort in that never-ceasing warfare of 
wit which was kept up between them. At any rate, he 
graduated at Harvard College, and devoted his leisure to 
those forms of rhymed writing of which the premature epi- 
taph is the best illustration. Any one who left open a 
weak point in his armor was pretty sure of an attack from 
him, and no one more sure than the popular pastor of Hol- 
lis Street. By many Green was supposed to have written 
the caricature of the Boston clergy which was town talk 
about the year 1774, although its authorship was variously 
attributed to other well-known wits of the day. It thus 
refers to Dr. Byles: — 

“ There’s punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts, 


Who visits folks to crack his jokes, 
That never mend their hearts. 


“ With strutting gait and wig so great, 
He walks along the streets, 
And throws out wit, or what’s like it, 
To every one he meets.” 


On his return from a voyage-to Nova Scotia, the Doctor 
expressed his sense of the dangers he had passed in a very 
impressive ‘“ Hymn to be sung at Sea.” This was at once 
parodied by Green, who was ever on the watch for his prey ; 
and so great were the author’s annoyance and the amusement 
of the public that the poet, in return, attempted to outpar- 
ody the parody. But the good Doctor only lost his temper, 
and succeeded in adding to the merriment of his tormentors. 

As arule, however, his quickness of resource was equal 
to any emergency. When Mr. Prince of the Old South 
Church failed to appear in time for the afternoon service 
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which he had agreed to conduct for his neighbor Byles, the 
latter began the preliminary exercises in the expectation 
that the preacher would be present before he should get to 
the sermon. Being disappointed again in this, he explained 
the circumstance to his congregation, and, turning to Psalm 
exlvi, 3, proceeded to exhort them from the text; “ Put not 
your faith in princes.” Fun with him was a flash, an irre- 
sistible impulse, which doubtless often surprised himself as 
much as others by the impression it conveyed. At any 
rate, if it entailed upon him the charge of seeming frivolity, 
his sufferings in this regard were probably no greater than 
those of many others of the world’s most devout teachers. 
Such men as Martin Luther, Cromwell, Sydney Smith, 
Rowland Hill, Norman Macleod, and Father Taylor have 
seen no choice between yielding to their exuberance of 
spirits or sinking beneath the strain and burden of life. 
The exigencies of life will often dignify the sense of the 
ludicrous into a sanitary diversion, and one can readily 
understand how men like Abraham Lincoln have felt that 
they must have given up if they could not have laughed. 
Mather Byles used his love of fun as a weapon, inveigh- 
ing against the evils of his time in terms of irrepressible sar- 
casm, often suffering himself by the edge of his wit as well 
as recalling others to forgotten duty. Sometimes his sallies 
of mirth or incongruities of anecdote would invade even his 
ministrations from the pulpit; but, as a rule, he is said to 
have kept his propensities to fun for secular occasions. Per- 
haps no better, certainly no more familiar, instance of his 
wise use of the retort is given than that of his salute to two 
of the city fathers whom he one day saw floundering in the 
mud before his house in vain attempts to extricate their ve- 
hicle from the street slough which they had refused to repair. 
Bowing elaborately, the Doctor suggested that he had often 
complained of the nuisance. Then he added, as he watched 
their unavailing struggles, “Gentlemen, I am glad to see 
you stirring in this matter now.” His method of ridding 
himself of a pastoral infliction may be mentioned, if not com- 
mended. A disagreeable woman of the New Lights sect 
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happened to call upon him the day that a London vessel 
had landed three hundred street lamps for the use of the 
city. Wearying of the interview, he asked if she had 
heard the news, in so significant a manner as to at once 
elicit the reply, ‘“ No, dear Doctor: pray tell me what news.” 
“Why, three hundred New Lights have come over in a ship 
that arrived this morning from London.” ‘ Bless me!” the 
woman exclaimed: ‘I had not heard of it.” ‘ Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “and the selectmen have wisely ordered them to be 
put in irons immediately.” 

In this case, he was easily rid of his guest; but, in all 
others, the consequences of his bluntness were not so easily 
borne. For the last years of his life, he had -almost an 
entire community, including the congregation to which he 
ministered, arrayed against him; and, although he never 
toned down his spirits even in this hopeless conflict with his 
neighbors, it is to be supposed that the point of much of his 
fun was not quite so well appreciated by them as it had 
been before. And yet they never ceased to stand in a cer- 
tain awe of him, though they had the clearest advantage 
over him in the struggle of opinion. No one could help 
respecting the courage of the man; for it took a brave 
front to be an outspoken Tory in that time and place, and 
Mather Byles everywhere but in the pulpit proclaimed his 
sympathy with the British invaders. Remonstrated with 
again and again by his parishioners and friends, he yet de- 
clined to leave the city with his countrymen, and persisted 
in publicly praying for the king. The exasperation of his 
neighbors is not difficult to understand, when they were 
obliged to see the man whom they had looked up to walk- 
ingopenly with red-coats and entertaining them at his home. 

His family fully shared in his unpatriotic sentiments. 
Even as late as 1837 his daughters, who alone survived, 
would acknowledge no allegiance but that of Great Britain 
American independence had been established half a cen- 
tury, and yet these two descendants of the Tory preacher 
continued to revolve round the memories and traditions oa 
the British occupation. They were then still living in the 
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old Byles homestead, a two-story, wooden building, located 
at the bend in Tremont Street, where they rejoiced their 
eyes with countless curiosities of the siege of Boston, and 
delighted to recall the time when they had walked arm 
in arm on Boston Common with such distinguished offi- 
cers as Lord Percy and General Howe. The extension of 
Tremont Street finally cut away the south-eastern portion 
of their house, but they could never become reconciled to 
what seemed to them a needless desecration. Indeed, the 
elder of the two alone survived the shock, and could only 
look at it as one of the disagreeable consequences of living 
in a republic. ‘“ Had we been living under a king,” she 
used to say, “he would have cared nothing about our little 
property, and we could have enjoyed it in our own way as 
long as we lived.” 

It was not long before the unpatriotic preacher was called 
to account for both his actions and his public utterance. 
He was first denounced in meeting as a traitor to his land; 
but, this not sufficing for his correction, a special court 
ordered his confinement on board a ship in the harbor. 
This sentence was, however, soon mitigated to a strict 
surveillance in his own house. Out of this incident came 
one of the most familiar and characteristic touches of his 
humor. Persuading the sentinel to go on an errand for 
him, he himself mounted guard at his own door, marching 
solemnly up and down with musket to his shoulder, while 
the people in the street enjoyed the spectacle. Through 
some official freakishness, the guard was removed, rein- 
stated, and finally again dismissed. “I have been guarded, 
regarded, and disregarded,” was the comment of the appar- 
ently indifferent observer of all this useless formality. As 
a prisoner, the recalcitrant Doctor seems to have been a 
decided success. Most of his time appears to have been 
spent in poking fun at his keeper or looking beyoud his 
windows to find the mirthful possibilities of the situation. 
The soldier stationed in front of his house was never any- 
thing more to him than was indicated by his reply to the 
question of a caller, “Oh, that is only an observe-a-tory.” 
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But his Toryism was challenged by Church as well as 
State. A schedule of grievances was sent him by his par- 
ishioners in Hollis Street, and a public interview requested. 
It was granted, but not in a spirit calculated to allay the 
timidity with which, in spite of their being in the right, 
they approached the meeting. They still dreaded the 
“awful eye and awful tongue” of the pastor who was never 
known to be wanting in self-possession or the resources of 
wit and sarcasm. Relieved by the fact that the soldiery 
had stripped the body of the church of pews, the male 
members of the flock betook themselves to the safer dis- 
tance of the galleries, where in silence and trepidation they 
awaited the grim presence they had evoked. The culprit, 
however, understood his power over them, and delayed at 
his pleasure, until, at the last moment, the door swung 
wide, and with imposing solemnity and undaunted front 
the pastor strode up the aisle. Mounting the pulpit in full 
robes of office, he hung his three-cornered hat upon the peg, 
and waited afew moments, with his eye upon his accusers 
in the galleries. Then he said, “If ye have aught to com- 
municate, say on.” 

A diminutive deacon rose, and began to read from above 
in a quavering voice: “The Church of Christ in Hollis 
Street ’— “ Louder!” came from the pulpit, in a voice not 
intended to assure the reader. Clearing his throat, the 
deacon began again: “The Church of Christ in Hollis 
Street” — “Louder!” shouted the irate Doctor, in a still 
higher key. A third time the feeble effort was made, and 
“Louder, I say,—louder!” was interjected in tones of thun- 
der.. The trembling reader was only allowed to reach the 
fifth specification in the charges, when the accused rose to 
his feet, and put a stop to the proceedings. “Tis false, ’tis 
false, ’tis false; and the Church of Christ in Hollis Street 
knows ’tis false!” And, forthwith, he marched down and 
out, never again to enter the doors. 

But his dismissal and consequent loss of position and 
comfort seem never to have touched that buoyancy of spirits 
which made Mather Byles largely independent of cireum- 
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stances. From this time on, he cheerfully went his way, 
even after his own cause had miscarried and his enemies 
had come back in triumph. With this event, his public 
work in Boston ended; but he was still one of its well- 
known characters, whose words were repeated and handed 
down. A great many of his apt sayings are recorded, show- 
ing the toleration which could find amusement in the wit that 
was uttered against the makers of the history themselves. 
He might have gone to England to live after the Revolution, 
as did so many of his friends; but he remained a Bostonian 
to the end, making the round of a few familiar visits, and 
in turn receiving those of his professional associates who 
were left. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, once found him con- 
fined to his chair by the infirmities of age, and was asked to 
excuse him from rising. “Iam not one of the rising gen- 
eration,” apologized the veteran punster. Bishop Parker 
happened to call upon him only a few minutes before the 
end. Approaching the bedside of his dying friend, the 
bishop was warned by a finger feebly lifted that there was 
something he wanted to say. “I have almost got to the 
world where there are no bishops,” was what greeted the 
prelate’s ear as he bent to listen. The very people whose 
sentiments of loyalty he had outraged contributed to his ne- 
cessities. He had fallen from his former high position, but 
he was never in his own estimation or in that of his neigh- 
bors quite the fallen man. Of an essentially American 
genius, he was still recognized as one of them, in spite of 
certain ugly prejudices which had strangely stuck to him 
from youth. It was finally agreed to say as little as possible 
about these, until they became almost as if they had not 
been. We, too, can forget them, and think of the genial, 
sturdy, uncompromising presence of the man as one of the 
interesting figures in the history of our past as a people; 
for it was by just such a spirit as he showed that the free- 
dom of the colonies was assured and perpetuated. For our 
own part, we much prefer to think of him, not as the 
traitor and Tory, but as the sportive embodiment of a time 
that had altogether too much of serious thought and care. 
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HAS THE COURSE OF RELIGION BEEN A 
PROGRESSION OR A DEGENERATION ? 


In regard to the direction in which religion has moved, 
there are two chief views, each strong in popular favor and 
directly contradictory, the one of the other. 

On the one hand, there are those who hold that the course 
of religious change, in general (that is, outside of the divinely 
favored channel of Judaism and Christianity), has been one 
of degeneracy. The various non-Christian religions are 
looked upon as corruptions and perversions, or more or less 
confused reminiscences, of a pure primeval religion, super- 
naturally given to the first man or men, and whose fun- 
damental truths are preserved for us in the Old Testanient. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that the course of 
religious metamorphoses has been, in general, an ascending 
one, a progressive evolution, and that the various religions 
that we find in the world have grown up, from the simpler 
and ruder stages of man’s intellectual infancy, by gradual 
steps, co-ordinate with his physical and social development, 
and his increasing capacity to discern and appropriate the 
constant influx of divine inspiration, till they reached at 
length that purity and elevation which they at present 
exhibit. 

The question is an important one. On its decision de- 
pend the whole course and method of the study of religion. 
If the course of religion be presumed a degeneration from 
the normal standard presented in the Bible, as is held by 
one school, then we must study the non-Christian religions 
with reference to their respective variations from that nor- 
mal standard and their probable retention of recognizable 
vestiges of the primitive revelation. On the other hand, if 
the course of religion be regarded as a progression, accord- 
ing to the principles of evolution, then we ought to begin 


with its simplest and most ancient forms, and take up its 


development from stage to stage. 
I know, indeed, that, if we take up some of the modern 
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books, we shall find this subject treated as if already a 
settled one. Max Miiller, for example, speaks of the dis- 
tinction between natural and revealed religion, and the 
notion of a primitive monotheism, of which the present 
variety of faiths is a corruption, as already antiquated. 

Now, while I have a very decided opinion as to the side 
on which the truth lies, I do not think we can flatter our- 
selves that the theory of a primitive revelation has yet been 
driven from the field of controversy. 

There is no small number of eminent names, among pres- 
ent or recent scholars and authorities in this field, that may 
be appealed to in its behalf,—such as Déllinger, Hardwick, 
De Pressensé, Rawlinson, Lenormant, the Duke of Argyll, 
and Mr. Gladstone. The weight of such names, and the 
fact that this view still confronts us in prevailing force in 
the popular opinion of the religious world, require us, before 
we set it aside, to give our reasons, 

And that I may represent this view fairly, and at the 
same time show that Iam not merely setting up a man of 
straw to knock him down again, let me quote two recent 
declarations on this point. 

Prof. George Rawlinson, in his recent work on The Re- 
ligions of the Ancient World, assigns to Judaism a special 
place among the ancient religions, exempting it from iden- 
tity of origin with them, and assuming that its literature 
is entirely of independent development. In regard to the 
other religions, the theory to which he thinks the facts 
appear to point, is “the existence of a primitive religion, 
communicated to man from without, whereof monotheism 
and expiatory sacrifices were parts, and the gradual cloud- 
ing over of this primitive religion everywhere, unless it 
were among the Hebrews.” 

An equally frank confession and stalwart championship 
of the primitive revelation theory has been presented by 
another of the most intelligent and erudite scholars of the 
age, William E. Gladstone, the recent illustrious Premier of 
England. In his essay on “ The Olympian System as com- 
pared with the Solar Theory,” published in the Contem- 
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porary Review, Mr. Gladstone says, “This tradition, firmly 
anchored in the Bible, exhibits religion, not as an art, but 
as a gift; not as a thing developed, like our industrial proc- 
esses, through the gradual accumulative work of the human 
faculties, operating from many independent centres through- 
out the world, but as one gift, associated with the worship 
of one God, given at one centre to a common ancestry, in- 
cluding all the tribes, races, and nations now known as 
Aryan and Semitic, or as belonging to that third group 
of races, which we find intermingled with the Aryan and 
the Semitic, if not to the entire body of mankind through- 
out the earth.” Among the contents of this tradition, he 
claims, is “the doctrine of the fall of man and his pun- 
ishment and the promise of recovery and a personal Re- 
deemer.” ‘Its matter is monotheistic; its mode, that of a 
conveyance from the Deity to his creatures; and its author- 
ity, that which belongs to an origin extraneous to man.” 
In Mr. Gladstone’s recent criticisms of Dr. Réville, pub- 
lished in the same Review, he has reaffirmed, within a few 
months, the same opinion. 

Here we have the issue distinctly stated and the gauntlet 
thrown down. Will an inductive study of religion confirm 
or reject it? It seems to me in decided conflict with the 
most assured results that the history of religion has to 
give us. 

This view has been advocated by theologians in the sup- 
posed interests of religion. But it makes religion, as is 
readily seen, on a moment’s consideration, not a thing 
native to the human stock, but an alien graft. It makes 
man dependent for his idea of God upon an external revela- 
tion of faith as foreign to him (except through this gift 
from an extraneous source) as a Lucretius or a Polybius 
ever charged it with being. As Schelling forcibly said, 
“This theory supposes in man an original atheism of con- 
sciousness.” There are, therefore, no religious grounds, 
that I can see, for giving it the preference. 

In the next place, this theory is decidedly irrational and 
inconsistent. It supposes that a special revelation of pure — 
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religion was so important to man, in the first generation, 
that God diverges from his usual order of action to impart 
it supernaturally. Nevertheless, through the force of facts, 
it has necessarily been admitted that, after it was given, this 
revelation was left to rest on the precarious and uncertain 
basis of tradition; that it was either given only to one little 
tribe among the hills of Palestine, leaving all the rest of 
humanity in the dark; or, if'given to all men, was left so 
subject to radical and manifold change from the popular 
imagination, that it became, elsewhere than in Judea, a 
degenerate tissue of superstitions, in which the acutest 
scholars of to-day cannot succeed in finding any tolerably 
correct representations of the original message. 

Thirdly, when modern scholarship examines this Hebrew 
religion, supposed by its champions to be the record of this 
primitive, supernaturally given revelation, it finds this to 
be itself a complex product, derived from more than one 
source. It shows what great modifications it received from 
the Parsees and the Chaldees and the Canaanitish faiths 
and worships about it. It shows how its pure monotheism 
and high moral atmosphere were not its original stage, but 
an evolution from far lower stages. The ingenuous records 
of the Bible itself afford us unmistakable vestiges of the 
eruder and grosser phases out of which rose the lofty con- 
ceptions of the later prophets. The very name for God,— 
Elohim,— by its plural form used as singular, points to an 
older polytheism, which was gradually superseded and 
transformed. The brazen serpent erected in the desert, and 
kept down to the time of Hezekiah, and the popular bull 
worship of Jeroboam’s time, show traces of an ancient ani- 
mal worship.. And the human sacrifices under the Judges 
and under Saul and David; the reverence for teraphim, or 
household idols, and the custom of divination by their use 
and that of the ephod, which lasted down to the time of 
David; the maccebahs, or sacred stones, the asheras, or 
lopped trees, and the chamanim, or sun-symbols, in the form 
of a cone, found so often by the side of the altars of Jeho- 
vah, and for which the popular taste was so strong down to 
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the time of Amos and Micah,— cannot candidly be regarded 
otherwise than as survivals from an epoch when the popular 
faith of the Hebrew was on a level with the Shamanism, 
idolatry, and nature worship that in other nations constitute 
the usual embryonic form of religion as it begins its natural 
development. 

The theory does not, then, commend itself on religious 
grounds. Still less does it on scientific grounds. Science 
shows us God working always gradually. He does not give 
us at first the full-formed fruit to degenerate into the green 
and immature bud; but his method of work is: first, the 
blade; then, the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear. 
What marvellous patience in the divine architecture of the 
globe,— the condensing of nebule into solid spheres, the 
slow fashioning and fitting up of the continents! What 
wondrous plodding in the slow progress of organic creation, 
from worm to reptile and beast to man, does the record of 
the great Stone Book disclose to us! So, in the social and 
intellectual and industrial education of man, science demon- 
strates that God has employed the same method. He has 
not supernaturally instructed him at the outset in a full 
knowledge of these arts of daily life,—vitally important, 
even necessary, as they are to him,—but has led him up 
only gradually from step to step. 

Progress has its ebb as well as its onward flow. But, 
whatever backward steps there may have been in civiliza- 
tion, the history of the social life of man, on the whole, is a 
history of progress. In all the fundamental arts, the arche- 
ologists and anthropologists show us man advancing through 
various stages. In tools, we see him advancing from the 
rough-hewn stone or flint flake to the well-chipped flint, and 
from the chipped to the ground and polished edge, then on 
to bronze and copper and iron instruments. 

In speech, man begins with simple, vague roots and 
sounds hardly articulate, and slowly ascends by agglutinative 
and incorporating methods to the full inflection stage found 
in the Semitic and Aryan languages. In writing, we find at 
first knotted cords and rude pictures employed for records 
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or means of communication. Then the pictures become more 
or less phonetic and ideographic, till such partially alpha- 
betic systems of hieroglyphics as prevailed among the 
Egyptians and Assyrians were invented; and, from them, 
advance was made, asin Pheenicia and Greece, to a complete 
alphabetic system. So in the arts of obtaining fire, of 
cooking, of weaving, of government, of family and social 
organization, we find similar gradual advance. 

When we go back to the earliest period in which traces 
of man’s existence are found, we see him, according to: the 
decisive evidence of prehistoric archeology, in a stage of 
barbarism. The primitive man had no buildings for homes, 
but was a dweller in caves. He was ignorant of iron, 
bronze, and copper. His only weapons and domestic instru- 
ments were of stone, not even polished, but only rudely 
chipped,— some of them worked only on one side. He had 
no pottery, but heated his pottage in wooden bowls or in the 
skin of some animal, by throwing heated flints into the 
liquid. He had no flocks of domestic animals; nor did he as 
yet pursue agriculture, but subsisted on the flesh of wild 
beasts, and was so hard pressed for food that he split the 
bones to extract the. marrow. He knew not the art of 
writing, but scratched rude pictures of beasts and men on 
bones and flat stones. He was upon the same level as, or 
even a lower stage than, the Lapps and Esquimaux of the 
present day, whom in physical characteristics, likewise, he 
so strongly resembled. 

We must recognize then, I say, by the force of facts, that 
God thought it best for man not to be supernaturally en- 
lightened in the arts and sciences at the outset, but to work 
out his civilization for himself, through the energy of those 
rational faculties with which he had been endowed and the 
materials and forces of nature placed before him. Is there 
any reason to be assigned for a primitive, supernatural 
tuition in religion that is stronger than that for similar in- 
struction in civilization? And if, as the facts show, man 
was primitively in the low industrial and intellectual con- 
dition that we have described, how could he comprehend any 
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elevated religious truth? or how could he have maintained, 
in their purity, those lofty conceptions of God, soul, or duty, 
which would have been so far beyond his understanding? 
And, if not likely to have been preserved in any purity in 
any higher stage than his own intellectual development, is 
it likely that the order of nature would have been. inter- 
rupted for a mere transitory gleam of light? The analogy 
of these facts all bears against any primitive, supernatural 
religion, from which the religions of the world have been 
degenerate deviations. 

Let us look next at the facts themselves, as well as the 
dim light of ancient history will allow us to see them. Let 
us press as far back toward the cradle of the race as we can 
go. I have shown already that, in my judgment and that 
of the most acute Biblical critics of the day, the Hebrew 
religion itself was not originally that lofty monotheistic and 
ethical religion which it has been claimed to be from the 
first, but itself shows traces of development from a com- 
paratively low religious stage. I will not quote scholars 
who, like those of the Dutch School, may be accused of 
extreme views, but one who only bows to the new views 
because, as an honest and faithful representative of the 
general judgment of modern scholarship, he can do no 
otherwise,— Prof. Robertson Smith. 

In his Old Testament in the Jewish Church, he does not 
hesitate to say that sacrifice and maccebah, ephod and tera- 
phim, were, in Hosea’s time, old traditional forms, not the 
invention of modern will worship. The asheras, or sacred 
trees, were also a feature in the patriarchal sanctuaries. 
The popular worship of Jehovah, which he regards as an- 
cient, “ was hardly to be distinguished from a gross polythe- 
ism.” Gideon’s golden ephod and the graven image at Dan 
prove that even image worship was no innovation of Jero- 
boam. The high places flourished undisturbed from gen- 
eration to generation. The land was full of idols. “ Many 
features in the worship of the high places were practically 
identical with the abominations of the Canaanites, and give 
no expression to the difference between Jehovah and the 
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false gods.” This traditional worship, so largely diffused 
through the mass of Israel, though influenced by the Ca- 
naanite worship, was not mainly due, in Prof. Smith’s 
opinion, to that source. ‘ With all its corruptions,” he 
says, “it had a specifically national character and ancient 
date.” 

The Old Testament, if we accept the earliest date as- 
signed by Orthodoxy to the putting into writing of any of 
the books, carries us back to the time of Moses, 1320 B.C. 
The first historic event in Hebrew history which we can 
trust to, according to Dean Stanley, is the migration of 
Abraham, which is usually put about 2000 B.C. 

Now, there are four other religions to which an antiquity 
as great, or even greater, may safely be ascribed. These are 
the Proto-Chaldaic, or Akkadian, the Chinese, the Aryan, 
and the Egyptian. 

The epoch when the first of these religions flourished 
must be put as far back as 2500 B.C. For when, under 
Sargon the First (to whom the Assyriologists assign a date 
between 1600 and 2000 B.C.), the religious rites were sys- 
tematized and reformed, and the text of the magical and 
astrological tablets was fixed, these were already ancient. 

The Aryan religion —the faith diffused among the com- 
mon ancestors of Hindus, Parsees, Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, and Norsemen — must probably be put back, full as 
early as this. The Greeks must have appeared in Asia 
Minor and Greece as early as 1900 B.C., and were probably 
preceded in their migration by the Kelts and Romans. 
Even the Vedic phase of Aryan religion cannot be put 
later than 1000 B.C. 

Somewhat younger, but still extremely ancient, is the 
early Chinese religion, whose earliest books, the Ych-king 
and the T'show-li, are referred by scholars to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries B.C. 

Oldest of all is the Egyptian, running back, with little 
doubt, to 3000 or 3500 B.C., not improbably to 4000 or 5000 
B.C. These four religions represent not only four great 
civilizations, but the four chief races of antiquity,— the 
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Semitic, the Aryan, the Mongoloid, and the Chamitic,— and 
may thus well represent ancient religion. Let us take, then, 
a brief glance —all that we are able to, at this time —at 
their religious conceptions. 

Let us begin with the religion of the early inhabitants of 
the Mesopotamian Valley, as they have been so clearly dis- 
closed to us by the recent Assyrian explorations. Whether 
the people themselves were Semites or of the Turanian 
stock, as different scholars have claimed, the religion was 
the source from whence were elaborated all the subsequent 
faiths of the Mesopotamian Valley. This primitive religion, 
as we find it on the cuneiform tablets that constituted their 
sacred and magical texts, was that of an adoration of the 
spirits of the physical elements, so rude and wildly luxuriant 
as to descend almost to fetichism. Innumerable indepen- 
dent spirits were distributed through every part of nature, 
sometimes blended with the objects that they animated, 
sometimes assigned an existence separate from them. These 
elemental spirits, called the Zi, vivified all created things, 
and produced all the phenomena of nature. There were 
particular ones, not only for each kosmic phenomenon and. 
natural class, but for each individual object. A very dis- 
tinct personality was ascribed to them; and “ we see,” says 
Lenormant (p. 144, Chaldean Magic), ‘‘no trace of the idea 
of a Supreme God, of a first principle with which they were 
connected, and from which they derived their existence.” 

Some of these spirits were essentially good, others equally 
bad. Their opposing troops constituted a vast dualism, 
which embraced the whole world, and kept up a perpetual 
struggle in all parts of it. The spirits were ranged in 
classes; but all, the highest as well as the lowest, were of 
the same kind,—simple nature spirits, ruling and ani- 
mating a more or less extended domain of nature... Most 
prominent among them were: Ana, spirit of the sky, both 
the material firmament and the soul animating it; Hea, the 
dwelling, or spirit of earth; Mulge, lord of the underworld. 
Associated with each was a female counterpart. Next in 
dignity were Belgi, spirit of fire; Uruki, the watcher 
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above,—z?. e., the moon; Ud, spirit of light; Im, the wind- 
god, ete. 

Whatever disease, misfortune, or trouble a man had was 
attributed to some hostile or evil-minded spirit; and to 
the host of good spirits, appeal was made for help, by recit- 
ing the magic formulz which were believed to secure their 
assistance. The system had but very little, if any, moral 
element in it. The only kinds of sins mentioned are those 
of neglecting the propitiatory rites, and entering into com- 
munication with evil spirits by sorcery. 

It is evident, at a glance, how far this system is from the 
faith that a primitive revelation of pure religion would have 
led to. 

Similarly, when we examine the ancient religion of China, 
we find that to have consisted of a worship of multitudinous 
spirits; though this faith has been, to a considerable extent, 
purified and organized. The sole objects of worship are the 
shin (i.e. spirits), divided into three classes,— heavenly, 
earthly, and human. The first two classes are connected 
with the objects of nature, the last with departed ancestors. 
The highest reverence is given to the embracing totality of 
kosmic phenomena,— Heaven and Earth, the one reckoned 
the Father, the other the Mother, of all things. Next in 
reverence to them are held the most striking special phe- 
nomena in the sky and earth, such as the sun, stars, 
mountains, streams, trees. These are deified as subordinate 
divinities, and constitute the host of the spirits. This mul- 
titude of spirits reside in visible forms, but in themselves 
are neither to be heard nor seen. Prominent among this 
host of subordinate spirits are the souls of ancestors, who 
come to be worshipped as the protecting genii of families, 
dynasties, cities, and industries. There were no essentially 
evil spirits. All are servants of Shang-ti; 2.e., Heaven, the 
highest Lord. There is no’ trace of any tradition of a moral 
fall, and no expectation of a Redeemer. 

This picture is, evidently, not such a one as we need to 
support the theory of a primitive, monotheistic revelation, in 
harmony with the Hebrew tradition. Let us turn, then, to 
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the Aryan faith, as it was before the various daughter 
nationalities of India and Europe went forth in different 
directions from their old home in Central Asia. 

By comparison of the religious names and divine figures — 
common to the various branches, and by the help of the an- 
cient hymns of the Rig-Veda, we can determine, with the 
greatest probability, the religious belief of the people in 
this prehistoric age. Do we find it a monotheism, an ele- 
vated ethical and theistic conception of God, such as we 
have in the Hebrew Jehovah,— the Absolute ‘and Holy 
Being beside whom there are no other gods? 

On the contrary, we see a group of divinities called the 
devas, or bright ones, or the asuras, or living ones. They 
are (in the most ancient representations) nothing but per- 
sonifications of the phenomena of nature. Chief among 
them is Dyaus, the sky, the father, as he is often called; 
and Prithivi, the broad-stretching one,—i.e., the earth ; 
the Maruts, the pounders, or storm-spirits; Varuna, the 
coverer, the firmament of night; Surga, the shining,—ze., 
the sun; and Ushas, the dawn. Especially worshipped 
were Indra, the rainer, and Agni, the fire-spirit, messenger 
between men and gods, and the lord of spells. 

We find in the Vedic period the worship of ancestors 
still prevailing. There is no fixed order and subordination 
among the various gods. But the system is just as far from 
monotheism. It is that stage, still earlier than both, of 
polytheistic anarchy, when, as a Hindu poet says,— 


«“ Among the gods there is none that is small 
And none that is young: they are all great.” 


Whatever deity is the object of contemplation and praise is 
exalted (for the nonce) to the supreme place, to be super- 
seded the next day by another. 

We do not find here, evidently, anything to countenance 
the theory of degeneracy, but facts, on the contrary, that — 
speak plainly of a primitive rudeness and simplicity from 
which religion has gone on in a course of evolution. 

Let us look next, then, at the most ancient of all historie 
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religions,— that of the dwellers in the valley of the Nile. 
Now, it is true that we find here an esoteric and more or 
less pantheistic monotheism prevalent among the more 
learned of the priesthood, and a philosophic or abstract 
monotheism held by their moralists, both of these aston- 
ishingly old, reaching back to a date fifteen hundred or two 
thousand years before Christ. But neither this priestly 
pantheistic form of belief in one God, nor the abstract 
monotheism of the moralists, ever became the religion of the 
people. The name Nutar—z.e., the Power, employed by 
these ancient moralists for the Supreme — is not the name of 
any single deity, nor does it give the conception of a single 
personal god, which monotheism requires. It is an abstract 
name applied, in general, to every god. The practical wor- 
ship of the people was always polytheistic. Anterior both 
to the pantheism and the nascent monotheism (for that is all 
it really is) of Egypt’s priests and philosophers, was its poly- 
theistic worship. And this had for its prominent character- 
istics the three following kinds of worship: First, nature 
worship, in which sun, moon, sky, fire, water, river, etc.,— 
the real and imaginary powers of the universe,— were the 
objects of worship. The worship of the sun, especially, in 
a dozen or more forms, was the prevailing worship of Egypt. 
Secondly, animal worship, in which the sacred bulls and 
goats, crocodiles, ibises, etc., were adored. This dates back 
to the time of King Kakau of the fourth dynasty, and proba- 
bly even earlier. Thirdly, ancestor worship and the adora- 
tion of kings as incarnations of deity, which also dates 
back centuries, even to the beginning of the kingdom. 
The philosophic approach to monotheism, made by the 
moralists and priests, appears ancient simply because of the 
vast antiquity of Egypt’s civilization. However old it was, 
the polytheistic worship of the elements of nature and of 
ancestors and sacred animals presents, undoubtedly, a still 
more primitive aspect and evidences of even greater antiq- 
uity. It is the archaic cult which forms the implied back- 
ground of all the sacred Egyptian literature. As Maspero 
says, “ Egyptian monotheism was the resultant of an an- 
terior polytheism.” 
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Can we go back any further into the remote beginnings of 
human religion? Are there any relics left that tell us 
anything of the stage of development that religion stood at 
among the cave-dwellers and tumuli-builders of prehistoric 
times? We have only a few clews. On the one hand, we 
have no relics of such importance and high character as 
might have been expected from a people among whom 
religion, by supernatural aid, had been placed from the 
beginning at a full and high stage of development. On the 
other hand, we have enough to show that primitive man 
was not destitute of religious hopes and faiths, rude though 
their form was. 

In the first place, we find that the prehistoric people care- 
fully honored their dead. They were buried in barrows or 
tumuli; in earlier times, in funeral caves. Some of these 
barrows are of immense size, sometimes with a chamber for 
the dead carefully constructed in the middle. By the side 
of the dead, his friends left offerings of those things that it 
was thought might be of use to him on his arrival in the 
land of shades,— jars of food, sharpened knives, spear-heads, 
ornaments of shell, etc. Sometimes, a wife or two or the 
captives of the last battle were sacrificed to his shade (as is 
still done in Dahomey), that he might not go unattended 
into the other world. The bodies of the dead were usually 
left in a sitting posture, with face turned to the west, the 
going down of the sun. The daily death of the sun has, in 
all ages and to all peoples, spoken of man’s own death; and 
its western course has suggested the entrance to the myste- 
rious world of the unseen. It is, therefore, at the west, in 
the home of the setting sun, that the resting-place of souls 
is nearly always imagined to be situated. 

As to the conceptions of the Divine entertained by the 
tumuli-builders and cave-dwellers, there are but the scantiest 
indications. <A plate of bone, pierced in the centre, so that 
it might be hung round the neck as an amulet, and with 
diverging lines cut on it, radiating in all directions, was 
found in one of the caves of Gourdau by M. Pietté. The 
same archeologist found a similar emblem, imitating the 
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figure and rays of the sun, repeated three times on a com- 
mander’s baton found in these caves; and he draws from 
them the inference that, with these people, the sun or a sun- 
god was an object of reverence. This is, of course, mere 
- conjecture; but it may be somewhat confirmed by the evi- 
dent adjustment of Stonehenge and other prehistoric stone 
circles (which are long anterior to the Druids, and were the 
work of some prehistoric people) to the points of the sun’s 
rising and setting. This same careful orientation we see 
also in the monolith colonnades of Carnac in Brittany. 

Still another vestige of the probable objects of adoration 
with the prehistoric races is the animal form, figures of 
serpents and other creatures, in imitation of which some 
of the prehistoric mounds of Europe are built. Like the 
animal form of some of the American mounds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, they point to some form of animal worship, or 
that reverence for totems that is derived from it, and asso- 
ciated usually with legends of the origin of the tribe or 
family from some mighty, supernatural beast. 

Finally, let us look at the evidence of language and com- 
parative religion. If the various faiths of the world are 
degenerate descendants of an original revelation imparted 
to man on his first creation, then the various heathen 
religions ought to carry upon them the mark of belonging 
to the religion which the Book of Genesis represents as 
brought by our first parents from paradise. We ought to 
find, not merely such general likeness as would be oc- 
casioned by the identity.of the human faculties, but the 
same special conception of the Supreme, and a common 
name or, at least, a common root to designate him. Such 
common conceptions and names ought to be found as well 
outside as inside the Semitic family to which the Hebrew 
race belongs. If the ancestors of all humanity had received 
one and the same revelation, the vestiges of it ought to be 
generally and impartially distributed. 

Now, how is the case? It is the very reverse of this. 
The names for the Supreme and the conceptions of him are 
infinitely diversified. 

10 
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Among the Hebrews, the conception of God is that of 
power, authority. The names of God are: Elohim, the 
mighty one; Adonai, lord; Meleck, the king; Jahveh, he 
who causes to be. Similar are the names and conceptions 
current among the Pheenicians, Arabians, and Babylonians: 
the Pheenician, El; the Babylonian, Ilu; the Arabic, Ilah, 
Allah,— all meaning the strong one, the almighty. 

So the Pheenician names, Adon and Molech, the Ammonite 
Milcom, the Babylonian Bel and Beltis, all reproduce in 
name and idea the same conception of God as the great 
power, before whose terrible force and authority men must 
bow in reverence. 

But, if we turn now to the great Aryan race, and explore 
the archives of their language and early faith, we find not 
only different names, but different conceptions, common to 
their various national branches. What struck them most 
with wonder and gratitude was the shining sky,— the out- 
spread, all-embracing, smiling, beneficent heavens. In this, 
the primitive payee found the highest emblem by which 
they could express the vague conception of a divine exist- 
ence that struggled in them for utterance. And so we find 
the sky under the similar names Dyaus in Sanskrit, Zeus 
in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiu' or Zio in German, the chief 
among their gods. Another thing that especially struck — 
them was the mysterious phenomena of wind and breath, 
and the life associated with human breath. And so we find 
the analogous divine names for gods,— Asura in Sanskrit, 
Ahura in Zend, Aesir in the Norse. 

Here we have ideas of the Divine common to wide-spread 
branches of the Aryan family, but quite different in concep- 
tion and in name from the Semitic. 

Now, if we turn to the next great division of civilized 
races, the Mongoloid, we shall find a third great group, 
among whose widely scattered branches there nevertheless 
are diffused common religious conceptions, and even the 
same name or, at least, the same phonetic root is applied to 
the chief object of worship among them. Is it a name and 
conception that exhibit descent or kinship with the He- 
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brew? On the contrary, both idea and name are quite 
different. As to conception, we have, again, the same 
great natural object (as the object of their chief adoration) 
that we find among the Aryans,— namely, the firmament. 
But the common phonetic root employed by the Mongoloids 
as its name is quite different from the Aryan. It is the root 
tien or teng. ‘Tien in Chinese; Mongol = Tingri; with the 
Huns = Tung-ri; Yakat = Tangara. ‘ Everywhere,” says 
Miiller, “these words begin with the meaning of sky, rise to 
the meaning of God, and sink down again to that of gods 
or spirits.” 

Such is the difference in name and conception of the 
highest god, or deity in general, that we find in races near- 
est allied to the Semitic. If, now, we go further among the 
brown, black, and red races, and examine the varied names 
and conceptions of Deity among them, the difficulty of 
deriving all from a common philological or intellectual root 
will only become more evident. I have not time, nor are 
the materials sufficient, to allow me to go into any exhaus- 
tive discussion of these. It is enough to call your attention 
to the thousands of various names among savage tribes, 
hardly the same, or even similar, in any tw independent 
races. 

The conceptions, with which the idea of Deity is con- 
nected or which have suggested it among the different races, 
are manifold. Very common is a name denoting wind or 
breath, such as the name ‘“ Esaugetah Emissee,” — that is, 
Master of Breath,— which the Creek Indians applied to their 
chief god; or the Aztec name for Deity, “ Yo-allie Hecatl,” 
Wind of Night. The name of the Hellenic god Hermes, 
just as that of Ahura with the Parsees and Woutan with 
the Norse, had a similar origin. The Caribs called their 
chief god the Ancient of Days. The Hottentot name for 
him was the Great-grandfather or the Ancestor and Beget- 
ter of all,—Unkulunkula. The Aztec name for gods in 
general is teotl; that is, the spirits. The ancient Peruvians 
and the Natchez of the Mississippi Valley were sun-wor- 
shippers. In the Caribbean Island, the chief object of 
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adoration was the terrible Hurakan,— the hurricane, whose 
name has become naturalized now in English. In the luxu- 
riant development of theogonies, thunder and earthquake, 
sea and storm, tree and serpent, bull and beetle, planet and 
underworld, day and night, good and evil,— every phe- 
nomenon of nature and conception of the mind have had 
something to do in filling the crowded pantheon of historic 
religion. The fancy that all these infinitely varied relig- 
ious conceptions and systems, names and worships, were 
derived from one primeval revealed religion, must be an 
entire mistake. 

Nations, like the various branches of the Semitie family, 
that are derived from a common stock of no great remote- 
ness, and possessed of languages possessing common roots, 
can, indeed, trace back their respective religions to the 
prehistoric religion of their common ancestors. But when 
we pass beyond the circle of a common race-kinship, and 
investigate the relation between the religions of different 
races, this relation, as Bunsen says, ‘limits itself to what- 
ever there is common in human nature, to whatever race 
it belongs. The progress (which cannot be mistaken) does 
not explain itself by an ancient tradition transmitted to 
successive generations, but by the spirit of ‘Gods acting in 
man.” (God in History.) 

To obtain any philosophic insight into the religions of 
the world, then, we must study them, not as degenerations 
of a grand primitive system of truth, but as an out-reaching 
and up-climbing of the soul of man after truth; a spiritual 
evolution, springing from the fruitful soil of the God-im- 
planted instincts and intuitions of man, and pursuing its 
ascending course under the varied conditions supplied by — 
differences of race, civilization, and culture, and under the 
providential impulsion of the Holy Spirit, that in so many 
divers times and manners has moved holy men to put 
forth in world-inspiring words the divine truths that the 
nations everywhere were groping after. 

But, while the course of the religious movement is, on the 
whole, an upward one, the ascent is not made without many 
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intermediate and temporary descents. No sooner is one 
ridge surmounted than the path turns downward to cross 
some interposing vale. The progress is rarely more than 
intermittent, and is continually alternated with descents 
and retreats. 

Beliefs are never absolutely at rest: they are in a state 
of continual flux,— developing, decaying, transmuting them- 
selves from form to form. Often, most often, the meta- 
morphosis is like the geological changes going on about us 
to-day,—so slow as to be invisible, except when we look 
back over a course of centuries. But, after such a slow 
smouldering for many ages, the fire of religious thought 
bursts out in a luminous blaze, and sweeps like a prairie 
fire over a whole country. Then the religious enthusiasm 
dies down again, the charred stubble slowly decays, till a 
new and better religious growth has risen in the place of 
the old. 

Several of the most noticeable religious phenomena are 
results or concomitants of this secondary degeneration in 
religion. They are not direct improved forms, but back- 
ward twists of the spiritual forces, and may best be com- 
pared to the weak and awkward flippers which take the 
place of feet in the seal, or the helpless, immobile state in 
which the barndacle, in youth an active, free-moving creature, 
passes its later life. Instances of this we find in idolatry, 
fetichism, and most popular mythologies. 

What is fetichism,— that is, not in the loose use of the 
term, in which it is perverted to mean adoration of any 
material thing, but in its proper historical meaning? It 
is the term descriptive of that form of superstition common 
on the west coast of Africa and in other savage tribes, 
wherein. movable articles of all sorts —shells, bones, sticks, 
stones, ete. are reverenced as the abode of a spirit, or as 
possessed of magical power, which has been introduced, in 
one way or another, into them. 

This belief, it is evident, is not an original and direct 
religious notion, but the result of an extravagant extension 
and application of the primitive belief in spirits. Believing 
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that the spirits have the power to flit about in the air, when 
any object is seen behaving in an unusual way, it is believed 
to be bewitched by a spirit that has crept into it. 

If, while the savage has worn about his neck a certain 
shell, good luck has attended him, it was because of the pro- 
tection of the spirit whose presence with him he had thus 
secured. 

Following out this perverted train of religious association, 
the savage constructs for himself images of the spirit whose 
aid he desires, or gets a skin of an animal, representative 
of some powerful god; and, stuffing it and setting it up 
in a place of honor by the household fire, he invites the 
supernatural power, by various magic rites, to descend into 
and make its home with him, and, when it is believed to 
have done so, praises it and prays to it and presents it 
with gifts. 

Thus, as a further stage in religious degeneration, we have 
such memorial images of the dead, inhabited by their spirits 
(who, it is believed, can hold converse with the living), as 
are found in New Zealand. We have the medicine-bags of 
the North American Indians, the Lares and Penates of the 
Romans. We have sacred shrines, in whtch the deity to 
whom they were consecrated actually dwelt, as was believed 
of the Jewish ark and tabernacle. And we have idols of all 
varied sorts and degrees. Even in the purest religions, such 
downward metamorphoses take place; and the relies of 
prophets and apostles, the simplest natural symbols, become 
the objects of a degraded adoration. / 

The holy water and miracle-working images and bits of 
the true cross and holy apostolic bones of Catholic Chris- — 
tianity, and that worship of communion bread and wineas 
actually divine substance, and extravagant value attached — 
to rani stoles, prlene aie dress and ceremonies, which ar i 
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grade course which religion often pursues. 
The same thing occurs in the history of thenlagaale ant 
mythology. The “first worshippers of any divinity 
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shipped because they had a vivid sense of the god’s existence 
and action. The name of the god was one strongly sig- 
nificant. His character, attributes, and sphere of action were 
conceived from direct and forceful religious impressions. 
But, with succeeding generations, the notions and worship of 
this god would become more and more imitative and con- 
ventional. His original sphere of action would be modified, 
and pass from the memory. Perhaps even the meaning of 
the sacred name might be quite forgotten or interpreted 
anew in some very different fashion. 

The personifying faculty which is so active in the devel- 
opment of religion casts the phenomena of nature in the 
mould of distinct divine personalities and anthropomorphic 
action. The dawn is pictured as a beautiful maiden, fleeing 
with blushing modesty before her too ardent lover, the sun. 
The thunder-storm is Indra hurling his red lance at the 
drought-serpent, Vritra. 

But as these stories of the god’s actions, at first quite 
transparent, are passed on from generation to generation, 
they suffer losses, additions, or alterations, which humanize 
them more and more, and obscure their connection with 
the great nature powers, till they drop down into mere 
legends of earthly heroes, often very trivial and ridiculous, 
through the taking as historical fact what was, at first, the 
plainest metaphorical description of natural phenomena. 
“ Legend,” as Prof. Whitney (Princeton Review, May, 1881) 
truly says, “is in great part mere metamorphic myth; and 
legendary heroes are nature-gods humanized in the sem- 
blance of flesh-and-blood men.” 

In the same way, worship, at first a pure and natural 
expression of devout feeling, availing itself for its manifes- 
tation of whatever symbol or ceremony suggests itself to 
the grateful or adoring heart, soon becomes conventional- 
ized. Details and emblems, at first quite subsidiary, be- 
come, through pious association, the all-important thing. 
The stone knife, at first used because the barbarian sacri- 
ficers had no other, becomes quite essential to the proper 
performance of the ceremonial. Even the original meaning 
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of the rite is forgotten; and some primitive metaphor, taken 
literally, quite perverts its character. 

The enthusiastic and faithful devotion to the commands 
of a great religious teacher — that is, when the religion is 
new, the useful and necessary means of its propagation — 
becomes, later on, a constricting shell of ancient custom, 
that kills all future growth. 

So the setting apart of certain men as special guardians 
of religious truths and maintainers of worship, which at 
first gives the cause of religion a great impetus and rapidly 
develops it, becomes before long an obstruction. At first, 
the establishment of the caste and the organization and 
purification of the floating, mutable theological fancies of 
the people into more or less of a system are a support to 
the cause of religion and educative of the race in spiritual 
knowledge. But, in no great length of time, they become 
an impediment,— one of the most stubborn impediments to 
any further progress, and often a powerful cause of fatal 
decay. 

The priesthood become a close corporation, caring more 
for the privileges and authority than the advancement of the 
cause they were instituted to aid. Their sacred knowledge 
is jealously kept away from the people, instead of being im- 
parted to them. They become mysteries, known only to 
the initiated, and fully known only to the highest and in- 
most circle of these. Their symbols and ceremonies, in- 
stead of being transparent and natural, henceforth becca 
- more artificial and obscure. 

Now, in almost every great and long-lived religion there 
has been more or less illustration of these various forms of 
retrograde metamorphosis. In very few are the latest 
phases in every respect the highest and purest. 

The soul is always reaching out after the truths which 
may satisfy its religious craving. Some one of the many 
manifestations of the Divine strikes it. It falls down in 
worship before it, and makes it its god, oblivious of all the 
other manifestations of the Divine about it. This one as- 


pect of Divinity is magnified to fill the whole heavens, and 
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its devotees seek to force it upon all others. But, when its 
worship has become customary, familiarity breeds contempt, 
the sense of the marvellous is no longer fed, other mani- 
festations of the Divine press upon man’s attention; and, 
convinced that the old divine forms are unsatisfactory, he 
throws himself impetuously at the base of whatever new 
aspect of the Infinitely-sided Divine he next catches sight 
of,— only again to find his conception of God still incom- 
plete. Before further progress can be made, the soul must 
go back, and pick up the truths it has ignored, and incor- 
porate them in its divine ideal. 

At first, as in India, e.g., there is rapid ascent. The relig- 
ious fire burns bright and ardently. The gods rise in dig- 
nity. Conceptions of the Divine, approaching monotheism 
are formed. But the faithis vagueanddreamy. The fluent 
henotheism of this period flits from form to form of the pan- 
theon, with vagrant, transitory, undisciplined devotion. 
‘Pious fancy multiplies and confuses the gods. Indifference 
and laxity, a pantheistic deliquescence of religion, succeed. 
Then reaction is stirred, and Zarathushtra heads a great 
monotheistic and moral reform. A schism occurs. The 
Parsees are cast out. Then, under the lead of an organized 
sacerdotalism, another rapid advance and evolution of faith 
take place. But the priestly caste soon runs into a minute 
ceremonialism and oppressive class distinctions. The peo- 
ple feel themselves bound hand and foot with sacred laws. 
When at length the theocratic compression becomes unen- 
durable, the growing plant bursts the ecclesiastical pot in 
which it was sought to confine it. 

Buddha and Maha-vira, the founder of the Jainas, both 
at the same epoch, attack the hereditary monopoly of the 
Brahmins, and the dead formalism into which the Vedic 
faith had fallen. These make rapid progress, and achieve 
tremendous influence. Even Brahminism itself is reformed ; 
and Neo-Brahminism, the popular Vishnu and Siva worships, 
with their higher doctrine of Bhakti, or faith, instead of the 
old ritualism, go forth upon their career. But, anon, the 
vital sap dribbles away from each one of these. Results 
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quite different from their original spirit and purposes issue 
from them. Fresh idolatries and mythologies, new theoera- 
cies, new ritualisms, smother them. 

The Buddha, who repudiated the gods and all miracles, 
becomes himself the object of worship to his followers; and 
his life is completely buried in legendary and miraculous 
accretions. His eye-tooth becomes an object of the most 
solemn adoration ; the democracy he founded, whose only 
distinctions were to be poverty and humility, is turned into 
a theocracy ; and, in Thibet, the chief of these monks is 
revered as an incarnation of Deity, and invested with 
infallible despotic authority over things temporal and 
spiritual. 

Vishnuism, at first so progressive, degenerates into gross- 
est polytheism and idolatry. Then new reforms must 
again be started, the latest of which we see to-day essayed 
in the new movement of the Brahmo-Somaj, of which the 
distinguished Keshub Chunder Sen was the prophet. 

It is the counter-play of these antagonistic forces — the 
evolutive and the degenerative —that gives to religious 
history its various curves and turnings, now upward, now 
downward. On one side are the expansive forces of imagi- 
nation and reason. On the other, the contractive tendencies 
of custom, traditional faith, and the sentiments of pious 
association. As dynamic motors, we have the eager search 
after truth, the unquenchable spiritual hunger for direct 
sight of the Divine and immediate experience of his blessing, 
the .instincts that carry the thought to the cause behind 
every appearance, the force behind all laws, the personality 
that all life and thought imply. 

As static and retrogradative influences are the oblivion 
and misconception that tradition is always subject to, the 
literalizing tendencies of unintelligent zeal, the exaggera- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority, which those intrusted with 
it are ever apt to grasp at; as, with the lobster, the shell 
that at one season is necessary to its life and defence 
becomes, in the next, inimical to happiness and vitality, and — 
has to be thrown off,— so is it with those envelopes of dogma : 
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and ceremony, that armor of ecclesiastical discipline and 
theologic orthodoxy, in which religion in successive epochs 
encases itself. The struggle of each new age is to rend 
apart and escape from the old shell, and then grow a new, 
freer, and simpler armor for itself. 

This is the struggle that we find not only in India, but 
in China, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Arabia, Judea, in Chris- 
tianity itself. It is the struggle which arrays so constantly 
the seer against the priest, the prophet against the scribe, 
the reformer against the prelate, the rationalist against the 
traditionalist. In China, we see it in the rivalry of the 
conservative Confucius and the transcendental Lao-Tsee. 
In Greece, its drama is enacted in the efforts of the polythe- 
istic partisans to crush Anaxagoras, Socrates, and their 
followers. The reforms of Samuel, Elijah, Josiah, Ezra, 
Hillel, and, greatest of all, Jesus Christ, commemorate the 
successive victories of the great cause. In John the Bap- 
tist, in Savonarola, Socinus, and Huss, its martyrs and 
defeats are lamented,— defeats, however, that were the fore- 
runners and instruments of success for those who succeeded 
them at more fortunate epochs. 

In the controversies between Abelard and the Schoolmen, 
between Copernicus, Galileo, and Vanini, on the one side, 
and the stolid Roman hierarchy, on the other; of Luther 
with the papacy, and modern rationalism with modern 
ritualism and dogmatism,— we but review the varied acts 
and actors of the same great drama. The march of hu- 
manity has been slow. With so huge, unwieldy, and 
diversely constituted an army, it has been necessarily slow. 
It has often halted. It has often gone astray, often had to 
fall back to gather up its forces. But it has always ad- 
vanced again. In many a century, it has seemed to gain 
hardly an inch. Often, it has seemed to be marching right 
over the old track again. But its path is never a circle, but 
a spiral, so that, if it courses over the same ground a second 
or a third time, it does so always on a higher range and with 
ampler sweep. In spite of all intermissions and temporary 
reverses of religious progress, the spirit of man, I believe, 
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has, step by step, been rising toward clearer vision of the 
Divine and more comprehensive outlook over the fields of 
spiritual truth. With England’s greatest poet and seer, 
I would say : — 


“,.. I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 


Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into the younger day.” 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


After a connection with the Editorial Department of this 
Review for seven years, we announce to its subscribers and 
readers that the Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, now 
assumes its entire responsibility. 

Freed from the charge of a large parish and engaged solely 
in literary pursuits, Mr. Allen can not only devote much time to 
the interests of the Review, but he also brings to the work much 
experience as an editor and a broad culture as a scholar, so that 
“we are encouraged to believe the Review has before it only 
increased success. 

To insure this, it needs a more earnest support from all the 
friends of liberal religion; and we appeal to them to give it. It 
is true that all the periodicals of a more purely literary or secu- 
lar character are constantly treating the same subjects, which 
were formerly consigned only to a theological review, in a popu- 
lar and able way, and upon terms far more remunerative to 
writers than the religious press can offer; but the time is still 
far distant when the latter shall not have a place which no others 
can entirely fill. 

In looking carefully over the numbers of the Unitarian 
Review, the editor cannot fail to express his surprise and grat- 
itude to the contributors for the interest, the scholarship, and 
the reverent spirit of investigation which have marked so large 
a portion of their essays for the past few years. There has never 
been a time in the history of the magazine when so many of 
them have been written especially for it, and not offered after 
they had served another purpose. 

For the future, what is required to give a circulation and 
character greater than the Review has had is for each one of our 
ministers and laymen to use a quiet influence to find another 
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subscriber, for each writer to give the editor the best results of 
his studies, and for us all to strive for an endowment fund which 
shall be sufficient to command them from any quarter. 

Feeling that the times are more auspicious than. ever for the 
success of such a journal of liberal theology, we commit it into 
the hands of our successor, with all good wishes. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Ernest O. Hopp is the author of the first satisfactory his- 
tory of the United States by a German. Bundesstaat und Bun- 
deskrieg, mit einen Abriss der Colonialgeschichte als Hinleitung, 
is worthy of its place in Oncken’s series. Dr. Hopp has spent 
ten years in our country, and is an appreciative and diseriminat- 
ing critic of American life and institutions. His main attention 
is given to the growth of the two powers, the free North and the 
slave South, and the history of their antagonism, culminating in 
the Civil War. His spirit is shown in these closing words: 
“The majority principle, as adopted by the Americans,— which, | 


as they admit, is liable to bad consequences now and then, but ‘ 
which is supposed always to bring salvation in the end,—is 2 
accompanied by many dangers. Besides, there are many other | 
hostile elements. What the Americans sorely need is a deeper 


perception of life and of the worth of life.’ Dr. Hopp has also 
written a shorter, popular history of the United States; and he 
is now engaged upon a work on American civilization and litera- 
ture, which promises to be well worth our attention. Prof. 
Alois Brandl, in his work on Coleridge und die Englische Ro- 
mantik, has used much new material, and has made, says Mr. — 
C. H. Herford, “ the first serious attempt to give an organic pict- 

ure of Coleridge’s achievements in their entire range.” A trans- 


rh 


G. Teichmiiller. 
Tholuck has appeared. Dr. Max Koch edits a new jour- 
nal, possible only in Germany, a Zeitschrift fiir vergle 
Litteraturgeschichte. 
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Prof. A. Prins, of the University of Brussels, has written an 
able study of the corporative régime and the representation of 
interests, under the title Za Democratie et le Régime Parlemen- 
tare. M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, of the same University, 
will soon publish a réswmé of his course of lectures delivered in 
1884-85 as an Introduction & Histoire Générale des Religions. 
M. Gustave d’Eichthal, the well-known liberal French theo- 
logian, has collected a volume of Mélanges de Critique Biblique. 

The first volume of Rev. Mr. Haweis’ series on “Christ and 
Christianity,” Zhe Story of the Four Evangelists, is rather slight 
in texture, but notable as one of the first popular works on the © 
life of Jesus based on the later criticism of the New Testament. 
The Memorials of Charles Wicksteed include an excellent 
biographical sketch by his son, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, and a se- 
lection from his sermons. It is a fitting monument to one of the 
foremost preachers of his day. Dr. E. A. Abbott’s The Kernel 
and the Husk is a series of letters on spiritual Christianity, the 
spirit of which may well be anticipated by those who have read 
previous works by this eminent Broad Churchman. Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library has been enlarged this last year 
by the publishing of Ebrard’s Christian Apologetics, I, Frank’s 
System of Christian Certainty, and Godet’s Commentary on 
First Corinthians, I. The publication of the third volume of 
Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ 
completes the second division of that work. Among later 
theological and religious works of interest are to be noted a Life 
of James Hannington, first bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
by E. C. Dawson; the Christian Platonists of Alexandria, by 
C. Bigg (Bampton Lectures, 1886); J. Penrice’s Dictionary of 
the Koran; Life after Death, Palinodia, by F. W. Newman; 
anew volume of sermons by Rev. A. W. Momerie, Preaching 
and Hearing; The Bible and the Age, an elucidation of the 
principles of a consistent and verifiable interpretation of Script- 
ure, by Cuthbert Collingwood; and The Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, a study in the earliest history of Christianity, by 
V. Hz. Stanton, Fellow of Trinity. 

The most notable recent work in English literary history is, of 
course, Prof. Dowden’s copious Life of Shelley, for the composi- 
tion of which he has had every facility, and which will probably 
long remain the standard biography of the ethereal poet. Mr. 
J. A. Symonds contributes a Life of Sir Philip Sidney as the 
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latest volume in the “Men of Letters” Series. The second 
edition of Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon is now 
ready. Mr. Grant White’s derogatory opinion of this product 
of German industry and erudition seems not to be shared by 
many other students of Shakespeare. The complete edition 
of Dante G. Rossetti’s works, in two volumes, is nearly ready. 
The New English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, continues 
that agreeable writer’s history of our tongue. Prof. E. A. 
Freeman’s last volume contains six lectures on the “ Chief 
Periods of European History.” 

Able arguments on the Conservative side of the two great 
issues of the day in England are Prof. A. V. Dicey’s England’s 
Case against Home Rule and Lord Selborne’s Defade of the 
Church against Disestablishment. A noteworthy article from 
the head of the later school of political economists, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, appeared in the Contemporary for November last, on 
“Economic Socialism.” Mr. E. B. Bax has been diagnosing 
the Religion of Socialism. Prof. James Muirhead’s Histor- 
ical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome deserves the atten- 
tion of theologians and preachers, not only for its general ability, 
but in particular for its judicial estimate of the importance of 
Roman law in Christian civilization. Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law will be translated by Mr. W. Hastie. The Council of 
the English Society for Psychical Research has sanctioned the 
publication of a bulky work on the Phantasms of the Living, 
by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore. It contains an 
account of a great many cases a “mind-reading” and the 
“transmission of thought.” Col. T. W. Higginson’s judgment 
on this society, that the industry Ms its members is only equalled 
by their gullibility, is apparently only too just. Mr. Edgar 
Saltus continues his studies of pessimism with Zhe Anatomy of 
Negation.— The distinguished Danish archeologist J. J. A. 
Worsaae’s work on The Prehistory of the North, based on 
contemporary memorials, has been translated. 

The twenty-first volume of the Britannica has articles on 
“ Ruth,” “ Sabbath,” “ Sacrifice,” and “ Samaritans,” by Prof. W. R. 
Smith; on the “Septuagint,” by Prof. Wellhausen; on the “Se- 
mitic Language,” by Prof. Néldeke; on “Servetus,” by Rey. A. 
Gordon; and on “Schleiermacher,” by J. F. Smith. ‘ Seepti- 
cism” and “ Scholasticism” are treated by Prof. A. Seth, “Schel-— 


ling” by Prof. Adamson, and “Schopenhauer” by Prof. Wal-— 
g P y tho ta 
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lace. In literature, the two prominent papers are Matthew 
Arnold’s on “Sainte-Beuve” and Prof. T. Spencer-Bayne’s on 
“ Shakespeare.” The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
undertaken to publish a new Hebrew dictionary, now in course 
of preparation by Canon Driver, of Oxford, and Profs. F. Brown 
and C. A. Briggs, of this country. The same Press is now 
printing. the fifth and sixth volumes of Prof. Thorold Rogers’ 
elaborate History of Agriculture and Prices. The period ecov- 
ered is 1583-1702. Stanley Lane-Poole continues his Eastern 
studies with a work on the Art of the Saracens in Egypt. 
The British Quarterly, the organ of the English Independents, 
has been discontinued. It has come to be hard times for quar- 
terly reviews, as they are pushed to the wall by the monthlies. 
The only one at all prosperous is said to be the old Quarterly 
published by Murray. 

It is said in connection with the Sharples portrait of Priestley, 
now on exhibition in this country, that a great resemblance is to 
be traced between the face of Priestley and his great-grandson, 
the distinguished architect, H. H. Richardson. John Bur- 
roughs discusses “ Science and Theology” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for December. His word on this well-belabored theme 
is certainly as valuable as that of many a theologian or scientist 
before him. A dictionary of the Targumim, and the Talmud, 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashiec Literature, compiled 
by M. Jastrow, Ph.D., will be issued by the Putnams in twelve 
quarto parts, the first of which is now ready. Students of 
the history of witchcraft will find in the ation of Novem- 
ber 11 a full account of Cornelius Loos, the second man in 
Germany who dared to raise his voice against the delusion, his 
boldness costing him his life. His book on the subject has only 
lately been discovered among the archives of the old Jesuit 
college at Tréves. The last published mémoire pour servir 
for the emancipation struggle is the History of the Anti-slavery 
Cause in State and Nation, by Rey. Austin Willey, an early 
abolitionist. The first volume of the collection of Vicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, to be published by the Christian Lit- 
erature Company of Buffalo at a low price, contains the Confes- 
sions and Letters of Augustine, with an introduction by Rev. 
Dr. Schaff. 


N. P. G. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


AN ASSYRIAN MANUAL.* 


The great importance of the Assyrian language for Semitie grammar 
and lexicography, and for the illustration of the Old Testament, has 
been shown within the last few years by a number of works published 
ia England and on the continent. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
in his Prolegomena, has pointed out a number of cases where the mean- 
ing of Hebrew words is suggested or fixed from the Assyrian; and the 
last edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon, the tenth, has adopted some of these 
suggestions. The more popular works on the subject, such as George 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, are well known; and one has only to look 
at the most recent history of Israel, Stade’s, to see how much the con- 
struction of the Hebrew history and prophecy is affected by the Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. Interest in Assyrian study has grown rapidly within : 
the past few years. Ten years ago, a good many scholars in Europe c 
looked with suspicion on cuneiform work, or silently reserved opinion; =» — 
but there is now a very general recognition among scholars of the trust- . 
worthiness of the general results obtained from, the inscriptions, and © 
the scientific character of the investigations. The relation of Assyr- 
iology to Greek literature may be seen from the recent investigations 
respecting the reliableness of Herodotus, carried on by Prof. Sayce in his 
edition of a portion of Herodotus’ history, and his recent article in the 
English Journal of Philology, on the date of the historian’s visit to 
Egypt, and the extent of his travels in that country. In America there ; 
has risen a very special interest in Assyrian study, if we may judge 
from the number of men who attend the classes in several universities 
and in the summer schools. A good part of this interest is, no cota 
theological or Biblical; but some of it is certainly of a more general 
character. 


attend the classes, have been deterred by a lack of suitable material 
helps in the study. Up to this time there has been no one book y 
furnished a beginner all that he would need in attacking the subje 
Schrader’s grammar was not intended for beginners; those of Oppert : 
Ménant are not perfectly accurate; Sayce’s later grammar also, | 
himself has declared, needs revision; and none of these books fi 
suitable reading material in the Assyrian texts. Prof. Lyo 
comes, therefore, opportunely to supply a need widely felt. It 


Language. By D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University. Chicago: 
ican Publication Society of Hebrew. 1886, 8vo. pp. xlv, 138. : 
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beginner just what he wants for gaining a practical knowledge of the 
Assyrian language. A teacher is, of course, always desirable; but, even 
without a teacher, the student may gain from this book such a command 
of the language as will enable him to go on indefinitely. It furnishes 
grammar, texts, glossary, notes, and a list of signs. 

The outline of grammar gives all the details necessary to understand ~ 
the forms. Every statement made is based on and illustrated by the 
actual ugage of the texts. If, in one or two cases, forms are given on 
the authority of some scholar, this is always stated; and everywhere else 
the reader may be assured that the grammatical material is taken 
directly from the inscriptions. There is no filling out of the Assyrian 
by inferences drawn from other Semitic languages. The terminology in 
general is that of the Semitic grammars, only at certain points brought 
into accordance with modern scientific usage. In one case, an attempt 
is made at a correcter terminology than has heretofore been generally 
employed: the two main verb-forms are called First Imperfect and Sec- 
ond Imperfect, respectively. These names have the advantage of not 
committing one to any theory of these forms except that the one pre- 
ceded the other in time. In addition to the paradigm of, the strong 
verb, a number of illustrations of verbs guttural, initial n and initial 
middle and final w and y, are given, which will be found very helpful. 

The glossary is complete for the selection of texts given in the 
manual. The significations are drawn from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
no signification being adopted without good evidence. A small number 
of words are left undefined, the author having been unable to discover 
their meanings. Where the related languages do not clearly suggest the 
meaning of an Assyrian word, we have to wait until its connection in 
some new text or some new syllabary gives us the clew. It is possible 
that the significations of these words have been discovered by other 
scholars. For all such suggestions as to the meaning of hitherto un- 
known words, the reader should consult the articles on Assyriological 
subjects in this country and Europe. The same thing is true of the 
explanation of certain passages in the text, which for various reasons 
are obscure; as, for example, page 25, lines 9 to 20. The. glossary will 
be found valuable for other texts than those given in the manual. 

The greater part of the reading matter is given in Roman translitera- 
tion. The author states in the preface that his experience in teaching 
has led him to believe that the best beginning is made by the use of 
transliterated texts. The stumbling-block of the cuneiform signs is thus 
easily got over. The grammar and lexicon of the language can be 
studied just as well in the transliteration as in the cuneiform original. 
The beginner may learn the signs gradually, and after a while apply 
himself to the original texts. If he is ever to become an independent 
student, he must do this. Otherwise, he would be dependent on the 
accuracy of others in transliterating, and would be restricted to those 
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texts that have been transliterated. But, for a good many students who 
desire to get an introductory knowledge of the grammar and lexicon, the 
transliteration will be sufficient. The transliterated texts in the manual 
are arranged in chronological order, from Tiglathpileser I., twelfth cen- 
tury B.C., to Cyrus, sixth century B.C. The author, in the preface, sug- 
gests an order in which these had better be read. The material thus 
given is of considerable historical interest. We have the campaign of 
Sennacherib, in which he received the tribute of Hezekiah, King of 
Judea, and his destruction of Babylon; Assurbanipal’s relations with 
Gyges of Lydia, his war with his brother whom he had made King of 
Babylon, and his Arabian campaign; and the inscriptions of Nabonidus 
and Cyrus, coming down to the time of the capture of Babylon by the 
Persians, wherein light is thrown on the religious opinions of the Persian 
conqueror. In addition to these, extracts from Assurbanipal are given, 
with translation ; and, as a specimen of poetry, some verses from Ishtar’s 
“ Descent to the Underworld.” Further, there are twelve pages of cunei- 
form texts, prose from Assurbanipal, poetry from the story of the flood, 
a fragment of a creation tablet, and a part of Ishtar’s “ Descent.” To 
all these texts, brief notes are given, explaining difficult forms and con- 
structions and giving references to parallel or illustrative texts and 
other sources of information. 

For the reading of the cuneiform material, a list of signs is added, 
two hundred and eighty-seven phonograms, with an added list of the 
commonest, and two hundred and fifteen idiograms; but this latter list F 
contains really about three hundred and forty idiograms. The ordinary ; 
determinatives are also given. As these signs are printed on a few 4 
pages, they are much more readily consulted than the fuller table in 
Delitzsch’s book, to which they may be considered an introduction. 
These lists are nearly complete for all the reading material in the © 
manual. They will be found very useful for general reading, also, of A 
other material. 

The manual is the result of wide and careful study, and of consider- 
able experience in teaching. It is designed, as the author states in the 
preface, to meet- the needs of a certain class; namely, of those who 
cannot easily have access to oral instruction. By the clearness of its 
arrangement and the fulness of its information, it is admirably fitted for 
such a purpose; but it will also be useful for more advanced students. 
It is characterized by sobriety and accuracy. The author does not in- — 
dulge in daring hypotheses, but confines himself to statements warrante a ‘e 
by the facts. Great praise is due to the printers, Messrs. Cush 
Boston, for the accuracy and beauty of the mechanical executi 
the book. 


C. H. 
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Happy Hunting Grovunps.* 


Mr. Gibson’s invention shows no signs of failing or flagging in this 
last production of his pencil and his pen. Indeed, the literary part of 
this volume is a distinct advance upon the literary part of Pastoral Days, 
not only in style, but in the value of materials it brings together. It is 
almost a misfortune that writing of this quality should be presented to 
the public in a book so handsomely attired for the holidays. For the 
presumption is strong against the reading quality of holiday books that 
have not already proved themselves “too hard for the teeth of time.” 
Tf Mr. Gibson’s chapters have not done this in the columns of Harper's 
Magazine, they have proved their ability to interest and instruct and 
charm many thousand readers; and these are well aware that they do 
not even need the beautiful illustrations which accompany them here, 
much less the magnificence of print and paper, to commend them to the 
lovers of good literature. Printed in the plainest library edition, these 
chapters would deserve and would command wide and intelligent sym- 
pathy and admiration. Unquestionably, Mr. Gibson’s powers of obser- 
vation have been quickened by his seeking in nature materials for his 
artist work ; but he must have been a born observer of all natural sights 
and sounds and with a faculty for reporting what he might see and hear 
that only needed the practice it has had to make it thoroughly efficient. 
He has fairly earned his right to be regarded as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the group of which Thoreau and Burroughs and Flagg are the 
main triumvirate. His reverence for Thoreau is so great that he would 
sharply resent any critic’s claim for his own equality with him. He is 
never happier than when quoting him, as he does upon his title-page, and 
in many other moitoes and illustrations. And, of course, after Thoreau, 
it is easier for Burroughs or Gibson or Maurice Thompson to follow up 

_his lines than it was for Thoreau to make the first advance. 


« All can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


But Mr. Gibson’s quality is no copy of Thoreau’s nor of any other 
writer’s. If he has not the surprises of Thoreau nor the quietness of 
Burroughs, if sometimes trying to keep up with his unwearying enthu- 
siasm we get a little out of breath, he has much more vivacity than 
Flagg; and he has an eye for beauty not merely second to none of his 
competitors, but easily superior to each of them in turn. That Thoreau 
did not exhaust the field in which he toiled so well is evidenced by Mr. 
Gibson’s second chapter, “ A Witch-hazel Copse.” In all of Thoreau’s 
many volumes, this plant of homely virtues and of marvellous ways 
has only a single paragraph accorded to its praise. His first chap- 
ter, “A Winter Walk,” is a distinct addition to what Gannett and Hig- 

“Happy Hunting Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. By William 


Hamilton Gibson, author of Pastoral Days and Highways and Byways. Illustrated 
by the author. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1887, 
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ginson and others have revealed to us concerning the “treasures of the 
snow.” ‘Sap Bewitched” is a chapter upon nature’s freakishness, and 
“Singing Wings” celebrates the cricket and the locust and their kin so 
charmingly that it leaves us nothing to regret but that Browning’s 
“Tale” of the cicada does not furnish a quotation. 

Whatever the literary merits of Mr. Gibson’s chapters as compared 
with other writers in his chosen field, he has one immense advantage 
over each and every one of them and over his own literary self. For, 
after all, it is as an artist that he makes his principal appeal. There is 
no question of the delicate and sympathetic beauty of his illustrations. 
And, beautiful as they were in Harper's Magazine, their charm is much 
enhanced by their new setting. They are at least as beautiful as any- 
thing that Mr. Gibson has before achieved. The head and tail pieces 
and the initial letters display an admirable ingenuity. In the main, the 
engravers and the printers have seconded his intention as faithfully 
as he could ask. But the list of illustrations shows that more than half 
of them are “process-work,” and some of the “process ” plates are the 
most beautiful of all. Take, for example, “ A White Morning,” p. 15. 
No wood-engraver, not even Cole or Closson, could have produced such 
an exquisite effect. It is no wonder that the “process” methods are 
driving the engravers from the field. But there are still effects which 
the wood-engraver himself, at his best, can render more delightfully 
than any mechanical substitute. Mr. Gibson has seldom any difficulty 
in knowing which will serve him better in a particular case. 


J. W. C. 


Two Pirerims’ ProerRess.* ; ; a 


The peculiar thing about this Pilgrims’ Progress was that it was made 
upon a tricycle “from fair Florence to the eternal city of Rome.” The 
delightful thing about it is that Mr. Pennell is an artist of unique and — 


engravings that are exceedingly suggestive, though they are not at all 
elaborate, but, on the contrary, extremely slight. There is another _ 


is the rhymed introduction by Mr. Charles G, Leland.. The ns cycle 
plays a pleasant, not an obtrusive, part in the introduction, the 
tions, and the text. Evidently, it has its own advantages ove: 
methods of conveyance, but also the defects of its qualities. 


* Two Pilgrims’ Progress. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, at 
A Canterbury Pilgrimage. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


_ 
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TuHayer’s New TestaMent Lexicon.* 


Prof. Thayer’s long-expected lexicon of the New Testament, which 
his publishers have clothed in handsome dress, has quite a genealogy. 
C. G. Wilke’s Clavis is the remote ancestor. The second edition of Wilke 
(1851) was the basis of Prof. C. L. W. Grimm’s Greek-Latin lexicon 
(1862-68), which was allowed to be the best so far produced. A second 
edition of Grimm (1879) is the work which Prof. Thayer has “ trans- 
lated, revised, and enlarged.” The editor began work on the first 
edition of Grimm in 1864, and much of his time has since been devoted 
to his onerous task. Prof. Thayer decided to reproduce Grimm’s work 
in its integrity, and to distinguish his own additions, which are many, 
by the use of brackets. We think this decision is to be regretted. 
Typographically, these broad, clear pages would be much improved 
by the absence of the thousands of brackets, indicating often minute 
additions to the original, and distracting the eye needlessly. It is a 
matter of more consequence that Grimm’s work could often have been 
improved by omission or condensation. He too often intruded theologi- 
cal explanations, as well as historical and other matter, which were out 


‘ of place in a proper lexicon; and the additions which Prof. Thayer 


gives would have been better incorporated with Prof. Grimm’s matter 
which was allowed to stand. We regret that Prof. Thayer’s modesty 
did not allow him to revise Grimm, as Grimm had revised Wilke, 
leaving to students of the original work to judge how far he had im- 
proved upon his predecessor. 

But such was not Prof. Thayer’s plan. The objects which he set before 
him, and which he has most successfully accomplished, were to verify all 
Grimm’s references; to note more generally the extra-Biblical usage of 
words; to give the derivation of words (in which he has sometimes 
improved upon his original, as under aiev); to append New Testa- 
ment verb-forms; to note more fully the variations in the Greek text 
of current editions; to introduce brief discussions of New Testament 
synonymes; to give the more noteworthy readings of the authorized 
and the revised versions; to multiply cross-references and references 
to grammatical works, sacred and classical, to the best commentaries, 
the Bible dictionaries, and the Lives of Christ and Paul. So thor- 
oughly has Prof. Thayer worked on these lines that there can be no 
complaint made that he has not been comprehensive enough. The 
hasty student will rather sometimes wish that the abundance of matter 
furnished had been somewhat more sifted for him by the editor. Prac- 
tically, the work is a concordance to the Greek Testament, as out “of 
the five thousand four hundred and twenty words composing the vocabu- 
lary of the New Testament five thousand two hundred and sixty are 


* 4 Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D. 
4to. pp. xix, 723. Harper & Brothers. 
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marked with an asterisk,” denoting that all the passages containing the 
word are referred to. Besides this, there is such an abundance of 
exegetical matter given that frequently any reference to a Bible dic- 
tionary is rendered superfluous. The dozen or more of articles we have 
carefully examined give a lively idea of the extreme care and thorough- 
ness with which Prof. Thayer has executed his great work. He has 
made all students of the New Testament in its original tongue greatly 
his debtors. The Thayer lexicon is easily first and best among dictiona- 
ries of the New Testament Greek. Nu P. Gs 


Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight Under this title, Rey. 
W. B. Wright, of Boston, has made an interesting volume of religious 
reading from a course of lectures delivered in his own church, which 
would find a deserved place in the Sunday-school library. It sketches 
in a graphic way a dozen or so of the famous cities of antiquity, por- 
traying their main archeological features and selecting critical points 
in their history for full description. Some of the titles, as “Petra the 
City of Shams,” are rather fanciful than exact; and the New Jerusalem, 
to which the last two lectures are devoted, takes us out of history into 
rhapsody, in which the theology is not to our taste. But the reader who 
omits these will preserve the unity of the volume and lose nothing of 
special value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Prophet of Nazareth and his Message.—In this little book, Rev. 
Alfred Hood, of Bournemouth, England, sets forth, in a simple and 
direct fashion, the essential elements of Christian faith as delivered by 
Jesus, apart from all theologizing about Jesus himself. The~ a ’ 


Mr. Hood rn with datten tee with scholarly ability, 
pure religious feeling. (Swan, Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey, Londo a f 


teachers in teaching English itetatnee! one of the best features o 
which is its full bibliography. (Lee & Shepard.) : 


BOOKS RECEIVED, _ 


From Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., London. : 
Bartholomew Legate, the Last Smithfield Martyr. By Florence Gregg. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A Greek-En res Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm’s Wilke 
Bae sora translated, revised, and enlarged by Joseph a 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue Unirartan Revirw aims, first of all, to be a mouthpiece 
of the more deliberate thought of the body whose name it bears, 
especially of that thought which flows in the lines of its relig- 
ious activity and life. It is not, primarily, a journal of specu- 
lative thought, or of “theological criticism and erudition ; still 
less is it a journal of general literature, historic investigation, 
or popularized science. All these topics have their place, and 
will have their due share of attention; but they are necessarily 
subordinate to the chief end had in view. This qualification it 
is obliged to make at the outset, in order to stand fair with its 
readers or contributors. So far as may be, it would fill rather 
the office of a guide to the working forces of the body, and an 
interpreter of the conditions under which the work has to be 
done. It claims this for its proper field, and will try to occupy 
that first, before attempting tasks that can be done more fitly by 
other hands. It addresses, in especial, those who have an inter- 
est, however near or however remote, in that one field. While 
it retains its present name, it must, first of all, be loyal to what 
the name signifies and stands for. There may be many minds; 
there must be but one will. <A religious journal ceases to be 
religious, when it is no longer guided by one main purpose and 
dominated by a specific faith. 
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In the next place, it aims to represent the entire field of 
thought and life covered by that name, and not to be the organ 
of any one group, party, or fragment among those to whom the 
work of the body naturally falls. It will not recognize, as matter 
of controversy, any differences of opinion, judgment, or method, 
such as must always be found where there is freedom to think 
and act. It will have a mind of its own, and express that mind 
freely, on whatever topic comes fairly before it. But it will 
have its channels open for any courteous and candid discussion 
of any matters on which there is honest difference. It believes 
there is ground broad enough and solid enough to do this 
without risking the essential thing. It hopes that in this way 
it may be the means of a better understanding among the more 
earnest and younger minds, especially, that chiefly have the work 
in charge; and that it may contribute its own share (humble as 
that may be) to the solution of those problems of the higher 
thought, which beset every one that thinks. And for these ends 
it relies on the loyal co-operation of those who have this thing 
at heart. 

It has been the fortune of the present editor, during most of 
his working days, to live very near to the heart of the move- 
ment which this Aeview seeks to represent, and to stand in per- 
sonal relations, nearer or more remote, with a large proportion 
of its directing minds. The revered name of Channing is to 
him, if but a little, yet something, more than a name: it signifies 
at least a memory and a voice. Those, on the other hand, of 
Dewey, Walker, Ware, Parker, Bellows, among the dead, of 
Furness, Hedge, Eliot, and Martineau, among the living, have 
been very much more than this. They add the strongest 
motive of personal gratitude, affection, and regard to the more 
general motive of intellectual conviction and moral interest 
with which he undertakes this special task. It has also been a 
study and a particular privilege of his life to gain personal 
knowledge of the widely scattered communities that bear this 
name,— as far as Transylvania in the East, California and Oregon 
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in the West. He has sought to establish relations of correspond- 
ence as widely as this fellowship extends, which may work 
directly through this channel for the common end; and what is 
said here addresses personal friends in Hungary, England, Ger- 
many, and Holland, as well as in America. This widening 
breadth of field has always to be kept in view. The name by 
which a fellowship so broad and various has come to be known 
in common is far more largely significant than could possibly 
have been conceived by those who, reluctantly, bore it first. 
Incidentally, this Review will further, while keeping in view 
the larger world of thought, make it a special duty to recognize 
the fresh literary product that may come before the public from 
those whose natural affinities are with this religious body. De- 
nominational literature, or what often goes by that name, is apt 
to be sterile and meagre. But our liberal movement in theology 
has constantly sought to ally its religious thought with the en- 
larging intelligence of the time, as expressed in literature and 
science as well as in what makes for its particular line of opin- 
ion; and it is in the purely literary work it has given birth to 
that it has found much of its strength and honor. This should 
not be forgotten among the tasks properly to be undertaken by 
a journal aiming to represent that movement on its intellectual 
or literary side. All genuine expression in that kind will, so 
far as may be, have its welcome and its echo in these pages. 
Religious thought, in all minds that think at all, necessarily 
tends to run out into lines of pure speculation ; and it is, of late 
years especially, powerfully affected by the advance of natural 
science. Unitarianism, less firmly rooted in tradition than most 
forms of Christian belief, has naturally been more susceptible to 
this twofold influence; and it is a practical question how to 
give each its due weight, without running off into mere philo- 
sophie theorizing on one hand, or mere scientific affirmations and 
negations on the other. Critical erudition, again, must have its 
place, and so must a genial appreciation of the finer forms of 
literature; while the one must be guarded lest it run, as it so 
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easily does, into arid pedantry, and the other, lest it degenerate 
to dilettantism, that fairest and subtlest enemy of souls. 

The natural makeweight against these influences is to be found 
partly in aspiration to the higher life of piety, partly in what 
is perhaps still more potent, the sense of human sympathy and 
obligation. Indeed, this last has of late put forth its claim so 
vigorously that a certain jealousy has been felt lest Ethics should 
usurp the entire province and function of Religion. Of this 
peril, if it is one, there is little to say here, except that Unita- 
rianism has, from the beginning, been exceptionally under the 
control of moral considerations in shaping out its religious 
thought, and lies peculiarly open to the appeal that is made in 
the present day from the widening range of the moral sentiment 
as shown in the treatment of social rights and wrongs, and in 
the proclamation of a coming “religion of humanity.” Topics 
coming within that range must necessarily claim wide room, 
when we stake out the field which our religious thought shall 
occupy. 

Touching the immediate practical question of the conduct of 
this journal in the present hands, little can be said by way of 
promise, because much must depend on such response as the 
editor shall receive from those to whom he assumes a right to 
look for help. It would be easy to fill our pages, from month 
to month, with essays that should do high credit to the learning, 
the speculative ability, and the critical skill of our contributors. 
Past experience shows that of these qualities there is no lack. 
Perhaps he mistakes in venturing to look for more, but he does 
look for more. A finer and perhaps a harder thing is that they 
shall give us of their life; that they shall speak not their opin- 
ion only, but their conviction,—not their learning only, but 
their faith; that the written word shall mean a purpose, not 
merely a thought. That, at least, makes the difference between 
a literary, critical, or philosophical magazine and such a journal 
as this aims to be. ' 

The reader will notice one change in form, to which the edi- _ 
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tor attaches more importance than might at first appear,— the 
larger space given, especially in the critical and miscellaneous 
department, to what is anonymous and impersonal. It appears 
to him, from his no small editorial experience, that the dignity 
and weight of a public journal are much hurt by the habit of 
making its judgments merely the expression of individual opin- 
ion; that the critic’s independence is hindered by a practice 
which seems to raise a personal issue between him and the one 
whom he attempts to judge; that, while a responsible name is 
rightly appended to an independent essay, or to criticism whose 
proper value depends on his special competency, there is yet a 
large department as to which the personality of the writer should 
be wholly merged in that of the organ of thought in which his 
words appear. For all that shall appear thus without name, the 
editor assumes the sole responsibility,—if not always for the sub- 
stance, at least for the form in which it appears. And he trusts 
that any possible loss which this may bring about will be made 
good in the department of Correspondence, for which he antici- 
pates an increasing interest and range; and by the assurance 
(which he here gives) that he will continue to be aided by the 
skilled and practised hands that have heretofore added so much 


to the value of this Review. 
JosEpH Henry ALLEN. 
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THE NAME UNITARIAN. 


The name Unitarian, by the best evidence we have, was 
first used, as the title of a religious body, in connection with 
the Convention of 1568, at Weissemburg in Eastern Hun- 
gary, where those constitutional rights were defined, under 
which our friends in Transylvania are living to-day.* It 
was however used, apparently, not to denote the anti-trini- 
tarian body, as such, but those who made up the united 
Protestant League, embracing the several shades of the Ref- 
ormation,— Lutheran, Calvinist, and Socinian,— who joined 
in the common demand of religious liberty.; This shows 
an origin of the name distinctly more wide and generous, 
and more nearly connected with those large human interests 
which it represents to-day, than the purely theological or 
metaphysical derivation of it which has generally been as- 
sumed. And, in accord with it, there have been no few 
among us who have urged that the title should properly 
signify not the unity of the Divine nature, which is but 
a point of transcendental speculation, but that “unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” which makes the ideal and the 
aspiration of the universal Christian life. 

But, as it is perhaps needless to say, dictionaries will not 
help us much, and antiquarian research will not help us 
much, when we want to know the real meaning of what is 
still fluent and alive. That meaning is found not in what 
it denotes, by way of rigid definition, but, in what it con- 
notes, in the sense which life has given to it. As signi- 
fying an opinion, the name Unitarian can at best but des- 


*See Unitarian Review for January, 1882, p. 46. 

+The authority for this statement, to which attention was lately called by Rey. 
E. E. Hale, is to be found in the Historical Introduction to Rees’s translation of the 
Racovian Catechism (Longman, London, 1818). The passage reads as follows: ‘*The 
historian relates that in the course of this year was confirmed a decree which had been 
passed at the diet of Thorde in 1557, and afterwards sanctioned by the states of the 
kingdom in 1563, securing to persons of all denominations the free exercise of their 
religion. From the UNION of the Reformed of all parties, in passing this edict, an 
union to which they were led by weighty public reasons, they were designated UNITI 
Or UNITARII. This title was afterwards restricted to those persons who maintained 
that the Father alone was the true and eternal God, and by them readily adopted of 
their own accord; while those who held that there were three persons in one essence 
were by way of opposition styled Trinitarii.”’ (pp. xliii, xliv.) 
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ignate a sect,—the scantiest and feeblest, possibly, of all 
Christian sects. But we promptly resent it, when we hear 
the name spoken of as meaning a sect. Unitarians, in this 
country at least, have never stood, consciously, in the atti- 
tude of a sect; have never admitted that that was what 
they felt themselves to be. Their objection lay in the 
nature of the term. A sect (or “cut-off”) is a body that 
intentionally secedes from an already existing body, in loy- 
alty to a defined principle, or idea, and forms a separate 
organization of its own upon that particular opinion, un- 
changed. Thus, the Baptists, who made the heroic van- 
guard of Non-conformity in England, and the Universalists, 
who gave a formal interpretation of their own to the Calvin- 
istic dogma of atonement, holding that its benefits passed 
upon the whole of a fallen race,— these are properly called 
sects; and they show, very accurately, the function and 
value of that process in the religious world which creates 
and maintains sects. But the Unitarians, as we know, did 
no such thing. Their distinguishing opinion was, so to 
speak, an accident in the stand they made for the larger 
interpretation of their traditional faith, and was held by 
almost nobody, seventy years ago, as it is commonly held 
among them now. The name Unitarian was distinctly dis- 
owned and protested against by their best known leaders: 
history has simply fastened it upon them in spite of that 
protest. Down to this day, in the community where their 
movement began,—in spite of the long theological strife in 
which they gained and held their independent ground,— 
they are what they have always claimed to be: an integral 
part of the Congregational body, from which they have 
never consciously seceded. It may be safely taken for 
granted that they would never have sought the show of 
independence, if the breadth and freedom of New England 
Congregationalism had been seventy years ago what they 
are to-day. 

This is not, of course, to deny that the events of these 
seventy years have drawn pretty sharp boundaries about the 
Unitarian body, which separate it, perhaps more and more 
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widely, from the main body of Congregationalism. But 
these years have not shown the fixed attitude of a sect: 
they have shown the varying phases of a movement,— and 
that, not towards a fixed point arbitrarily chosen, but rather 
‘away from all sects,” towards ground, dimly seen as yet, 
identical with pure reason in its method of doctrine, and 
with pure humanity in its method of the religious life. To 
map out that ground more accurately, and to discover how 
it may be held without loss of a living and noble tradition 
in which we also share,— this, and not any doctrinal defini- 
tion or vindication, is the way we are to follow, if we would 
know the true meaning of the name Unitarian,— not what it 
meant seventy years ago, but what it stands for now. 

Possibly, an inquiry like this may wake in some minds a 
certain anxiety and distrust. To admit the fact that one is 
adrift from old moorings, and afloat upon unknown waters, 
is a confession which most men are reluctant to make. 
Only a fixed intellectual faith that “the stream of ten- 
dency ” on which we are borne is part of the vast current 
of the Universal Life, and is governed by the same Divine 
purpose that has appointed the law of our individual lives, 
is strong enough to keep the head clear and the feet steady, 
when the craft that bears us tosses so restlessly and aim- 
lessly upon that flood as to many it seems to be tossing now. 
Perhaps — after the self-consecration to the best it knows, 
which with every right mind is the necessary first step — the 
best help to such a faith is that one should have taken 
in, familiarly, the lessons of Christian history seen in the 
large, as a chapter in the religious history of mankind. 
One is not easily frightened at the revolutions that befall in 
his own little lifetime, when he has watched awhile the slow 
but stormy evolution of the centuries that have brought us 
where we are. 

So much, at least, of historical outfit may help us to the 
right temper and point of view, in considering the questions 
of our own time. For, however petty they may look in 
that wide perspective, they are, after all, the questions that 
touch us nearest, and that we are chiefly bound to meet. 
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Any religious or social movement, which is alive, may be 
said to turn upon certain crises, or pivots, that occur in its 
path from time to time, and upon the more or less intelli- 
gent way of meeting them. How many a movement of 
thought, how many an enterprise of humanity, begun with 
full courage and promise, has died abortive because it would 
not accept the conditions under which it might keep itself 
alive! How many an individual thinker, who set out with 
hearty resolve, has faltered and fallen by the way for lack 
of intellectual courage, or has gone back from his better 
faith to safe conformity with that which his honest thought 
rejects! All this great spiritual loss might possibly have 
been saved, by that little widening-out of the mental horizon 
which such a view implies. 

For example, some minds among us have been seriously 
perplexed by that crisis or alternative which has come with 
the ** Western issue” of the last few months. It offered, at 
the outset, what looked a very simple question, as to the 
breadth of meaning or fellowship that can properly be 
covered by the name Unitarian: whether, in its historic 
widening-out, it must still keep within certain long-accepted 
boundaries of definition. But the alternative came to be 
stated as if it meant either that Unitarianism, forsaking its 
“Christian” and “theistic” tradition, should lose itself in 
the so-called ethical-culture movement; or else that, cling- 
ing to its tradition, it should disown the fellowship of some 
of its most loyal and devoted children: the former alterna- 
tive, a sheer possibility; the latter, a deep calamity and 
loss. But it proved no such thing. The stress of that 
windy issue blew by without any damage. The integrity 
of the body which it menaced was not shaken by a quiver 
that might be felt. Theism—in the large and reverent 
meaning we have come to associate with the term, identify- 
ing it not so much with forms of physical or metaphysical 
speculation, but with the moral order of the universe and 
the law of the higher life—is no quaking foothold of 
opinion, but part of the intellectual atmosphere we breathe 
and live in. Christianity we have always—more or less 
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consistently — defined as no set scheme of doctrine, but as a 
spiritual force, or life, which has existed among men these 
eighteen centuries, as a factor in all their higher thinking 
and nobler living, which can no more be disowned or thrown 
off at will than the climate in which we have drawn our 
earliest breath. Whether or not a consecrated name — 
suggesting, it may be, misunderstanding and controversy — 
should be inscribed above the portal to denote who may 
or may not enter, may be a practical question of some 
present moment; but it has not as yet affected any dis- 
turbance of the working forces visible to the naked eye. 
Those of us who are old enough to have passed through 
the far more stringent phase of controversy that was on us 
forty years ago, are not likely to be vexed much by this issue 
which to some eyes loomed so portentous in the past summer. 
In our little Valhalla of Channing Hall we see, smiling, side 
by side, portraits of men who were sharply at odds in that 
skirmish then,—one of them earnestly insisting that “ the 
time had come when a line must be drawn” to shut out 
the other, who as eagerly assailed the ancient boundaries. 
Hardly more than one generation ago; and now no one 
would hint the molesting of the religious peace that honors 
the memory of them both. A date but ten years earlier 
will recall that James Martineau, foremost of scholarly and 
liberal divines, maintained elaborately, in his Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry, that without belief in miracles Chris- 
tianity lapses to Deism ; while Channing, benignest of men 
in breadth of sympathy, within a year of his death held 
Theodore Parker to have strayed in his theology quite out- 
side the Christian pale. What has become of that dispute 
now? ‘The experience is still so new, yet some of us are so 


slow to learn! Why, even some who held themselves con- | 


servative in the recent issue, readily accept as 4 confession 
of God a “cosmic theism,” which is, stated intellectually, 
a mere synthesis of scientific generalities, and a definition 
of Christianity so wide as to include that virtuous pagan 
emperor who did his best to extirpate the very name! 

The true question is not one of definitions and bounda- 
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ries, but what manner of life we have inherited and are 
living by. We notice that in the story of this brief move- 
ment, hardly a century old, which we call by the name Uni- 
tarian, the executive vigor, the organic harmony and 
strength, have come about just in proportion as we have 
left old limitations behind, and gone forth into a larger field 
of work. No such enterprise as that which has built our 
noble denominational house, no such wave of enthusiasm 
breaking over in costly pledges and acts as that just now at 
Saratoga, no such plan of operations as that which main- 
tains its vigorous fresh agency on the Pacific Coast, and 
casts about for a successor to its devoted missionary in India, 
would have been once thought of as remotely possible fifty 
years ago, when in controversial activity and social pre- 
eminence Unitarianism in this country had just reached or 
just passed its zenith. The life of anything that is alive 
must be sought not by exploring the records of its past, but 
by forecasting the larger promise of its future. The Uni- 
tarian movement, if it is still to be a movement, claims that 
justice of its friends to-day. 

By common consent, that movement is (as we have said) 
not towards a fixed point arbitrarily chosen and defined,— 
which it would be if it were properly sectarian,— but towards 
ground identical with pure reason in its method of doctrine 
and with pure humanity in its method of the religious life. 
In its record, short as that is, this direction is plainly shown. 
Thus, how quickly and firmly, when once its theological 
position was well taken, the generation represented by 
Channing turned to questions of education and the higher 
literature, to questions of practical philanthropy and _politi- 
cal ethics, and did its full share in answering them. Such . 
was the genius of the movement from the start. Doubtless, 
those men were not alone. They followed the course pre- 
scribed by the better spirit of their age; and the clearer- 
minded of all religious bodies were with them, in aim, if not 
in act. But our business just now is to see not what other 
people have done, but what our own forerunners and pro- 
genitors have done. Whatever we may see and own else- 
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where, it remains that the body known under the name 
Unitarian has been in general estimation the representative 
body, of all Christendom, that has done, or at least con- 
sciously attempted, that particular thing. And so it is pos- 
sible to be intelligently loyal to that name to-day. 

And when we think of what so-called Christian theology 
has too often meant,—the hair-splitting of dogmas, the 
threshing over again of well-beaten metaphysical straw, the 
feeding-out of stale husks and chaff for the bread of life, 
the dusty whirlwind of noisy disputation, the groping in 
dry ashpits of critical or antiquarian erudition,—we are 
the better content with the way that we have followed. 
Even if that should be for the present only the way of pure 
reason and humanity, at least it seems to us the safe way 
to reach the higher ranges of a spiritual faith. Far from 
excluding the older methods of religious and moral culture, 
it has led to activities distinctively religious, even ecclesias- 
tical, more varied and effective than were easily undertaken 
in a time perplexed and beset by controversies, such as we 
have known in the past. We see more clearly than we 
could then what the name “ Unitarian” really means, and 
what the work of Unitarianism really is. Only a part — 
and possibly not the better part —of that work is done 
through the channels of the church organization, though 
that is the most fundamental of all, since it purifies and 
trains the personal force without which all the rest is worth- 
less; nor yet in the way of denominational activity and 
growth. A work has been going on by a sort of induction 
(as. we say of electricity), which we are apt, perhaps too com- 
placently, to claim the merit of, that has set going processes 
and activities of religious thought among those of all sects 
who are inclined to think. And, if we distinguish a little 
farther, we shall see this: that, while our criticism, our spec- 
ulation, and our attempts at scientific thinking have been 
abundantly active in the past, and may already have begun 
to slacken, there is far more zeal than ever before in the 
work which brings religion face to face with secular life, 
and meets those practical issues that touch the rights and _ 
wrongs, the griefs and pains, of men. Ths 
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This secularizing drift has brought upon some of us a fear 
that ethics may crowd too hard upon religion, and even 
come to hold the ground which belongs of right to religion. 
But of this, one thought may be hinted here. To us, in- 
deed, religion is a greater and nobler word than ethics, and 
includes it instead of being included by it. But that is 
because we had the good fortune to be brought up in a 
tradition which always submitted piety of heart to the test 
of righteousness in life. Religion includes ethics as light 
includes heat. But they are both of the same nature,— 
rays of the same “sun of righteousness” ; and, if light, at a 
given point of concentration, yields heat, so does heat, at 
a given point of intensity, yield light. 

To show how much this means, we copy here a few sen- 
tences from a letter received not long ago from a man of 
letters, whose great faculty of clear and brilliant narrative 
is steadied by sound good sense in moral judgments. A 
certain writing on religious topics “has interested me 
deeply,” he says, “as a voice from another sphere. To me, 
in my youth, religion was not august and venerable, as it 
evidently was to you: it was chiefly ridiculous, and also a 
continual tedium and nuisance. It placed a ban upon inno- 
cent delights, and turned honest men into deacons who made 
faces and sang all askew in the gallery. Since that period, 
I have usually regarded it as something essentially barbarous, 
or at best only as the barbaric way of being good. When 
I think of religion, I think of Calvin, the Inquisition, Chad- 
band, and camp-meetings. My hope for mankind is that we 
may now learn to be good in civilized ways, without believing 
a pack of childish and deadly lies to begin with. You have 
been more fortunate.” Many another, if equally honest, 
could tell a like tale. And, when this sort of thing is 
frankly said, it may help us understand that at least relig- 
ion will suffer no damage at our hands by seeming to be too 
nearly identified with human morals. Mr. Masson, in his 
essay on Carlyle, says that it is the metaphysics of Christi- 
anity, not its ethics, that have given it power in the world. 
But we look the Sermon on the Mount all through, without 
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finding a word of those metaphysics. All pure, exalted, 
nay, impassioned ethics, from the first word to the last. 
And, for a final word, we will say again what has been 
said already in another connection: * “The freedom we 
were born to, or else have won, will not be allowed, now 
we have got it, to cripple and sunder those who, after all, 
are united in one work. For, as we may well believe, there 
is a definite contribution to be made, one which we in 
especial are commissioned to make, to the higher life of 
our American civilization. Rich, vigorous, prosperous, and 
strong that civilization doubtless is; but hard, proud, re- 
morseless, and full of social peril, except it be tempered by 
the spirit which has been nurtured through so many Chris- 
tian centuries. We shall not stand in the way of whatever 
any others, from Catholic to Comtist, may contribute ; but, 
as we hold, God has given us also our own work to do. 
That work we have to do, at any rate; and we need not, 
must not, fail of the courage, the harmony, and the hope, 
which are our pledge that we have not run in vain, neither 
labored in vain.” 


* Modern Unitarianism. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 44, 45. 
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JONES VERY. 


Poems and Essays. By Jones Very. Complete and Revised Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch by James Freeman Clarke. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Three editions of Jones Very’s works have now appeared. 
The first, published in 1839, contained three essays, together 
with a series of poems and sonnets. The second, edited by 
Mr. W. P. Andrews, and published some three years ago, 
contained poems only, without the essays. And, very re- 
cently, Messrs. Houghton & Mifflin have given us a complete 
edition, containing all that has been heretofore published, 
and a great amount of new matter collected from various 
sources. Though this last volume contains much that is 
interesting which we do not find in Mr. Andrews’s edition, 
we shall, nevertheless, refer mainly to his as containing all 
that is best and most illustrative of Very’s genius, and as 
being better arranged for the convenience of the general 
reader. 

The three prose essays will have, to most readers, little 
value except as they illustrate the poetry.* The main quali- 
ties of the writer’s mind — his purity, his austerity, his mys- 
ticism —are, indeed, to be seen in them, especially in the 


* Mr. Very himself, however, composed these essays with the same seriousness of 
conviction that went into all his work. We copy here a few lines from a private note: 
«I remember his saying, very simply, respecting that on Shakespeare, that it was 
‘given him to know’ that it was not only the true word, but the best word, that had 
been spoken on the subject. That on ‘Epic Poetry’ was, I think, a Bowdoin prize 
essay ; and the others followed it in a sort of sequence. Several of his smaller poems 
were sent in letters written to friends among his former pupils, I remember receiy- 
ing thus a sonnet on ‘ The Robin,’ which I cannot find, and which I have never seen 
in print. It was one of the special privileges of my college life to have been for a 
year under the tuition of a man of genius so wide and sympathetic as Jones Very. 
Early in the second year of his service as Greek tutor, he showed symptoms of the 
mental exaltation which once startled his class with the apocalyptic cry,—‘ Flee to 
the mountains, for the end of all things is at hand!’ It was during his recovery 
from the hallucinations which had made necessary temporary restraint and suspen- 
sion from his charge that the first edition of his writings, here spoken of, was issued 
(1839).” In a letter of this period (Dec. 24, 1838), addressed to a former pupil, he says : 
««The papers which I send you and others I shall send as I have opportunity, if the 
pieces in them are acceptable to you. Those which are given me to write are signed 
‘1. If you or any of your friends have aught to ask, I will write to you whatever 
shall be given me for your wants. Let me hear your success in the way of obedience, 
and may the peace of God that passes all understanding be yours and with all in his 
time. Amen. JONES VERY.” — EDITOR. 
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essays on Shakespeare and on Hamlet; but the sort of in- 
spiration which gleams through the best of the sonnets is in 
the prose almost wholly lacking. Literary skill he had little 
or none, though, at his best, he had something far better 
than literary skill. We quote a sentence which shows him at 
his best. Speaking of Shakespeare, he says, “ Like the ocean, 
his mind could fill with murmuring waves the strangely in- 
dented coast of human existence from the widest bay to the 
smallest creek; then, ebbing, retire within itself, as if form 
was but a mode of its limitless and independent existence.” 
“Ebbing ” there is a master touch. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Maurice de Guérin, observes 
delicately that ‘the worship of nature and the worship of 
Jesus cannot go together. The cross bars more or less the 
free view of nature. The divine Pan has naught to do with 
the divine crucified One.” These poems may, at first sight, 
—like Wordsworth’s and some others,—seem a contradic- 
tion of this, but not upon a more careful view. The writer 
speaks of Christ often with love and almost adoration ; yet, at 
the highest, Jesus is to him a friend, a teacher, a brother, nay, 
in a certain sense, a Saviour, but never in any proper sense 
divine. First of all comes a certain devout love of Nature, 
with the mystic’s power of interpreting her subtler moods. 
He seems, indeed, here and there to find a deep gulf of sep- 
aration, almost of hostility, between Nature and God; but 
to Nature he always returns at last. She is his hope, his 
consolation, the real mediator between him and the Divine: 


“Nature, my love for thee is dearer far 
Than strength of words, though spirit-born, can tell.” 


That is the note. Again and again, he turns toit. The best 
of his poems deal with it directly; and, in all the others, it 
is the ground-tone running through side by side with his pas- 
sionate desire to be at one with God. 


The first three divisions which Mr. Andrews makes—_ 
The Call, The New Birth, The Message —are concerned 
chiefly with the peculiar mission which Very felt himself 
called to, and its communication to others. In “ The Call,” 
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he speaks repeatedly of his newly discovered communion 
with God, of the joy which is to be found there : — 


“So does my spirit wait thy presence now 
To pour thy praise in quickening life along, 
Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 
While round the unuttered Word and Love their vigils keep.” 


One sees in this and in many other places in this part of 
the book that peculiar sense of his own inspiration which 
makes Very so remarkable. 


* To him who hath to him my verse shall give, 
And he the more from all he does shall gain.” 


And again : — 


‘“¢ And canst thou tell then where my journey lies? 
Tf so, thou treadest with me the same blue skies.” 


Very has been several times compared to George Herbert, 
but the comparison is not apt. They both were what are 
called religious poets. So was Watts. Very, moreover, has 
an occasional line in the manner of Herbert, as,— 


“ Thou hast me fenced about with thorny talk.” 


But Herbert was an epigrammatist, we had almost said a 
wit. He was an Elizabethan, as full of conceits and word- 
plays as Shakespeare or Chapman himself. To compare 
him with Emerson would be more just. He is the farthest 
possible removed from conceits of every kind. He is no 
Elizabethan of the seventeenth century, but an Italian or 
German of the thirteenth, one of the divine race to which 
belonged the author of the Imitation of Christ. 

In all these poems we find a strenuous insistence on sub- 
mission of the will to God,— submission in itself inevitable, 
but, if made voluntarily, a source of the highest joy. The 
idea is not new. Thus Epictetus: “ Be instructed in this,— 

“to learn to wish that everything may happen as it does. 
And how does everything happen? As the Disposer has dis- 
posed it.” Often, again, in the Christian world comes the 
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same refrain, filled with a light and radiance which it lacked 
with Epictetus. But, in the last century, the world has cer- 
tainly not heard it so often as before; and we in America 
cannot be said to have heard it oftener than the rest of the 
world. As it comes to us in these poems, we find it very 
precious ; all the more because here it rests on a far wider 
basis of experience than in what we are agreed to call the 
‘Sages of faith.” 

Besides, there is in many of these sonnets a certain pro- 
phetic tone, not common in the literature of which they form 
a part. Emerson exhorts, encourages, instructs; but the 
attitude of Very is different. There is a certain sternness 
in his verse, a flavor of absolutism, which carries one back 
a thousand, two thousand, years out of modern skepticism 
and doubt. Emerson compares him to David and Isaiah. 
On this point, the comparison is just. By his passionate and 
wholly modern sensibility to Nature, by his broad and spir- 
itual view of God, he stands apart from them; but he shares, 
if ina far less degree, their tone of austere judgment and 
command. He has in common with them a sense of wrath 
and scorn at the meanness and pettimess of men around him, 
a feeling of isolation in the midst of a people who have fallen 
off from God. 


“‘ My heart grows sick before the wide-spread death 
That walks and speaks in seeming life around, 
And I could love the corpse without a breath 
That sleeps forgotten ’neath the cold, cold ground.” 


Is it not the same desolate cry which comes always from in- 
spired lips,—‘“ He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not”? And not from the saints only, but from the 
poet and the philosopher,— from every man who sees the 
empty frivolity of the world without, and the intense reality 
of things within. 

Very is not one of the great word-painters. He does not 
show us the externa] world in a rich, sensuous glamour like 
Keats, nor does he idealize it into a dream like Shelley, nor 
clothe it in a purple and sunset splendor like Byron. His— 
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rendering of it is more that of Wordsworth,—a seizing of 
delicate points and making them stand out before the eye 
almost unobscured by the veil of language. Wordsworth, 
at his best, has far more inspiration, more illumination, than 
Very; and, at his worst, he has far less sympathy. This is 
what makes the poetry of Very so singular and so precious. 
He identifies himself with Nature. He loses himself in a 
pure and passionate absorption. He forgets to write for the 
sake of writing, but lets his feeling flow directly from his 
pen. Take, for instance, the sonnet entitled “ The Spirit ” : 


“JT would not breathe when blows thy mighty wind 
O’er desolate hill and winter-blasted plain.” 


Could one catch Sotise the mighty sweep of a November 
gale? Read also * The Violet,’”— 


“ The nearest neighbor of the creeping vines.” 


In such lines as these, he is in his best vein. No splendor of 
Miltonic inversion, no sublimity, but a feeling that moulds 
its own words, an admirable singleness of thought and 
phrase. 

Very, we have just said, identifies himself with Nature. 
The phrase is something worn; but, in his case, it has reality. 
It means far more than admiration of rainbows and the sun- 
set glow, more even than a careful study of Nature and a 
poetical interpretation of her. What it does mean with him 
can be best felt by reading the exquisite sonnet called “ The 
Columbine,” which we quote entire : — 


Still, still my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 
Till I forget that I am called a man, 
And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 
And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan. 
Upon this craggy hill our life shall pass, 
A life of summer days and summer joys, 
Nodding our honey-bells ’mid pliant grass, 
In which the bee, half hid, his time employs ; 
And here we’ll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 
And turn, dew-sprinkled, to the rising sun, 
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And look when in the flaming west again 
His orb across the heaven its path has run; 
Here, left in darkness on the rocky steep, 
My weary eyes shall close like folding flowers in sleep. 


Could Keats himself have given better the feeling of an 
intense yet indolent existence than the two lines which we 
have marked? Nature! The calm, the undisturbed One! 
Ah, if one could go to her sometimes, away from this weari- 
some, bustling, external life! Most of us cannot: we know 
not how. And this strain comes to us like a breath from an 
open window in spring afternoons, when the dampness is 
curling up from the earth, and one is grown so tired of win- 
ter and of storm! 

All the sonnets in this section, “ Nature,” are interesting. 
One finds occasional awkwardness and carelessness, but the 
average is Very’s best. It is otherwise with the division 
entitled “Song and Praise,” where some of his weakest 
work stands side by side with some of his greatest. Take, 
for instance, the following : — 


“ The coming on of faith, 
The goings out of sight, 
Are as the brightening of the morn, 
The dying of the night.” 


And, again, in another strain : — 


“ For thy return in vain shall wait 
Thy tender young, thy fond, fond mate, 
Till night’s last stars beam forth full late 
On their sad eyes. 
Unknown, alas! thy cruel fate, 
Unheard thy cries.” 


But, on the other side, we have couplets such as these : — 


“T turned from the dark and rocky height 
With grateful heart to my hearthstone bright,” — 


which recall Wordsworth in his most bathetie mood. 
Mr. Andrews’s edition closes with eight or ten sonnets, 
under the title of “The Beginning and the End,” over 
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which we must pause an instant; for they will repay our 
pains. The Shakespearian sonnet seems, indeed, to be Very’s 
true instrument. With other measures he is uncertain and 
ill at ease, with that he is at home. One of these sonnets 
we quote in full. Notice especially the second quatrain. 
There are few things more passionate in English literature. 


I gazed upon thy face, and beating life 
Once stilled its sleepless pulses in my breast, 
And every thought whose being was a strife 
Each in its silent chamber sank to rest. 
I was not, save it were a thought of thee ; 
The world was but a spot where thou hadst trod ; 
From every star thy glance seemed fixed on me ; 
Almost I loved thee better than my God. 
And still I gaze, but ’tis a holier thought 
Than that which in my spirit lived before ; 
Each star a purer ray of love has caught, 
Earth wears a lovelier robe than then it wore, 
And every lamp which burns around thy shrine 
Is fed with fire whose fountain is divine. 


It is as if we saw the Eros peeping out there like a child’s 
face in a green wall of ivy, frightened, and drawing back 
again a minute after. Conscience and calmer thought will 
not tolerate him. We must not love anything but God. 

So far our reference has been entirely to Mr. Andrews’s 
edition. Besides being conveniently arranged, this edition 
contains specimens of every side of Very’s work, and all of 
the best. Nevertheless, the new volume has much of what 
is both new and, to the true lover of Very, exceedingly 
interesting. The biographical sketch is extremely brief, and 
' we should have been glad to know more of the influences 
which guided the early training of so rare a mind. The 
yolume contains fully three times as much matter as either 
of the previous ones, so that one is surprised by an unex- 
pected wealth of creative poetic faculty. The same tone, 
however, is marked throughout. The “ Poems Descriptive 
of Nature” bear marks of his touch everywhere; and the 
“ Political Sonnets,” together with unfailing dignity, con- 
tain many traces of the stern, prophetic indignation before 
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alluded to. We quote a single line which Mr. Andrews has 
not given. One ought to read the new edition for this one 
line alone. It is that which speaks of lost friends as 


“ Star-like and pure in Hope’s immortal sphere.” 


Jones Very is not and never can be one of the great 
figures of'literature. His breadth is too slight in proportion 
to his depth. Moreover, the outward form of current relig- 
ious phraseology, in which he clothed his profound spiritual 
life, is to a certain degree repellent to many men of this gen- 
eration; and, on the other hand, his passionate idealism does 
not altogether please the average religious mind. With our 


material civilization and our democratic habit he has little | 


in common. But that which makes the soul and inspiration 
of his verse — his love of Nature, with his tender mysticism 
—rust give him a place permanent at least, if not promi- 


nent, in our literature. 
G. BRADFORD, JR. 


ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


The Story of the Resurrection of Christ told once more. By William 
H. Furness, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 


Dr. Furness’s interpretation of the narratives of the resur- 
rection has been before the public for some fifty years, and 
is familiar to all who have studied his sympathetic, pro- 
found, and most instructive comments upon the gospel his- 
tory. The cardinal facts, as stated in his own words, are 
“that the dead body of Christ had disappeared, that a living 
person was found there, near to the sepulchre, and that that 
person was no other than Jesus.” His interpretation of 
them is that there was no earthquake, no apparition of 
angels, and no external miracle; but that Jesus himself, 
reviving from real (not apparent) death upon the cross, 
and reanimating the lifeless form by the exercise of his 
unique control over all physical existences and conditions, 
— whereby inanimate nature became plastic to his touch, in 
a way we might compare to that wonder-working touch of 
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electricity lately discovered, which welds in an instant the 
most obstinate metals,— himself pushed back the stone from 
the mouth of the sepulchre, which fell to the ground with 
a shock that the guards thought the tremor of an earth- 
quake, and presently appeared in his proper form to his 
amazed disciples. 

The parallel narratives, here given in full, with Dr. Fur- 
ness’s skilful harmonizing of their incidents, bring the mat- 
ter within plain and easy reach of the textual criticism 
which we shall not here attempt to recapitulate. We will 
only remark that, to the careful reader of the entire story 
in the Gospels, there will appear traces not of one line of 
tradition merely,— that which makes the empty tomb the 
first link in establishing the fact of a physical resurrection, 
— but of another, in which the main fact is a spiritual mant- 
festation. And, while the former is that chiefly prominent 
in the gospel narrative, and is consequently alone discussed 
in the argument of Dr. Furness, the other appears to be 
that which chiefly impressed the mind of the apostolic 
church, and is, in particular, the form in which the doctrine 
of resurrection is maintained in the famous argument of 
Paul, as we shall now attempt to show. 

The fifteenth chapter of the first letter to the Corinthians 
is one of the most important pieces of literature ever writ- 
ten. Regarded simply as a work of art, it takes a very 
high rank. In it the style of Paul, about which opinions 
are so discordant, is seen at its very best; and, while it can 
lay no claim to perfection of form, few will deny it an air of 
solemn majesty. As a work of philosophy, its interest for 
us is still more special. In it we see a Jewish, a rabbinical, 
mind brought face to face with the problems of Greek spec- 
ulation, and offering for them a solution which, correct or 
incorrect, is certainly inspiring. Undeniably, Paul rises to 
the full height of the sublime argument, and sketches a 
theory, not of human knowledge, but of the course and 
meaning of human history, past, present, and future,— not, 
indeed, demonstrable, yet firmly knit in its articulations and 
imposing in its proportions. We may well excuse Christian 
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theology if she has not preserved this noble structure in- 
tact against the wear and tear of eighteen centuries of 
experience. Time is a sure and pitiless logician, no re- 
specter of persons. Less excusable is it that this theology 
has not known how to restore and remodel the edifice ; 
least excusable of all, that she long ago forgot the plan, and 
no longer finds her way through it. 

But it is not as art, nor yet as philosophy, but as history, 
that this chapter is of supreme and lasting import to man. 
The former is linked to sense, and changes its canons with 
the changing pole of the heavens. The spiry flight of spec- 
ulation nears at best only asymptotically the straight line of 
truth. In the realm of fact alone, it is either thes or that. 
As art, the chapter is very entertaining ; as philosophy, it is 
highly interesting ; as history, it is supremely important. 

Only facts abide; and the first part of the chapter in 
question is the record of a fact which, explain it, interpret 
it, as we will, is assuredly the central fact of well-nigh two 
millenniums past. Nor is there any sign but that history 
will pivot on it for millenniums yet to come. There are, 
indeed, other records of the fact we speak of; but they ean- 
not take any position alongside of the record of this chapter, 
which is so much the earliest, so much the sedatest, so much 
in every way the most unexceptionable, as to form in a 
manner the norm by which all others are to be judged and 
appraised. 

Strange, indeed, it would be, if in a record so brief, so 
simple, so momentous, the focus of critical thought for now 
a century, any peculiarity had passed unremarked. But, 
unless the writer widely errs, the features to which he 
would call attention have not yet been generally recognized 
in their full scope and bearing; nor have the consequences 
they allow been yet formally drawn and duly accented. 

After discussing various disorders in the Corinthian con- 
gregation, Paul approaches a far more vital matter, touch- 
ing no development or remote consequence of his preaching, 
but the very root and base of that preaching itself. Word 
of the Cross was the name which he himself gave to his 
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gospel. Accordingly, the death of Christ was its content; 
but that death was itself a riddle meaningless and insoluble 
without the resurrection. This last alone gave the riddle a 
meaning and a solution. The death of Christ was the hard 
and bristly hull: the resurrection was the sweet and luscious 
kernel. No wonder, then, that to accept the one and reject 
the other was to make his preaching and their belief but 
vanity. 

Paul addresses himself to the task of defending the 
dogma, in full consciousness of its difficulty and importance. 
His argument falls naturally into two parts. In the first, he 
presents the evidence of the fact. But the mind does not 
rest satisfied with a mere fact. Accordingly, in the second 
part, he gives a setting for the fact: he fits it as a stone — 
yea, as the key-stone —in the arch of human events, holding 
together in unity the past and the future of history. With 
this second part we have at present nothing todo. It is 
enough to note that its existence is proof of Paul’s intention 
to make the discussion complete; and that itself is wholly 
void of significance, except as an interpretation of a fact 
already established. Itself furnishes no proof of the fact 
whatever. 

In the first or historical part, then, we must look for the 
proof and the full proof. It is plain that Paul would not 
rest content with a proof simply because it satisfied his own 
mind; for he is trying to convince others, not himself, of 
his fundamental proposition. He does not disdain even the 
argumentum ad hominem, for such is the reference to bap- 
tism for the dead (vy. 29). He expends every shaft of rhet- 
oric, exhortation, persuasion, satire. Evidently, then, he has 
kept no shaft of argument in store. What, then, is the array 
of evidence which he has to bring forward? He says (xv., 
1-11) :— 

I acquaint you, brethren, with the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also you received, in which also youstand; by which also you 
are saved, if you hold fast the word with which I preached, unless you 
believed at random. For I delivered unto you, above all, that which 


also I received: that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures, 
and that he was buried; and that he has been raised on the third day 
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according to the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the 
twelve. After that, he appeared besides to five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the most remain till now, but some are fallen asleep ; 
after that he appeared to James, after that to the apostles all together ; 
and last of all, as to one untimely born, he appeared to me also. For I 
am the least of the apostles, that am not fit to be called apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God. By grace of God, however, I am what 
I am, and his grace, his grace toward me, did not prove fruitless; but 
beyond them all I labored: yet not I, but the grace of God working 
with me. Whether then I or they, so we preached, and so you believed 


The phrase “ according to the scriptures” seems to refer 
to Isa. liii., 9, 10, Hos. vi., 2; but with that we are not con- 
cerned. It is introduced by Paul simply to make the proof 
complete. Now, what must strike one most forcibly in this 
detailed statement, clearly meant to be so methodic and ex- 
haustive, is the absence of all reference to the empty tomb. 
Nothing else sounds out from the whole account with half 
the distinctness of this eloquent silence. Several conclu- 
sions of gravest moment suggest themselves at once, and 
these shall now be drawn forth in order. 

1. The emptiness of the tomb was not essential to Paul’s 
argument or belief. For it is impossible that a reasoner less 
acute than he, looking at his position, as Paul does, from 
every point of view, should have left out all reference to an 
essential to his argument. Further, since his own belief 
was the very belief he would induce in the Corinthians, 
what was not essential to his argument was not essential to 
their belief, and so not to his. 

2. Paul knew nothing of the empty tomb. For that emp- 
tiness would then have been the capital point in his argu- 
ment. Any modern apologist would rest his cause mainly 
on that emptiness as proved by the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses. In the contest with Rationalism, Orthodoxy has 
planted its standard by the vacant sepulchre, esteeming that 
all was to be lost or won at that point. The stone rolled 
away has become the touchstone of the standing or falling 
church. If Paul knew of it, it is inconceivable that he 
should not have mentioned it. Either, then, he had not 
heard of it or he did not believe what he heard of it. This 
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last supposition is most improbable. Paul had spent a fort- 
night with Peter. If Peter told him of visiting the vacant 
grave and failed to make him believe it, it is hardly possible 
that the two could ever have clasped hands in the common 
cause, hardly possible that no note of discord on the point 
should have ever made itself heard in early apostolic his- 
tory. Peter affirming, Paul denying, that the tomb was 
found empty,— that is a combination which the wildest fancy 
would hesitate to make. We are shut up, then, to the sup- 
position that Paul never heard of the empty tomb. Hence, 

3. Neither did Peter know aught of such emptiness. For, 
if he did, it is inconceivable that he should never have told 
Paul. Evidently, as the quoted paragraph shows, Paul had 
acquainted himself precisely with the events following the 
crucifixion. He knew their exact order even. This informa- 
tion he got from Peter and his colleagues: that they could 
intentionally or unintentionally omit the visit to the tomb, 
and the amazing discovery of its emptiness, is quite beyond 
belief. 

The above conclusions are not the outcome of any refined 
and hair-splitting criticism. It calls for no scholarship to 
understand them, no acumen to test them. They are the 
obvious deductions of the plainest common sense, immediate 
and unavoidable corollaries, leaping into our eyes from the 
very face of the text: it needs only the open eye to see them. 
If there be any escape whatever from them, open to a can- 
did, dispassionate mind, long and careful search has failed to 
discover it to the writer. But the conclusions are themselves 
so startling, they jar so harshly, not only upon received 
views, but also upon explicit statements of other scriptures, 
that one must be excused from accepting them without ado, 
however ample their credentials. We should at least in- 
quire whether, in view of them, the Pauline doctrine of res- 
urrection is intelligible, whether they find any confirmation 
elsewhere in Paul’s writings, and whether they accord with 
any views of resurrection then current. 

It is not in place here to discuss Paulinism in detail. It 
will suffice to recall certain facts easily verifiable. 
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No allusion, near or remote, direct or indirect, to the 
empty tomb is found in Paul’s writings. , 

The expression resurrection (or raising) from the grave, or 
resurrection of the body, or any equivalent, is nowhere used 
by Paul. 

We cannot always confidently infer from silence. Some- 
times, we may. If,in a work on Illumination we find no 
expression for are-lamp, or incandescent lamp, or glow-lamp, 
we may fairly conclude the author either knew nothing or 
cared nothing about electric lighting. In general, we may 
safely say that no author in extensive and varied writing 
upon any subject will fail to refer to cardinal ideas or to use 
current phrases concerning it, if he recognizes the correctness 
of those ideas or the aptness of those phrases. Accordingly, 
it is highly probable that the phrases and ideas noted above 
were either unknown to Paul or not recognized by him. 

We do find in constant use the locution resurrection of 
(or from) the dead. But some one will say that resurrection 
from the dead is the same as resurrection from the grave, 
and resurrection of the dead the same as resurrection of the 
body. The considerations already advanced are enough at 
least to raise very serious doubt on this point, and certain 
further considerations are decisive in the negative. 

1. Paul] imagines an objector saying: * How are the dead 
raised? And with what kind of (7oi~) body do they come?” 
Here are two questions quite distinct. Note that the dead 
are sharply distinguished from their bodies: it is they that 
are raised, they come with bodies. The questions of the 
objector can have no sense or pertinence if, by the raising 
of the dead, he meant the raising of the bodies of the dead. 

2..The resurrection of the buried body is just as plainly 
excluded by Paul’s oracle,—‘ Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” Now, it is flesh that is buried. 
True, flesh is not body; but it is the substance of body. 
Hence, in all strictness, resurrection of the body is for Paul 
an impossible notion. But this cannot be proved here. Suf- 
fice it that, since flesh is buried, and flesh cannot inherit 


God’s kingdom, flesh cannot be raised ; and, since flesh only — 
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is put into the grave, from the grave there can be no rising. 
Here some may be ready to say that the flesh is glorified, 
and, as thus glorified, it can inherit. Until it is said, what 
is meant by glorification, it is hard to answer this fully; but 
it is enough that this notion is wholly foreign to the New 
Testament, at least to Paul. A glorified body he recog- 
nizes, but glorified flesh he nowhere hints at. Finally and 
decisively, it is not unglorified flesh, but simply flesh un- 
qualified, that is shut out from God’s kingdom, and, hence, 
from resurrection. In fact, in Paul’s thought, flesh is simple 
stuff, with an unchangeable nature of its own that dooms it 
hopelessly to ultimate destruction. Body is form merely, 
organism, and is not properly, as such, capable either of 
burial or of resurrection. A body of flesh can be buried, a 
body of this or that can be raised; but body can be neither 
raised nor buried. 

3. An appeal to the notions of Jew, Greek, and Roman 
shows at once what is meant by resurrection of the dead, 
and shows it to be very different from resurrection of the 
body. According to those notions, the flesh went back to 
dust; while the self, the ego, the soul, conceived, indeed, as a 
very weak and shadowy something, went down to sheol, or 
hades. This inhabitant of shadow-land, and not the flesh- 
body, is what is uniformly meant by the dead. In shadow- 
land, it was bodiless, naked; hence, weak and miserable, at 
least joyless, and so was dead. To be raised from the dead, 
strictly out from the dead, meant simply to be brought back 
to earth from the midst of this shadowy throng. Hence, 
the preposition éx, out from. Isaiah gives a graphic picture of 
the state of this shadow-land, which he represents as rous- 
ing up its populace to meet an arriving celebrity, the King 
of Babylon. ‘Sheol beneath starts up at thee, to meet thee 
at thy coming: it rouseth up for thee the shades, all the 
flock-leaders of earth.” ‘Shades” is literally the weak: 
hence, they have to be stirred up. The witch of Endor 
raised Samuel at bidding of Saul. It lies on the face of the 
account that it was the shade, the bodiless self of Samuel, 
that arose, not his crumbling body. 
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We can now understand readily and clearly the force of 
the objector’s questions: How are the dead raised? de., 
how are the shades brought back from hades? But, even if 
brought back simply as shades without bodies, they would 
be weak, and hence miserable. Therefore follows the second 
and far more urgent question,— With what sort of body do 
they come back? Returning from hades was not a notion 
wholly unfamiliar to the Greek mind; but that such a 
revisitant to earth should have a real body was unfamiliar, 
and almost incredible. 

Greek philosophy, looking upon the body not as the 
organ of the activity of the soul, but as a useless clog upon 
that activity, was more than content with the bodiless ex- 
istence of the soul, and rejoiced in death as the great liber- 
ator. But the popular and, in fact, juster view was that 
such bodiless existence was, indeed, being, but not living: 
the bodiless soul was dead. And this most natural view 
was shared by the Jew. Now, it is remarkable how Paul 
met the demands both of philosophy and of common sense. 
It is not, he teaches, the soul, but the spirit, that is to be 
the principle of activity in the kingdom of God. This new 
principle will indeed require an organ for its activity, but 
a very different one from that required by the soul. This 
latter has as its organ a body of flesh; but the spirit will 
have its own proper body, not of flesh. “If there is a body 
for soul,* there is also a body for spirit.” Had he said 
“the man will be raised from hades bodiless,’ common 
sense, at least popular feeling, would have revolted. Had he 
said “the old body of flesh will be recomposed and brought 
from the grave,” philosophy, at least the scientifie sense, 
would have revolted. But the apostle steers clear both of 
Scylla and of Charybdis: he leaves the old body to dissolu- 
tion and the grave, but he provides a new and more glori- 
ous one in its stead. 

What is to be the stuff, the substance, of this new body, 
Paul nowhere says: it is likely that he thought of it as light. 
Spiritual body — properly, body for spirit—does not mean 


*In v. 4, apy KUKOv, wrongly translated *‘ natural ” 
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body made out of spirit, but body fit to be the organ of 
spirit. Certain it is that the stuff of the new body was not 
flesh glorified or unglorified. Certain it is, further, that the 
new body was to come not up from the tomb, but down from 
heaven; for the opening of 2 Cor. v. teaches that here the 
spirit lives groaning in a tent-house doomed to speedy disso- 
lution, and longing for its “un-hand-made house, eternal in 
the heavens,” which, too, is to come “out of heaven.” Yet, 
though groaning and longing in the body of flesh, the spirit 
shrank from the thought of putting it off (at death) and 
descending naked (bodiless) to hades. Hence, the apostle 
prays earnestly to be spared this dismal nudeness, and “ not 
be found naked” at Christ’s appearing ; 7.e., he prays to be 
found alive at the second coming. 

But there are always two sides to a question, and it 
would be unfair not to recognize the seeming supports of 
the prevalent view. 

1. There stands the plain text: “It is sown a natural 
(uxxdv) body, it is raised a spiritual body.” This is a plain 
article by a plain man for plain people, and it is desired to 
avoid all subtilty of whatever kind. Yet it is not proper, if 
possible, at this juncture to forego the observation that the 
received version, while grammatically correct, is false by 
suggestion. We naturally take it as a pronoun, and refer 
it to body, understanding “ The body is sown,” etc. Such is 
not the sense of the passage. On the contrary, the construc- 
tion is impersonal. It may be better rendered, “The sowing 
is in corruption, the raising is in incorruption; the sowing is 
in dishonor, the raising is in glory; the sowing is in weak- 
ness, the raising is in power; there is sown a body for soul, 
there is raised a body for spirit.” Here, of a truth, a body is 
said to be raised, but not the body. No likeness of any kind 
is implied between the two bodies. 

This answer is deemed perfect: it maintains intact the 
substantial difference of the two bodies; but it is not yet 
complete. The fact is, Paul is pursuing an image, and 
pursues it a little far. No image will bear pressing, not 
even this of the apostle. The sowing that he had first in 
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mind was not of any body at all, but of a bodiless (x6, 
naked) seed, for which a body was to be provided by the 
All-might and Will of God. This corresponded to the sow- 
ing of the bodiless (naked) spirit in hades, and the cloth- 
ing of the seed with a body (plant-form) to the clothing 
of the spirit at resurrection with a new body. But the 
falling of the seed into the ground and its apparent decay 
there also suggested the burial of the flesh and its dissolu- 
tion in the tomb. Accordingly, the language of the apostle 
vibrates between these two suggestions, and is quite faith- 
ful to neither. But such a slight unsteadiness in imagery 
cannot for a moment blur our clear perception of his real 
position. No scientific writer was ever perfectly consistent 
even in his scientific phraseology. Who had distineter no- 
tions than Maxwell about work and energy? Yet it is 
possible to convict him of little short of direct contradiction 
in his use of the terms. 

2. But is it not said that we shall be changed, that the 
mortal must put on immortality, and the like? Certainly; 
but we shall be exchanged would be a closer rendering, and 
confirms rather than invalidates the position that the flesh is 
to be not transformed, but displaced and replaced. Again, 
the mortal and corruptible are not the flesh, but the body, 
which is so, indeed, because its content, the flesh, is so. This 
body puts on immortality and incorruption when it receives 
a new immortal and incorruptible content in place of its old 
one. In accord herewith, Paul elsewhere says, “He that 
raised Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your 
mortal bodies.” A quickening of the flesh is a notion not 
only impossible in Paul’s system, but destructive of that 
system itself. Not quickening, but deadening, the flesh is 
the aspiration of the Christian. The truth is, the distine- 
tion between body (organic form) and flesh (substantial con- 
tent) * is the indispensable Ariadne-thread in the labyrinth 
of Paul’s thought. 

3. But, lastly, it will be urged, the testimony of the evan- 
gelists is unequivocal that the tomb was vacant ; and Paul could 


*A distinction first clearly brought to light in Holsten’s epoch-making memoir, — 
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not have thought anything else without thinking wholly 
wrong. We are now treading upon sacred ground, and our 
steps cannot be too cautious; yet, where the way shines 
clear and truth beckons, thither we must go. 

(a) The testimony of the Gospels is, on the average, more 
than a generation later than that of Paul. No matter how 
express it be against the plain implications of his account, 
against the whole tenor of his gospel, it cannot for a moment 
stand. ‘Though an angel from heaven preach other than 
we preached, let him be accursed.” At the same time, it is 
well to note that the resurrection of Christ, as rationally 
and rightly conceived by Paul, was easy enough to confound 
in popular thought with the reanimation of his corpse. In 
fact, given the resurrection from hades, given the notion 
of a resurrection body, and not given the power to compre- 
hend the Pauline distinction of body and flesh or the 
Pauline notion of body for spirit, itis hard to see how the 
notion of the ascent of Christ on the third day from hades 
should fail to develop into the notion of the resuscitation of 
his corpse ; and not only is there a compelling a priori rea- 
son for such development, but the fact of that development 
lies hidden only surface-deep in the Gospels themselves. 
According to Mark and Matthew, the disciples knew naught 
of any empty grave: they merely heard of it from the women. 
According to both, the only appearances of Christ to the dis- 
ciples were in Galilee. According to both, resurrection and 
ascension were one. There is no place in either for the 
monstrous conception of forty days’ sojourn on earth before 
ascension. Neither is there any room in Luke’s Gospel for 
it, nor yet in John’s. Only in Acts* does this bizarre feat- 


* A subtle critic might write “ not even” instead of “ only.” The appearances are 
said to have taken place now and then for forty days,— such is the force of the rare 
form grravéuevoc (Acts i., 3). Also, one visible ascension is described. But it is not 
said that the forty days were spent on earth; it is not said that the ascension de- 
scribed was the first or last or only one ; it is not denied, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, that the appearances were made from heaven; and if one should affirm they 
were, he could not be positively confuted from the text. The common view, that the 
forty days elapsed before any ascension, may be the natural, but it is not the neces- 
sary, interpretation even of the text of Acts. 

The identity of resurrection and ascension explains the fact, otherwise inexplica- 
ble, that Mark, Matthew, and John make no mention of the ascension : only in John 
we have, “Iam now on the way up” (dvafaiva). 
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ure show itself. Now, the identity of resurrection and as- 
cension is required by the Pauline view, it is forbidden by 
the common one. Hence, it appears that the first two Gos- 
pels more apparently than really contradict the Pauline dep- 
osition. 

(6) On looking still deeper into the matter, the whole 
story of the empty tomb is seen to be wrapped like a gar- 
ment about a shining shape of eternal beauty and truth. The 
women heard a voice saying, He is not here! Such is the 
sole, substantial, world-directing thought of the narrative: 
all else is form and symbol. Christ was not there: he was 
already seated at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
grasping the reins of universal dominion, guiding on new 
and untried paths the car of history. With this bare truth 
the western mind might rest content. Not so the eastern. 
This must materialize it, must turn the abstract into the con- 
crete, must give it a pictorial representation. But it is very 
significant that the earliest pictorial tradition did not dare 
send a disciple to the tomb, did not dare depart so far from 
fact as to transfer the appearances of Christ from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

(c) It is true that to all this the received view has yet 
to oppose the Fourth Gospel. That Gospel is sui generis. 
It must be understood as a whole. Upon an isolated text 
nothing is to be built. This is not the place to discuss 
the canons of its exegesis. Here must suffice the broad 
assertion that the Johannine Gospel, properly interpreted, 
understood according to the mind of its author, so far from 
gainsaying, affirms at every point the positions thus far 
advanced. 

(d) It is worth noting that the First Epistle of Peter, in 
a vein of fine humanity (iii., 19, iv., 6), makes use of the 
pristine and Pauline doctrine to clear up the mystery of 
God’s dealings with the ante-Christian world. The epistle 
is post-apostolic, dating from the beginning of the second 
century, but is interesting as presenting a survival of primi- 
tive teaching. 

What, then, is our view, the Christian view, the apostolic 
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view, of the whole matter? It is this: the life of Christ 
was not extinguished on the cross. From its shame and 
agony and impotence, he passed into glory and bliss and 
immeasurable power. From that transcendent realm, he 
appeared to his disciples,* and filled them with his own 
spirit, and sent them forth to the regeneration of the world. 
How he appeared, whether objectively or subjectively, we 
do not and cannot know. There is no deliverance on the 
question. As to his descent to hades, we must again plead 
ignorance. The form of thought of Jew and Greek of eigh- 
teen hundred years ago is not binding on the American of 
to-day. But, though we may not accept hades as a place, 
there is no valid objection — religious, scientific, or philo- 
sophic—against it as a state or mode of being. (And, in last 
analysis, is a place aught more than a definition of a possible 
state?) As the parabola is the critical curve between the 
ellipse and the hyperbola, why may not hades be the criti- 
cal state between the present and the future life? Once 
more, as to the resurrection body we know nothing; but 
against Paul’s theory of two bodies, one for soul and one for 
spirit, there lies no decisive scientific objection, and modern 
thought has not yet gone beyond it. But amid all this 
uncertainty stands fast and immovable the rock for our 
feet: Jesus Nazarenus cructfixus tertid die resurrexit discipu- 


lis CHRISTUS. 
ConRAD MASCOT. 


* And, first of all, to Peter. This matchless honor belongs to him, and cannot be 
wrested from him. The Pauline text (1 Cor. xv., 5) is authoritative, and allows no 
other construction. Its distinct and unmistakable echo is heard in Luke xxiv., 34,— 
«‘ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” A critical and historical 
analysis of Mark’s Gospel, but profounder than can be here essayed, would seem to 
show that the inspired confession —nay, intuition —of Peter, ‘‘Thou—the Christ!’ 
is itself to be referred to his vision of the ARISEN. 
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BLAKE’S POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


Poems. James Vila Blake. 

Essays. By the same. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Mr. Blake has been best known to our public, hitherto, by 
a certain rare and fine genius for the esthetic side of relig- 
ious culture and worship. In particular, musical skill and 
feeling, with poetic sensibility to a great variety of forms of 
devout expression, have given a charm widely felt and rec- 
ognized to his “Unity” services for Sunday-schools, of 
which some portions may well be included in the full, rich, 
and harmonious ritual for which we of the liberal churches 
wait. Knowing and valuing these, it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to us to receive the two neat volumes whose shortest 
of possible titles we give above. An attempt in pure liter- 
ature from so ripe an intelligence, trained in so wide a range 
of experience as his, is very welcome, even if it were only 
an attempt. And there are real merits in these, which will 
win them a place in the regard of many readers. We shall 
not undertake a critical review of these modest and attrac- 
tive volumes, but think we may serve our readers best by 
directing them to a few features and qualities which have 
given us a pleasure that we are glad to share. 

We begin with the poems. Mr. Blake is far from being 
a master of poetic form,—at least as the average critic 
understands it. This he knows himself, and disarms the 
average critic by his plea in the first lines of his “ Proem ”: — 


“@O world, if thou must ask 
Sweet melodies of sound, 
I am not given the holy task 
To sing for thee.” 


And to defect of form is often added the defect of obscurity 
in expression,— possibly, in the thought itself. For our 
proper selves, we should say, too, that the quality of the 
thought is too prevailingly subjective and emotional. “To 
look out, and not in,” is as good a rule in poetry as in morals. 
A reader of sympathetic vein will pardon and perhaps 
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chiefly enjoy passages in these poems which we should hesi- 
tate to copy or commend. The literary taste as well as exe- 
cution seems to us often not quite faultless. But, when Mr. 
Blake follows that excellent rule, to look at the object as it 
stands apart from his personal mood, his strain is fine and 
noble, as we find it in the four connected sonnets entitled 
“ Jesus—alone, with others, with all, in One.” Thus, in 
the second of this series, we greatly admire the following 
lines : — 
“QO glorious sight ! 
Hills rise, peak after peak, a mighty chain ! 
The Persian prophet reared his head of might, 
And Israel’s hero-sage up towered amain ; 
And India’s seer was one colossal peak, 
And China’s moralist in sad, lone state ; 
And one, the brave, the wise, the gentle Greek, 
Who reasoned in the street with small or great. 
Master and Christ, how vaster far thou art, 
When in such vastness thou dost take thy part!” 


And a finer epigrammatic touch it would be hard to find 
than this, of ‘* Cheer”: — 


“¢The faithful are few,’ 
A young man said, 
With drooping head ; 
‘And men are many, 
And hard for any 
Is the right to do.’ 


“©The faithful are few 
Say not, but rather, a few 
Are faithful; and so be you! 
For men are many, 
And strength for any 
There is, the right to do.’” 


Profound and pathetic, too, we find the following response 
to “the old question” which ever seeks to pierce the mys- 
tery of death : — 


“No sign of dumb entreaty will be seen 
When my hands cross in death ; 
Nor with new breath could I an answer give 
More wondrous than this breath. 
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“No light of meaning then will break upon 
My closely lidded eye, 
Nor mystery hide behind more wonderful 
Than now, before I die. 


“T tell thee, friend, in thine and every face 
Are heavens so endless vast, 
When once, to take them in, the eye opes wide, 
It sweeps before and past. 


“ What things come, but are hidden in what go? 
What go, but draw what come ? 
Food is the rock’s heart, light darkles, song is whist, 
And very speech sounds dumb.” 


The closing lines show the defect and obscurity of expres- 
sion we have noticed before, but the poem itself deserves 
study as one more profound expression upon the universal 
theme. 

Most readers will probably find, as we have found, the 
Essays better reading than the Poems, at least easier read- 
ing. Their prose style has proved very attractive to us, 
just a little antique in flavor, with a touch of quaintness 
here and there reminding one of Emerson’s forms of phrase, 
but reminding us, on the whole, still more of Bacon’s than 
any recent essays with which we. are acquainted. 

Archbishop Whately reminds us, in his profuse expansion 
of the pregnant wisdom of Bacon’s sentences, that the word 
“essay”? has come, since Bacon’s time, to mean a style of 
composition that may extend to a bulky treatise,— as, for 
example, Locke’s Hssay on the Understanding; while by 
earlier writers, true to its proper sense, it was used for what 
the name would properly imply,— thoughts, or hints, which 
may serve to be expanded and filled out at the reader’s or 
writer’s will. This volume carries us back to that earlier 
sense. There is no filling out even to the imaginary pat- 
tern of a lecture, or a chapter, as we find it in Emerson. 
The thought is given, with what illustration or enforcement 
has gathered about it in the writer’s mind. The thing is 
said, and the essay is done: that “of Vainglory,” for ex- 
ample, in three pages, and that “of Government” in twenty- 
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three. The variety and abruptness in this treatment are a 
strong attraction, and well befit the clear and piquant style. 
Again, as befits this mode of composition, the illustrations 
range wide over a considerable wealth of reading, and bring 
a thousand pleasant reminders of authors we have half for- 
gotten,—or, it may be, hints of authors we have never 
known. 

But this book, like the other, should speak for itself. 
We copy a few passages, almost at random. This from the 
essay “of Praising”: — 

“Tt is well sometimes to put praise in writing, which en- 
larges our liberty and yet spares the face of our friend. 
Written words are like a tender veil, behind which we may 
speak more warmly; or like the casting down of the eyes, 
which is instinctive when very precious things are to be said. 
... Praising is a great privilege of friendship, and equally 
a duty. <A privilege, because friends stand on that equal 
ground which makes praising the greatest pleasure, and the 
praise a great boon. And duty, because the helpfulness of 
praise is so great that to be unpraiseful when our friend has 
deserved well is as if we should refuse him our hand in his 
efforts ; for to praise him lovingly for what he has done is 
to give him a strong hand in what he shall try to do.” (pp. 
62, 63.) 

And this from the essay “of Government” :— 

“Tyranny lies not in any form of government, for any 
form is good and just if it agree with the nature of the 
people and with their stage of progress. Tyranny dwells 
only in a personal will broken away from the natural bounds 
of law. Aristotle says a tyrant is simply a ruler, whose ob- 
ject is his own advantage and not the advantage of those 
whom he governs.... I much fear that this country has 
treated liberty with as great indecency as if a horse should 
trample a rich garden, distinguishing neither beautiful nor 
fruit-bearing plants, neither wood-making nor medicinal, 
thinking them all one for fodder. Democracy has become a 
kind of test or shibboleth, by which we try men and meas- 
ures; and this is the same as to say that it is merely a word 
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which is powerful with us, and not the wide and true notion 
of what the word means. ... What is the word, that it should 
be a battle-cry, or a test of faith, power, liberty, or any excel- 
lence?” (pp. 92, 98.) 

And this, from the essay “of the Immortal Life” : — 

“Tt is a fine thought of the poet Schefer, that strangely 
we insist so much on the eternity to come, and yet never 
care for or bemoan the eternity gone; and a like thought 
Aurelius puts in these words: ‘Men set much value on 
being praised by posterity, by those whom they have never 
seen nor ever will see; but this is very much the same as if 
thou shouldst grieve because those who have lived before 
thee did not praise thee.’ Why, indeed, say that we must 
go on living in order to make this life glorious, and yet 
never insist on reclaiming the vanished past? If this life be 
not glorious, lofty, and a great privilege and dignity in itself, 
I know not why it needs completion at one end more than 
at the other, or must draw after it the future while yet cut 
from the past. This shows we ought to find glory here, 
now, even if there be nothing more; and surely it is greedi- 
ness to think this life good for nothing if no other be to 
come. Truly I am ashamed of this bad feeling and evil 
grasping, and that it should be cloaked with religion.” (pp. 
158, 159.) 

We have compared this volume, in style and compactness 
of treatment, with Bacon’s Essays, the acknowledged mas- 
terpiece in their kind. It would be unjust, indeed, to claim 
for them the peculiar merit of those rich and weighty frag- 
ments. But there is one point in the comparison which 
ought not to be overlooked. There often runs through 
Bacon’s thought a bitter and acrid vein that grew out of the 
unscrupulous and intense self-seeking of that court life in 
which he moved, and a hardly disguised Machiavellian tem- 
per, which sharply prescribes or frankly avows a rule of con- 
duct which fine words do not protect from being base. Nay, 
as Bacon’s biography shows us, his later essays betray here 
and there a personal spite, a jealousy almost malignant,— as 
in the noted one “of Deformity,” — that delights in damag- 
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ing the memory of men whom he served and flattered when 
they were alive. This taint, once conscious of it, we can 
never quite lose in reading those masterpieces of sbrewd, 
wise, and antithetic composition. Here much of the terse 
vigor in style is found with a temper always chivalric, 
generous, and sweet. 


THE NEGRO’S NEED IN EDUCATION. 


The negro, as a polemic or social subject, is become some- 
what tiresome. We are inclined to say —a little thought- 
lessly, perhaps — that he is no longer of any interest to the 
public. He has been examined from every point of view, 
ethnologic, anthropologic, and psychologic, from both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, with a degree of success meas- 
ured only by the capacities, opportunities, and the social, 
moral, and political elevation of the observer; and but little, 
apparently, remains to be said of him. 

The moral and industrial educational necessities of the 
negro race, upon which I propose to say a few words, have 
been neglected, or rather ignored. I do not remember hav- 
ing seen any discussion of this phase of the educational 
question, which, in its relations to the negro and ourselves, 
both North and South, is of the highest importance, and 
closely related to the conservation of property and public 
virtue, and of vital consequence in the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and our cherished institutions. In the South, 
especially, all that is held dear by the individual and society 
is dependent upon the right understanding of the negro’s 
pressing needs. Much has been written upon the necessity 
for his education; but little has been heard upon the kind 
of education best adapted to his religious, moral, and social 
condition. Those of us who have interested ourselves in 
the missionary work at the South are inclined, when look- 
ing forward to the final passage of the Blair Bill, or some 
similar educational bill, to lie back upon our oars, regard- 
ing it as the climax of our labors in the direction of the 
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suppression of the illiteracy of the country, and of our 
efforts in general education at the South, especially among 
the negroes of that region. This is but repeating the mis- 
take of the Abolitionists twenty years ago, who aban- 
doned the field when it was white for the harvest, at the 
time of their greatest power and influence, and lost by de- 
fault an opportunity for useful and patriotic work with the 
race they had befriended, such as was never before nor is 
likely again ever to be presented to us. 

It will not do for us, of either section, to treat this sub- 
ject with indifference and neglect, as many are inclined to 
do, and to allow the rising generation of negroes to grow up 
indolent, improvident, uninstructed in the mechanic or agri- 
cultural arts, and steeped in immorality and ignorance as 
they now are. It has been well said that “ by whatever road 
we travel, however wide our excursions, we come at last to 
the same point,—the august fact of our membership in each 
other.” “We may stupidly ignore the membership, but we 
cannot get away from it. We are interlinked and inter- 
braided to such a degree that it is a concern of each man in 
the nation that every other man be intelligent, moral, indus- 
trious, and trustworthy.” We may refuse to be our neigh- 
bor’s keeper, or to take any interest in his welfare; but, 
sooner or later, we shall repent of it, while feeling the pen- 
alty of our refusal. 

At the outset, it may be laid down as axiomatic that 
there exists at the North a very complete misapprehension 
of the real character of the plantation negro. Those who 
have never seen him have no true conception of his numbers 
or character. Their ideal, if they have any, is founded on 
the Douglasses, Smiths, Wormleys, Lynches, and Blydens, 
who represent the intellect of the race, with a greater or less 
admixture of white blood; or else on the dapper waiters of 
Saratoga and Newport, and the adepts in the art tonsorial, 
resident throughout the North and South in all the large cen- 
tres of population. But between these and the plantation 
negro there is as great a difference as between the latter and 
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journeys southward have made our diagnoses from the speci- 
mens found on the trains or at the stations or about the 
hotels, but of the negro at home we are still ignorant. To 
feel that we know him thoroughly, and then to find that we 
do not know him as we thought, will be the result of close 
and constant association, intercourse, and experience in the 
field and household. 

Disappointment will follow our widening experience and 
increasing knowledge, as we develop the fact that the 
wide difference in our heredity is itself a bar to our com- 
plete understanding. Sentiment and fancy being destroyed, 
we shall then realize that the typical plantation negro, who 
forms the great majority of his race, is physically heavier and 
more lethargic in action, more sensual and brutish in charac- 
ter, and endowed with more ungovernable passions than his 
Northern brother. The ratio of this difference is dependent 
upon the degree of his habitual isolation from the white 
race, and the consequent absence of any illustrations to 
furnish the necessary impulse and motive to his sluggish 
life and nature. 

The great preponderance of the negro country population 
over the city population is shown by the census of 1880. 
That census also shows that in many of the counties of the 
cotton States they form overwhelming majorities. Of the 
504 counties of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana, 221 have negro 
majorities, in some instances as great as forty thousand. 

The most important facts appear in the following table :— 


Percentage of black | Percentage of white 

Ratio of illiterates to whole and black illiter- 

whites and blacks. black population ates above ten years 

above ten years. to whole population. 
Alabama, 1,000 906 80.6 43.5 
Georgia, . ‘ 1,600 887 81.6 42.8 

Mlorida,. « « . « + 1,000 888 70.7 38 

Louisiana, . . . . . 1,000 : 1,063 79.1 45.8 
cag cme . « 1,000 : 1,356 75.2 41.9 
No. Carolina, .. 1,000: 612 17.4 38.3 
So. Carolina, . . 1,000 : 1,545 78.5 48.2 


Ratio of whites and blacks in the seven States, 1,000 : 1,037. 
Of the whole black population of the United States, 70 per cent. cannot write, 
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It will not now be difficult to comprehend the great 
weight of illiteracy these States are carrying, and the de- 
pressing effect on society of such a mass of ignorance, or to 
understand why the educational question is one of such 
vital importance to them and to us. 

Whether the negro is to be an increasing or decreasing 
factor in the statistics of our population in the future can 
be best answered by the record of the past, as shown by the 
negro population at the close of the last ten decades : — 


1790) eis beipcot, Sait Seen tc 757,208 1800,» » » @ 5 «ee 1,002,037 
ASLO cre ists dralne Mel wee 1,377,808 1820, . 2. . & = cee 1,771,656 
ECU eS eke ett Se 2,328,642 1840, . <s Se) Ree 2,873,648 
eG te oe enon 3,638,808 1860, .« « © = of nn 4,441,830 
TSTO ss ota” Satie pile eRe, 4,480,009 1880, . < «5 ~ so Sa 6,580,793 


That he is an increasing factor in the illiteracy of the 
country cannot be questioned; and, notwithstanding all the 
public and private effort and “all the appliances of educa- 
tion, the increase of illiterate voters in the South from 1870 
to 1880 was nearly a fifth of a million.” 

It is on this field that the battle against the illiteracy of 
the country is to be begun; and now, having obtained a more 
definite notion of the extent of the problem with which we 
have to deal, we may dwell for a few moments on the 
profitable inquiry as to the social character of the negro. 

In his religious development, he is not far removed from 
his African ancestors. I speak of the great majority, the 
plantation negro. His religion is not of the intellect, but 
of the emotions and passions,—a religion of fear and dread, 
of sorcery and charms, of superstition and dances, and more 
allied to Paganism than to Christianity. 

Says Dr. Irvine, whose large-hearted, philanthropic nature 
urged him, after his duties to his own congregation, to give 
the negroes religious instruction in school and church, with- 
out reward for many years,— 

“The negro is intensely emotional and superstitious. 
Religion in some form seems almost a necessity to him, and 
many of the sentimentally religious do seem to have some 
conception of their relations to the Deity; but there is a 
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vast amount of the fetichism of their ancestors in Africa 
and of modern paganism about them.” 

It is a singular fact, and a curious illustration of the 
adaptation of Mohammedanism to the crude instincts and 
passions of barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples, that all 
modern African travellers agree in the observation that Mo- 
hammedanism is making vast strides on the west coast and 
in the Soudan among the ancestral tribes of the southern 
negro. In the Republic of Liberia, also, the Mandengas, 
one of the two largest tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of that country, are nearly all Mohammedans; and I am 
informed upon the best authority that Mohammedanism is 
favorably received by some of the most influential Americo- 
African residents of Monrovia, the capital of the Republic. 
This information is not so surprising when we read the 
apologetic remarks of Rev. Dr. Blyden, ex-president of the 
university of Liberia, and ex-minister to the Court of St. 
James, in Fraser’s Magazine for November, 1875. He says: 
“Mr. Freeman, in his History of the Saracens, says that 
Mohammedanism has consecrated polygamy, has consecrated 
despotism, has consecrated slavery. A Mohammedan might 
. say that Christianity has consecrated drunkenness, has con- 
secrated negro slavery, has consecrated war.” As in the 
religious services and literature of the most advanced races 
we can still trace the ancient pagan rites and influences, 
it is not surprising that the negro of the Southern planta- 
tions, so recently removed from his native swamps and 
jungles of the west coast, should retain in a very marked 
degree the mysterious worship and practices of his ances- 
tors. The negro’s religion is at present in a condition of 
evolution, and moving slowly toward something higher and 
better; and, with the growth of his race under improved con- 
ditions, let us hope that he will evolve out of his heredity of 
superstition a genuine Christian faith. At this moment, his 
religion is that of the backward races; and, as Sir John 
Lubbock remarks, “it bears somewhat the same relation to 
religion in its higher form that astrology does to astronomy, 
or alchemy to chemistry.”* As may be inferred, it takes 


* Chapter on the character of religion among the lower races of men. 
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little account of the moral code, except in theory, as the 
negro has little comprehension of the requirements of a 
true faith, or of the practical moral duties which Christian- 
ity recognizes and requires. 

“They have colleges and newspapers, missionary societies 
and mammoth meeting-houses, they have baptized multi- 
tudes; ...and yet their religion is a superstition, their sac- 
raments are fetiches, their worship is a wild frenzy, and their 
morality a shame.” * 

He is rather attracted by the social advantages to be de- 
rived from the church associations than impelled to organi- 
zation by any sense of responsibility to himself, to his family, 
or to society. 

As a race, the negro is improvident, and, in proportion to 
his means, a spendthrift ; but his expenditures are generally 
for his personal enjoyment, and, although usually a church 
member, with children to educate, his generosity does not ex- 
tend to the church, to the school, or to his family. The 
effect of emancipation upon the moral condition of the plan- 
tation negro in the South, as in Jamaica, has been unfortu- 
nate, if not disastrous. To bring the comprehension of 
freedom to his senses, and to convince him of its reality, it 
was necessary for him to exercise it, to feel it, by actual 
movement and migration, in utter disregard of the result 
to his social prospects. In the churches, this feeling was 
first publicly manifested, and resulted in the complete sep- 
aration of the two races into distinct organizations, as we 
all know. 

This voluntary separation on the part of the negro had 
the effect of very greatly decreasing the sense of responsi- 
bility and guardianship felt by all Christian whites, and 
manifested in their various church organizations. The mis- 
sionary spirit and effort have now nearly disappeared; and 
the negro, at his own implied request, has been left to take 
care of his own religious interests, with what disastrous re- 
sults to himself and to society will be seen. With a large 
proportion of the adult negro population in the churches, 


* Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, 
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says Mr. Ralls, “ we find no improvement in moral conduct, 
no diminution of crime.” * 

The space allowed to a paper of this kind would not per- 
mit an analysis of the negro’s moral character, if it were pos- 
sible to make it. That he has great moral insensibility and 
obtuseness is evident: his morals, like his religion, belong 
to an arrested stage, a backward era. No doubt, some of 
his moral idiosyncrasies, especially his disregard in small 
things of mewm et tuum, can be easily accounted for by his 
former condition of slavery, in which he fancied there was 
somehow a community of property, a joint ownership with 
his master, especially in the product of his own labor. 

His obtuseness is illustrated by his difficulty in compre- 
hending the gravity not only of petty offences, when habit- 
ually committed, but equally of greater crimes against the 
person and property, and in his very general insensibility 
to the degradation and humiliation of public punishment. 

The Southern States have among them a pernicious prim- 
itive system that includes the “ chain gang,” to which crimi- 
nals are condemned, and forced to work in chains upon the 
county roads, camping out at night, and constantly in chains 
and under guard, the State prisoners being leased out to the 
highest bidder under contract for use on private or public 
works. It is difficult to imagine a punishment or a life 
more debasing, humiliating, or degrading to a sensitive man ; 
yet the instances are numerous in which the negro, attracted 
by the irresponsibility and freedom from care of this migra- 
tory existence, will return to it from choice, committing a 
petty crime for the purpose. 

That this moral obliquity is not confined to the criminals 
themselves is shown by the frequent congratulations, rejoic- 
ings, and fétes given to the delinquents by their acquaint- 
ance at the end of their sentences. I remember one instance 
of a defaulting collector of church funds who was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for a term, and on its expiration was con- 
gratulated and féted by the people whom he had defrauded. 
Of course, such things may be done among us; but they are 

* Negro Race tn Southern States. J. R. Ralls. 
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not so frequent or so public, nor do church members usually 
engage in them. 

The conjugal relation among the negroes is extremely 
weak, and exercises very little restraint. The negro di- 
vorces himself without the aid of courts, abandons wife and 
children, and seeks another relation in the same or a distant 
county with impunity. On some plantations I have visited, 
which I have reason to think are a type of most of them, 
adultery, bigamy, and all manner of lewdness exist to a 
frightful extent. As the proprietors are indifferent, there 
is no one to bring these crimes to the notice of the authori- 
ties; and, unless some personal violence follows, they go un- 
punished. I have one instance in mind, of a negro who 
committed rape on the person of a young girl, the daughter 
of a fellow-laborer, and compounded for the crime by the 
promised payment of ten dollars to the father, and after- 
wards worked on with the father and daughter as before. 

A Bible reader in my neighborhood tells his people that, 
“when one wife goes out of your door, you can take 
another.” A preacher, who was employed by me as a 
watchman, and whose wife was uncongenial, used to say that 
there was “no law nor gospel to prevent him from taking 
another.” Another negro preacher came to me for a Bible 
for Sunday use, showing two licenses permitting him to 
preach. To my certain knowledge, he had two separate 
families; and one of his children, a bright boy of ten years, 
whom he had abandoned, was in my Sunday-school. Another 
preacher who was employed on the plantation stole the tools 
with which he worked, and, when pursued with a writ, set a 
barn on fire in retaliation, and was arrested on the Satur- 
day preceding his appointment to preach in a neighboring 
church. 

Such instances and illustrations could be continued ad 
infinitum et ad nauseam, if nécessary to my purpose. I will 


only add that, curiously enough, the negro preachers, a class 


which includes deacons and elders, are considered by the 
negroes themselves as their very worst men; and they do 
not try to conceal it. 
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If any one has doubts, and wishes to continue the investi- 
gation of this subject, I beg to refer him to the preachers’ 
opinions of themselves, as shown in a report of a meeting of 
the colored ministers and laymen of the city of Louisville, 
printed in the Louisville Journal, Jan. 15, 1885; yet these 
men almost invariably retain their positions and influence, 
and are looked upon as leaders among the people. 

If any further evidence of the moral obliquity of the 
Southern negro is required, we can turn to the census re- 
turns of the nine great States where his illiteracy predomi- 
nates. I have arranged the following table to show the 
white and black population, the white and black prisoners, 
and the proportion of prisoners to each population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880 : — 


Proportion| Proportion 

White Black of white] of black 

popula- popula- White Black prisoners} prisoners 

States. tion. tion. prisoners.) prisoners.| to white} to black 

; pop’lation| pop’lation 
Alabama, . 662,185 600,103 221 1,177 1 to 2,996 1to 509 
Georgia, . . 816,906 725,133 231 1,606 1 to 3,536 1to 451 
Florida, . . 142,605 126,690 42 233 1 to 3,395 1to 543 
Louisiana, . 454,954 483,655 230 847 1 to 1,979 1to 571 
Mississippi, . 479,398 650,291 153 1,176 1 to 3,133 1to 553 
No. Carolina, 867,242 531,277 601 1,018 1 to 1,443 1to 521 
So. Carolina, 391,105 604.332 56 586 1 to 6,984 1 to 1,031 
SEEKS Se 5) ve 1,197,237 393,348 1,579 1.574 1to 758 1to 249 
Virginia,. . 880,858 631,616 350 1,204 | 1to2,516 | 1to 624 
Total, .. 5,892,490 4,746,445 3,463 9,421 1 to 1,701 | 1to 503 


It will be seen that, while the whites outnumber the blacks 
over one million, they have nearly six thousand less pris- 
oners,— an enormous disproportion, which is accounted for 
in different ways according to the information and prejudice 
of the observers. On one side, we are told that the laws of 
these States favor the whites to the injury of the blacks. 
Of the truth of this assertion, however, no evidence is fur- 
nished. Again, that the sentences given to the blacks are 
enormously and cruelly disproportionate to the offences com- 
mitted, which unduly increases the resident prison popula- 
tion and creates in a measure the apparent disproportion in 
crime. On the contrary, it is asserted that nowhere in the 
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South is there any such legislation as is alleged, and that the 
same preponderance of crime in the black race exists at the 
North, notably in the District of Columbia, where accurate 
statistics are kept. As neither of the contestants denies 
that there is in the South among the negroes a much greater 
degree of crime than among the whites, the controversy 
does not interest us at this point. In justice to the negro, 
I will say, however, that, where the offence of which he is 
convicted is punishable by fine or imprisonment, the negro’s 
poverty wil] send him to prison; while, for the same offence, 
his white fellow-criminal will escape. And, in equal justice 
to the white, it must be admitted that, by reason of his 
higher moral and social standards, a very much greater pro- 
portion of the offenders against public order and decency, 
and the person especially, will be brought to justice than 
among the negroes. 

Industrially, the negroes as a race are not successful. Of 
course there are many noteworthy exceptions; and, very 
naturally, they are made the most of. It is asserted with 
pride that, in the whole country, they have accumulated 
one hundred millions, and in the State of Georgia alone 
seven millions, since emancipation. But when we consider 
that in 1860 they numbered more than one-seventh, and in 
1880 more than one-eighth, of our entire population, and in 
Georgia in the latter year nearly one-half of the population 
of the State, we shall find it a very small sum per capita to 
represent the gain of twenty years; and, as a comparison, 
not a third of the gain of the people of Massachusetts per 
capita in one year. The cause of his non-success is his 
irregular and rather indolent natural habits, coupled with 
improvidence and ignorance.* 

In agriculture, the only employment of the great majority, 
he generally fails to obtain anything but a mere subsistence, 
because of his crude and imperfect methods and his pov- 


*“ Speak of political rights, he has had them. He ruled once in nearly every 
Southern State. He has been honored with office, and blessed with political name 
and some money. He was hounded down for his vote, so that he was substantially 
taught that the object of freedom was to vote. Where is he to-day? In many 
respects, just where emancipation found him,— moneyless, homeless, and ignorant,’ 


(Weekly Sentinel editorial, “ colored”? newspaper, printed at Augusta, Ga.) = 
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erty. In mechanics, he is decidedly inclined to, and easily 
instructed in, the coarse and common trades, but lacks the 
capacity to become a first-class or master workman. 

In this hasty résumé, I have attempted a sketch of the 
plantation negro, as he is, without dwelling upon the 
smaller but better educated class, found in the large cen- 
tres of population. In the latter class are men of education, 
morals, and ability creditable to any race or civilization ; 
and, in both classes, exceptionally pious and godly men and 
women, good husbands, devoted wives, fond, loving, and 
careful parents, and honest and upright citizens. 

In society, as in medicine, a correct diagnosis is absolutely 
essential to the intelligent treatment of disease. The dia- 
gnosis may be painful and apparently harsh and ungen- 
erous; but, without it, your art and your best endeavors 
are fruitless. In this educational problem, as far as it con- 
cerns the illiterate negro, we have signally failed to com- 
prebend his positive and particular needs; and my object 
will be accomplished in establishing their existence, and in 
drawing public attention to them. 

In discussing any scheme for the improvement of this 
" race, it may be set down as established by precedent, expe- 
rience, and observation that, unassisted, the negro cannot 
escape from his heredity nor from his environment. He can- 
not get away from himself, and is handicapped by ignorance 
and poverty. The remark of Archbishop Whately, that 
“we have no reason to believe that any community ever 
did or ever can emerge, unassisted by external helps, from a 
state of utter barbarism into anything that can be called civ- 
ilization,” is in a degree applicable to the present condition 
of a majority of the negro race in this country. We need 
not question his capacity, although we have no great evi- 
dence of it; but he is sadly in need of opportunity to de- 
velop what he has. He is a missionary object. He needs 
assistance, a leading out; and having no impulse in his cli- 
mate or surroundings, no sufficient need, no inherited habits, 
no illustrations before his eyes among his own race,— of 
which he has knowledge,— he must be taken by the hand of 
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a superior race and lifted out of his difficulty, or, left to him- 
self, he will relapse into a condition worse than barbarism. 

His dependence on a superior race is shown by the fate 
of the Americo-African Republic of Liberia, where the white 
man is disfranchised, and which is now bankrupt, threat- 
ened with absorption and annihilation from without, and 
disturbed by discords and degeneracy within; and where 
not only does slavery of the aboriginal races exist in the 
form of apprenticeship, but morality, religion, and education 
have declined from the beginning.* 

We are now, perhaps, prepared to answer intelligently 
the inquiry, What is the negro’s need in education? Ob- 
viously, any system of education that is directed to the cul- 
tivation of the intellect alone, and which does not broadly 
and practically include moral and industrial education, will 
utterly fail in its purpose of good citizenship. 

The elaborate educational systems now in existence in 
some of the Southern States, which embrace primary, sec- 
ondary, and superior instruction, chiefly secular and intel- 
lectual in character, are entirely unsuited to the present 
needs and capacities of the negro. Instruction in the higher 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and astronomy, can be 
safely laid aside, and the expense of maintenance saved, 
until the negro has learned practical religion, morality, in- 
dustry, economy, and self-help. 

The educational bills now before Congress insist upon the 
absolute equality of the two races; but, with this legal 
equality, they pointedly ignore their present moral and in- 
tellectual inequality. 

They provide for separate schools, but, with singular un- 
reason and inconsistency, neglect to provide for a separate 
system of instruction that shall include what the negro is 
absolutely in need of; namely, moral and industrial educa- 


*« The schools are in a most deplorable condition, morality at a low ebb, and the 
people generally, oppressed with heavy taxes, are lazy and indolent,”— Keith John- 
ston, Chief of Royal Geog. Society Expedition. 

+‘*The bestowal of citizenship on the negro is one of those cases which show what 
law can do, and what it cannot. The law may declare the negro to be the equal of 
the white man: it cannot make him his equal.”—‘‘ Some Impressions of the United 
States,” E, A. Freeman, Fortnightly Review. 
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tion and training. This neglect to recognize the actual 
position of the two races in the South will, should the 
Blair or any similar bill become a law, prove to be the 
cause of the absolute failure to accomplish its ostensible 
purpose of raising the illiterates of the country in the scale 
of humanity, or the negro to a comprehension of his rights 
and duties as a citizen of this republic. 

If Congress has the power to appropriate money for edu- 
cational purposes, it is its obvious right to demand of the 
States accepting the bounty a system of instruction which 
shall not alone destroy illiteracy, but crime. Literacy alone 
is powerless to prevent crime ; nor does it make the moral, 
upright, conscientious, virtuous citizen which the illiterates 
of the country need to be made.* 

Congress alone has the power to lead the way in this 
reform in our educational methods in that portion of our 
country especially oppressed by the burden of illiteracy, 
which is not only powerless to help itself by reason of its 
poverty and the ignorance and incapacity of the majority 
of its voting population, but because of the popular preju- 
dice that individual action would surely arouse. 

The family is the ideal educator; and where it is disin- 
tegrated, or where from any cause whatever its wholesome 
influences have no existence, religion and morality will 
decline, and crime will increase. Not only has this result 
followed the loss of family influence and the decline of the 
family in Massachusetts during the last thirty years, but 
probably in other States as well. 

The negro is also a more severe sufferer, as at emancipa- 
tion he lost all of family influence that he ever possessed, 
in his white companionship. To supply this loss as far as 
practicable should be the aim and purpose of every scheme 
of education for the illiterate. 

It can be best begun by the use of primary text-books of 
morals under properly qualified teachers, as in the French 


* Massachusetts is one of the most literate of the States; adding 11} per cent. to 
her population of 1880, for five years’ increase, she had committed to her prisons in 
the year ending September, 1885, one to every seventy-four of her inhabitants, and 
arrested for all offences one to every thirty-one. 
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schools, to be followed or accompanied by the education of 
the hands. The needs of the negro in industrial education 
are very great. As before observed, he is a poor farmer, a 
good laborer under surveillance, and an indifferent mechanic. 

The women and girls, especially, are in need of guidance 
and direction. The household arts are being neglected ; 
good servants are a thing of the past; the rising generation 
are idle, wilful, indifferent, and indisposed to labor or to 
learn with their hands. The desire to flock to the cities 
and large centres of population, so much to be deprecated, 
is very great among them. 

It is not my purpose to develop a scheme of moral and 
industrial education, but simply to draw public attention 
to the needs of the illiterate negro in that direction. That 
such a scheme is not only practicable, but au imperative 
necessity, I do not hesitate to affirm. 

Let us demand of Congress that it shall legislate upon 
this educational question, if it legislates at all, with a thor- 
ough consideration of the actual needs and necessities of 
the illiterates of the whole country, not forgetting that we 
of the North and South are bound by the credit of our 
superior race and civilization, by our public obligations to 
society, to our country, to our property, and to our govern- 
ment, to raise the negro morally and mentally to a higher 
plane than he now occupies, and to fit him for an exercise 
of his civil rights which shall be neither revolutionary nor 


dangerous. 
GEORGE R. STETSON. 
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TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


All questions as to government recur to a certain central 
set of questions as to the capacity of the governors. Grant- 
ing that they have the average of human powers, another 
question comes up, which asks how those powers have been 
trained, how much has this ruler or that learned, how 
much exercise or discipline has been given to his moral 
faculties ? 

Here is this American people of ours, the sovereign of 
this country. The decisions of this sovereign are the result 
of the votes which seven millions of people give, at various 
times and under various conditions. Once in four years, 
the seven millions are marshalled, with effort all but infinite, 
to express themselves quite distinctly as to what the gen- 
eral drift of the policy of their national government shall 
be. At periods much more frequent, they are summoned to 
express their wish and determination on matters which are 
really of much more importance to them personally. For 
there are matters relating to health, education, justice, 
trade, travel, and a thousand other matters of interest in 
every minute a man lives, in the relations between man and 
man, which are of more real concern to him than almost any 
national affair. 

Of course, the wishes and determinations thus expressed 
depend largely on the education which these seven millions 
receive. They seek to advance what they suppose to be for 
their interest. Their decision therefore depends on what 
they know and believe. In local affairs, it depends on what 
they know of health, justice, education, trade, travel, and 
the other matters left to local legislation. In national mat- 
ters, their decision depends on what they know of the 
national life and its causes, what they know of the history 
of other nations. In local matters and in national affairs, it 
depends much on what they believe regarding right and 
"wrong. : 

John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
once dropped a remark from which it has been inferred that 
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he hoped the voters of the United States might all receive 
what we should call a liberal education. There is no reason 
why they should not. That result has been postponed by 
the rush of uneducated men and women from other lands, 
seeking such physical prosperity as this country can offer. 
For their lack of education, the country is not responsible; 
and they come to us, generally, too late in life for the mak- 
ing good of deficiencies. But there is no reason why the 
average American voter who grows up under American in- 
stitutions should not, by the time he is of age, or certainly 
before he is thirty, have access to more books of value than 
Sully had at hand, or Burleigh or Raleigh or Sidney used, 
than Richelieu or Mazarin had at command, or, speaking in 
general, any of the great statesmen in Europe in Richelieu’s 
time or Mazarin’s. Books are not everything, and informa- 
tion is not everything. But, so far as the life goes of the 
average American citizen of those States which know the 
meaning of the words “ American institutions,’ he has 
access to such information. His knowledge of history, of 
the ups and downs of other nations, of the general theories 
of politics, of contrasted systems of morals, so far as it comes 
from books, may be as good as that of the statesmen who 
have been named. And this is not a mere theoretical possi- 
bility. The reading, in actual fact, of great numbers of 
people who read, regularly and on system, covers ground 
from which is gained a fair, intelligent, honest opinion on 
these themes. For instance, the plan of reading of the 
Chautauquan Circle supposes that the American citizens 
who use the Chautauquan methods shall be so trained. 
Those methods now supply the regular study or reading 
of one hundred thousand people. ‘There is no reason 
known to me why they should not provide the reading or 
study of one hundred times that number, say of ten mill- 
ion people. When that is done, John Adams’s wish will be 
attained. 

Figures as stern and dry as those of the census show 
that there is nothing extravagant in such a suggestion. 
True, we are constantly asked by ignorant people to tone — 
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down the standard of public school education, that it may 
better meet what they are pleased to call the needs of the 
“common people,” or the “ignorant classes,” or the “lower 
grades” of society. These ignorant and dainty critics take 
their notions of American society from what they have read 
in the books, of the condition of society in France before 
the French Revolution. They really suppose that the great 
part of our people are drudges, digging in the dirt or wheel- 
ing coal to the furnace; and that an education which 
teaches a man to shovel gravel or to drive a wheelbarrow is 
enough for them. Now, the truth is that all the unskilled 
labor, of every sort, counted together, makes only nine per 
cent. of the working force of our working States. If we 
mean to provide education for the average workman, we 
provide it for the farmer who owns his farm or who will 
own it; for the merchant, the manufacturer, the railroad chief 
and his clerk; for the telegraph operator and the man who 
builds the line; for the ninety-one per cent. of skilled work- 
men and workwomen who make up the real strength of our 
creating force. We provide it also for that noblest force 
of all,—very nearly one-half of our adult population,— the 
mothers of families, who are in the noblest calling of all. 
They are to do more than teachers, more than preachers, 
more than book-writers, and more than printers and pub- 
lishers, in the education of the citizen. We are, in all this 
provision, taking care that 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


to whose wisdom we intrust the choice of every fleeting 
and petty administration, shall be fit to carry out wisely 
and calmly the great duty of a sovereign.* 

I. For such an education, the great foundation has been 
laid in the magnificent system of public school instruction. 
It is a system which, from the mere solid good sense of the 
people, extends itself in new States, and in the States once 


*For the statistical details on which these statements rest, I am dependent, 
largely and gratefully, to the reports of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the head of the 
Census Bureau. I have gone into more detail on the subject, in an address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Brown University, in July, 1885, and since published 
by J. 8. Smith & Co. The title is, “ What is the American people ?’’— 5. E. H. 
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in rebellion, with a solid determination to stay. It must 
not be interfered with. It is a foundation essential to all 
the stability of the State. These two words ought to remind 
us that a State is something which stands, which does not 
change, of which the foundations must stand and not be 
dug up or dug over from time to time. LEcclesiasties will 
beg us to turn over bits of the common school system to 
them. Dainty doctrinaires will beg us to make it mean 
and trivial. We must not heed them. The people must 
so maintain the schools of the people in every precinct, that 
every boy and girl may know that they have privileges equal 
with the privileges of the best. Far beyond the gift of 
letters is that great moral gift which you offer to every boy 
and girl, when you show to all that for each of them the line 
of promotion is open. Each of them may mount to the very 
highest. Nor shall one of them complain, in after life, that 
the offer was not made for him. Any State which makes 
this offer commands the homage and loyalty of all.its sons 
and all its daughters. If she needs them in arms, they 
spring to arms. If she bids them die, they die. The State 
has shown that her first interest is in the welfare of all her 
children. For her there is no humblest and no highest. 
They know that she has shown this, and this catholicity on 
her part secures loyalty on theirs. It must not be changed. 

II. The necessities of the people in two centuries and a 
half have wrought out certain details in this system with 
wisdom such as no single theorist on education could claim. 
All the people, as Garfield says, have been wiser than any 
one of the people. Thus, the determination that boys and 
girls shall generally go to school together is one of such 
details. The determination that almost every intelligent 
young man or woman shall teach a year or two somewhere 
is another. It secures a variety and freedom from routine, 
which no formalist would vouchsafe to us. The bringing 
into the district school of a wide range of studies is another. 
The little boy is encouraged to go on, as he hears the older 
classes recite. He wishes he were engaged in lofty things 
and themes, which are all the more interesting because they 
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are as yet forbidden to him. And the admirable arrange- 
ment for winter school and summer school, with broad gaps 
between,— gaps which are invaluable,—is an arrangement 
which never occurred to any speculative system-maker. 
But it gives all the chance for industrial and practical train- 
ing which the boy or girl requires; it gives a chance for the 
boy and girl to look back and to look forward, on the work 
which. has been done and that which is to be done; and it 
gives, with each return to school, new stimulus, hope, and 
zeal. Nor must we disregard the admirable result of the 
presence and co-operation of a local school committee, who 
know the children and are known by them, and who know 
what they need and how they are to be encouraged. 

This American system of common schools is the founda- 
tion of the education of the American citizen. 

But it is only the foundation. That education goes for- 
ward as long as he lives. After he leaves the district school, 
how shall it be conducted ? 

III. It is, of course, only possible to speak in broad gener- 
alizations, which will require exceptions of detail at almost 
every step. But for those in any position, who are in any 
sort responsible for this education,— and, before I am done, 
I will try to show who they are,— certain central points are 
to be steadily borne in mind. 

1. For instance, the American citizen, man or woman, 
needs to study history. And this study should begin at the 
right end. 

We should begin at the right end! How many librarians 
will tell of puzzled, perplexed, and disappointed students, 
who, having worked down through Adam, Noah, the Tower 
of Babel, and the rest, have found themselves stranded in 
one or another of the “ Five Great Monarchies,” and have 
died in the desert of their dry, dusty, and sandy wanderings, 
without ever seeing any promised land. It is a standing joke 
of the public libraries that, while the first volumes of their 
Humes and Gibbons and Bancrofts have been worn out or 
rebound again and again, the last volume of the series is 
always bright and shining. All this failure and despond- 
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ency come because the pupil begins at the wrong end and 
in the wrong place. 

He should begin with what he remembers himself of the 
history of his own town, his own State, his own country. 
From this, he is to reach backward and outward. Every 
man and woman should learn from their older neighbors, 
from the local histories, from the files of newspapers and 
magazines, how and why their own home is different from 
other people’s home. ‘“ Why is the State of Maine called 
the ‘State of Maine,’ when, fifty miles away, men speak of 
the ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts’?” “Why does the 
railway, as it enters the town, enter it on the east by a 
curve instead of entering it by a straight line on the south?” 
‘Why does the factory burn bituminous coal, when my 
father says it once burned pitch pine?” Such are little 
illustrations of a thousand questions which, early in life, 
young men and women should be asking and answering. 
Our new-born system of public libraries gives them, in the 
smallest towns, the material for fit and proper studies of such 
answers. 

2. As a natural outcome from such study,— nay, almost 
as a part of it,— the student must apply himself to the study 
of the local institutions of his home. The variety and the 
richness of these are such as give to him a wide field. They 
become, indeed, the objects of intelligent curiosity to distant 
nations. All the more should the fit study of them be the 
careful interest of us who are at home. Why are there such 
and such restrictions on the suffrage? What gives the right 
of suffrage? and how does it differ from technical “ settle- 
ment,” and why? How are the roads maintained, and why is 
the system different from that of France or of England? 
Why is it better? Isit better? Why was Jane Smith, when 
she was burned last week, sent to the town poorhouse, while 


Ann Jones, when she broke her leg, was sent to Tewks- | 


bury? No American citizen should consider that he has 
earned his spurs of knighthood till he has looked at ques- 
tions of government as practical questions. And for this he 
must begin, not, as the books do, with an imaginary social 
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contract, but by acquainting himself frankly and directly 
with the social order of his own home. 

3. For such study there are many schools and many 
methods. But the great high school or college which 
teaches the citizen best and most, is the old town-meeting of 
New England. The young page or squire, if you choose to 
call him so, the boy of fourteen or fifteen, attends his father 
to the great spring meeting, when the affairs of the town 
are to be opened to the world. There is his great oppor- 
tunity. There is his school of politics. His father goes in 
at once to the town-hall,—to conference, more or less for- 
mal, with the other elders. For the boy, it is first to blan- 
ket the horse, and fasten him in some protected shed built 
by the piety and humanity of the church; for church 
and State are not parted far. When this is done, with 
his comrades, he finds the best place in the hall to watch 
the varying fortunes of the day. Shall the tax for schools 
be higher or lower? Will the town put in a new bridge 
at Crosby’s, or will it be satisfied with patching the old 
piles? Why did the selectmen haul the stone for the 
cross-walk from the Smith quarry, when the town’s quarry 
was nearer and the stone was better? No rings in this pure 
democracy! If the selectman does what he thinks right, he 
has nothing to fear. But woe to him if he have anything to 
conceal! The question and answer, the thrust and parry, 
the demand and the explanation, given in these discussions, 
from morning till the sun goes down, are a school of pol- 
itics which has no superior. 

The Western States, born from New England, have made 
a mistake whenever they have given up the system of town 
government, whatever its difficulties, under the temptation 
of the more showy county organization. To say nothing of 
the loss in the first object of government, they have lost the 
best school of the citizen. 

Indeed, on a smaller scale, the old debating society of the 
lyceum hall, with its discussion which followed “the lect- 
ure” or alternated with it, had a value all its own in this 
same matter: it was a school of the citizen. Many a young 
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man who would have passed by such subjects as tedious 
and unprofitable will work them up for a debate, that he 
may make fit attack or reply. 

4. And here I may name next the newspaper as a text- 
book, coming in fresh once a day or once a week, in the 
great school of the citizen,—a school which is always open, 
and which need have no holidays. It is easy to deride 
the newspapers: they find holes each in the other’s armor, 
and they are very fond of showing how it would be possible 
to improve the press of the nation. In all which mutual . 
censure there is much truth, very much. But the central 
truth of all is here,— that the people of America have under- 
stood that everything done by their governments must be 
openly done. They have established their newspapers, that 
they may know the history of each.day as it goes by. This 
was what they wanted: this is what they have gained. The 
result, as we see it to-day, would have been called impossible 
by John Adams, or by Franklin, or by Morris, or by Washing- 
ton,— by any of the statesmen of a hundred years ago, even 
those who looked forward most hopefully into the future. 
The man who reads the average daily newspaper of Amer- 
ica carefully, who preserves in order its more important 
matters of history or of social order, reads in a year more of 
the facts which are important for the discharge of the duty 
of a citizen than the greatest statesmen of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries read in ten years, or could read. 
Burleigh or Davison, Sully, Richelieu, or Mazarin, nay, 
Turgot, Colbert, or Necker, Walpole or Pitt, had not at 
command such resources for forming an opinion in states- 
craft as the file of a great daily journal affords. And, as to 
the number of students in this school, let it be remembered 
that the daily paper presses itself everywhere. It will be 
read: you shall not escape it. To show how far its power 
goes as an instructor, take its work ona single day. The 
number of votes given two years ago for Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Blaine, and the other candidates for presidency, was 
about seven hundred and thirty thousand in New England. 
A return made by competent persons, with a good deal of 
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care, assures us that a number of daily papers nearly as 
large was that day distributed in New England, and not 
that day only, but continues day by day through every 
year. The precise statement is that the number of daily 
papers amounts to nearly or quite six hundred thousand.* 
As for the number of weekly papers, the issue is much 
larger than that of the dailies. 

I do not say that I think the counsels which the citizens 
receive from these papers are always wise, or that they are 
often wise. It would be absurd to say so, when we know 
that the counsels in one-half of them are generally exactly 
opposed to those of the other half. But it is well worthy 
of note that the public, in its decisions, is very little influ- 
enced by the leading articles in the journals. It takes the 
facts which the daily press collects for it, but seems to be 
very indifferent to its counsels. Thus, Gen. Butler was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts in a year when not a 
single paper in the Commonwealth advocated his election. 
It is an amusing though not an important fact, that, in the 
next year, when he was defeated, his friends had obtained 
the support of one newspaper of large circulation. The 
elections in the city of New York show that some of the 
journals of the largest circulation in the world have an 
influence absolutely inconsiderable on the vote. The truth 
is that the leaders of society lead, wherever they are, and 
by whatever means they express their opinion. It cannot 
be expected that the press shall retain much influence in 
this direction, now that it makes public, with perfect frank- 
ness, the transfer of its writers from the work of one political 
party to that of another. Fernando Wood and his friends 
once bought a religious newspaper in the city of New York, 
and made of it a political daily. He was asked in Congress 
not long after whether, with the presses and type, the good 

will gud the books of the establishment, his friends had 


*The estimate made by pecreecone anutlonity is this: daily papers printed in Bos- 
ton, more than 280,000; Massachusetts, outside Boston, more than 77,000 ; Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, more than 125,000; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, more 
than 31,000 ; New York City dailies circulated in New England, 70,000; total, 583,000, 
There is a gmail additional circulation of other daily papers, as from Albany and 
Troy. These figures are for November, 1885, and are already somewhat exceeded, 
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bought the editors. He answered, as if it were a joke, that 
he had always understood that they took the whole concern. 
The whole press of the country repeated the joke, and gen- 
erally as if such transactions were quite of course. So long 
as “leading editors” choose to take that position, they will 
not be surprised that no importance is attached to their 
utterances of opinion. 

It seems probable, indeed, that the next step in daily 
journalism will involve the omission of the anonymous lead- 
ing article. The journal will return to the plan of a hun- 
dred years ago, and make itself a paper for news. As a 
part of this news, it will publish signed articles from differ- 
ent leaders of public opinion, whose opinion is important 
enough to make it of interest. But it will see that the 
public cares very little for the anonymous opinion of any 
man who is, perhaps, advocating protection in a daily sheet 
and free trade in a weekly, or who, in the same week, 
expresses his disgust at the current orthodoxy in one journal 
and his sympathy with it in another. 

IV. We may say, in conclusion, that the groups of men 
and women who direct the education of the American people 
are not, on the whole, unfit for that high duty. Speaking 
roughly or generally, they are the committees and boards 
in charge of schools and colleges, the clergy of the land, the 
editors of journals, the publishers of books, the popular 
authors, and we must now add those who are responsible 
for the great co-ordinate systems of reading, like that of 
Chautauqua. 

These directors of education will look at their great 
problem from different points of view and with various 
prejudices. That must be expected. Nay: it is better that 
it should be so. The editor of a free-trade journal will 
wish, and ought to wish, that his pupils shall agree with 
him. The editor of a protectionist journal will try to make 
his readers take his opinions. Such differences must be, 
and ought to be. But there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples on which they must all agree, and which constitute 
what it is fair to call 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


1. The pupils are Americans, and must be educated as 
Americans. It is of course, you would say, that they ought 
to know their own climate, their own trees and plants, their 
own winter and summer, first; and that their studies of 
other climates, other botany and other fauna, other winters 
and other summers, should be secondary. Yet how often 
is Mr. Agassiz’s rebuke deserved! He was in a great 
printing-house, where they showed him the sheets of a 
new school-book of natural history. ‘ Yes,” he said, “ three 
butterflies, well drawn and well engraved. Only three 
butterflies in the book! And not one of the three butter- 
flies was ever in America!” How often does it happen 
that a young woman can tell you the difference in prece- 
dence between a duke, a baron, and a viscount, who does 
not know the difference between a senator and a representa- 
tive! How many a girl! will cry her eyes out over the suf- 
ferings of a workwoman in a Parisian love story, who does 
not know the conditions of labor in the New York or the 
Chicago which is nearest to her! But, in truth, the educa- 
tor must make sure, first of all, that his pupil knows what 
the word “America” means; of this “‘rare New World,” 


what are 
“The bearings and the ties, 
The fine connections, nice dependencies,” 


and “the gradations just.” 

Whatever else is doubtful, this is certain: that these are 
not to be learned by the European analogies or from any 
of the European writers. 

2. And, in a word, the American citizen of to-day must 
be educated as a Republican Democrat or a Democratic 
Republican. He must not be educated with any hankering 
for an oligarchy, a peerage, or a monarchy. 

3. He must be educated, on the other hand, in that great 
school of politics which began with Jesus Christ, in which 
every man bears his brother’s burdens, and must bear them, 
and expects and permits every other man to bear a share of 
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his burden in turn. It is the school in which he who is 
greatest is so because he is the servant of the rest. It has 
not always been so. In nations of the older type, it is not 
so now. In them, certain men, called “rulers,” exercise lord- 
ship and authority. But it is not so among Americans, and 
must not be so. With them, whoever is chief is so because 
he is a servant; and whoever would be the chiefest must 
be the servant of all. To this certainty must the American 
be educated. 

4. He is educated, then, not to regard his own interest 
first, but to seek it as he seeks the interest of the whole. He 
is educated first to seek what is right. Not what is agree- 
able to him,—so much sugar candy or so much perfume of 
roses,— but what is right for mankind, for the race to which 
he belongs. This means that central in all our plans is his 
moral education. We educate his body, we educate his 
mind, because we would educate the man. The man is 
child of God, son of God: the woman is child of God, 
daughter of God. We educate the man, we educate the 
woman, that each may partake of the divine nature. They 
shall seek God with all their hearts. And those who seek 
him will find him. Seeking him so, they are strong with 
his strength. And, when they appear as the rulers of their 
land, the voice of the people is the voice of God. The 
power which controls its present and its future is a power 


ordained of him. 
EpwArp E. HALE. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


LAST YEAR’S RECORD. 


The year 1886 was in a way the culmination of a centennial 
season in the movement which this Review aims to interpret and 
represent. It was, we believe, in 1783 that Dr. Bentley, of Salem, 
made the first public declaration of the Unitarian opinion in pro- 
test against the hard Orthodoxy of his day; and this, indeed, 
was “a kind of first-fruits” of that sympathy of the world-relig- 
ions so marked in the thought of our day,—since the East India 
merchants, whose chief post was Salem, had been liberalized by 
contact with upright Parsees and Hindus, and would have none 
of the narrow Puritanism of our earlier time. Again, in 1785, 
on the 19th of June, “the proprietors of King’s Chapel, in 
Boston, by a very large majority, voted to strike out from its 
Episcopal order of service all that teaches or implies the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and thus put itself openly upon the Unita- 
rian ground on which it stands to-day,” — which independent 
course of theirs grew, in good part, from the patriotic temper of 
the Revolutionary struggle then lately closed, and so makes a 
quiet chapter in the history of American independence. 

The last year has been, accordingly, a year of Unitarian anni- 
versaries. The completing and opening of the noble denomina- 
tional building, “whose walls of hewn and unhewn stone might 
make ‘a mighty fortress’ of our faith for a thousand years,” fitly 
crowns what we may call our centennial year, and gives the best 
possible outfit for the larger work we have todo. During this 
year, the “First Parish Church” in Cambridge has celebrated its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, uniting fraternally in the 
celebration with the “Shepard Memorial Church,” which was its 
more orthodox offshoot of near sixty years ago. And King’s 
Chapel has still more recently — with peculiar pomp of flags, 
escutcheons, historic portraits, and other decorations of the regal 
time —nobly celebrated its two hundredth. We put on record 
here the fitting and emphatic testimonial given by President Eliot 
in his speech on the occasion : — 

The conservatism of this church makes its scattered children very 
tender towards it, because whenever they return hither they find it un- 
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changed. Religious opinions and practices may have undergone rapid 
transformations in the outer world. We, who have been brought up in 
this church and gone out from it, may have changed our own views. 
But, when we come back hither, we find the harbor just as we left it and 
as our fathers knew it. The world could not spare its adventurers and 
pioneers. But, for one pioneer, it needs a thousand conservers, in order 
that all the good that the past has won or the present wins may be beld 
fast and safely transmitted. As a rule, the conserver is more lovable 
than the critic or the pioneer. This church is a conserver. 


To which we add these striking and suggestive words from the 
speech of Rev. Phillips Brooks : — 


We talk in a pleasant way about England being the mother country 
and of this as being the daughter country. But, when we come to ex- 
amine it and to follow the relationship, it seems it is not so. The Eng- 
land of to-day and the United States of America are sister nations; and 
the mother of us both lies two centuries back in the seventeenth century, 
in the history from which we both have sprung. She is the daughter 
who has remained at home. We are the daughter who has gone abroad. 
We are not her daughter, and she is not our mother. We are both the 
children of that peculiar English life, the life of the English Church, 
transported to this land and planted here, which has been described to 
us so felicitously several times this afternoon. We were daughters of 
that history, and we are the shining link in one of the daughter par- 
ishes that represents that history. 


Other occasions have been the opening of the costly and 
superb house of worship of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, with a three days’ Conference, whose addresses have 
been published in a handsome volume;* and the session of the 
National Conference in Saratoga, which in the breadth and ability 
of its discussions, its overflowing attendance, and the large gen- 
erosity of its plans of action, with the prompt and enthasiastie 
aid given to the grievously afflicted church in Charleston, was 
quite without parallel among the similar gatherings we have held. 
To these we may add the unique interest, extended through the 
exercises of four days, of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard College, which has always been 
the intellectual leader and enlightener of liberal thought and 
culture upon this continent. : 

The obituary of the year includes many honored names: Henry 
P. Kidder, long President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion, the constant, wise, and generous friend of every worthy en- 
terprise; Hon. Charles Francis Adams, whose unique and signal 
service to this country during the civil war, as Minister to Great 
Britain, has placed his name high in the roll of public¢ honor ; 
Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop, whose eminent rank in his profession 
was matched by his great and laborious service given to the 
public schools of Boston; Charles H. A. Dall, our ardent and 
devoted missionary to India, whose untiring labors, covering 
thirty years, brought the Christian name to a degree of honor 
and affectionate esteem among thoughtful Hindoos, which few 
missionaries of any faith have been able to instil. Of profes- 
sional brethren, we add the names of L. J. Livermore, one of the 
most variously informed and modestly faithful and patient of 
men in his vocation; the venerable Charles C. Sewall; the accom- 
plished Italian teacher and preacher, Giovanni Torricelli ; William 
B. Smith and F. B. Hamblett, whose work on earth was broken 
and unfinished: of men of letters, that of Edwin P. Whipple, 
whose brilliant critical faculty did not win more admiration 
than his loyal affection did of warm personal regard: and of 
honorable women not a few, including those of Sarah Ellis, our 
devoted and most serviceable missionary in Western work ; 
Julia R. Anagnos, whose beautiful spirit and mind of rare accom- 
plishment were consecrated to the noblest aims; and Lucretia 
Crocker, whose devoted service in the work of education, and. 
especially as one of the supervisors of the public schools of 
Boston, has won for her the highest tributes of gratitude and 
honor. These are names which we are glad and grateful to 
record in the lengthening list of those we delight to honor. 

In the record of the year’s work, we ought not to forget the 
appointment of a missionary agent to the Pacific Coast,— Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, who, with singular ardor and intelligence, 
occupies a field of duty as large as the entire thirteen original 
States, and will quicken the life that is already organizing itself, 
here and there, in that splendid and most interesting region ; and 
the renewed enterprise for the educating and civilizing of the 
Indians in our Western Territories, a service of much difficulty 
and hardship, confided to a man of rare skill and long experience, 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, who will follow the wise maxim that the 
Indians are first of all to be redeemed from barbarism, less by 
book-learning than by training in useful and civilizing arts. 

It is worth while to recall what is being done or attempted in 
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the way of definite work, if only as a relief to our overmuch self- 
criticism, our proneness to speculations as void as vague, and our 
liability to be distracted from that work or divided in the doing 
of it by theoretic differences of opinion as to the statement of 
principles on which it should rest. For those differences there 
is really no cure except in the fresh stimulus that comes from 
actually taking the task in hand. And our only mention here of 
the so-called Western issue shall be the grateful record of the 
peace that was sealed and witnessed in the opening of the new 
Unity Church in Chicago, and the fellowship given in the pulpit 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston. 

In our review of things abroad, we have, naturally, first to con- 
sider the formidable and ominous aspect that has appeared in the 
political world. The “Eastern question” comes far nearer home 
to our sympathies, when we remember how our Transylvanian 
brethren hold that advanced bastion of territory in South-eastern 
Europe which the rumored advance of Russia threatens to engulf 
in its remorseless despotism; so that we may well understand 
the hostility and terror with which they watch that advance. 
We hope soon, through our correspondents among them, to offer 
a view of this subject which will make clearer to us some of its 
obscurer lights. We hope, too, from our friends in Ulster or 
among the English Liberals, to find light upon some of the dark 
points of the Irish struggle, which touches us in this country 
still more nearly. ; 

For some points in this review, we are indebted to Mrs. Lowe, 
the faithful correspondent of this journal for many years. She 
writes : — 

While there is so much talk about denationalizing the Church of 
England, it is refreshing to see some practical action on the part of that 
Church, which is of more worth than words. The national cathedral 
service, inaugurated by Dr. Butler, Dean of Gloucester, gives sacred music 
on two evenings of the month in that cathedral, free to all who will 
attend. The object, he says, “is not so much to cultivate a noble art as 
to bring under notice of those least instructed in music the simplest, 
most pathetic, and majestic passages from oratorios, chorals, anthems, 
and hymns. Music has the power to fuse ideas inlo sentiments so tet der 
and inspiring that they subdue and lift the soul; it is a comfort in sor- 
row, bringing frequently the first full relief of tears, and then softly 
wiping them away.” If this movement should be extended, many per- 
sons, it is thought, will be drawn again to the Church 

Mr. Haweis says in a recent sermon that “the Church, in her treat- 
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ment of Dissent, has been wholly wrong. Dissent arose because her 
administration was haughty and bad, and men felt that the quiet upper 
chamber was better than the coldness and deadness of her edifices.” 
The Archbishop of York in recent utterances condemns the “ joint head- 
ship in Church and State” in support of the present establishment, and 
declares that the State, if it is to have any religious control, ‘should 
exercise it for the spread of the broad privuciples of universal religion, 
and not for the management of a narrow sectarian institution.” 

The death of M. Paul Bert, who stayed obstinately at his post of duty 
in Tonquin, has called forth many touching testimonials, which we find 
in the French papers. M. Bert has been so bitterly reproached for his 
enmity to religious institutions, and his hardness of heart as a defender 
and practiser of vivisection, that we are glad to copy from one of these 
testimonials. The pastor of Angers, M. Antonin, says that his family 
life was very beautiful. Tenderly beloved in his own home circle, he 
devoted to it all the time not engrossed by his public duties. In the 
woods of Auxerre, he gave to his children those delightful lessons in 
natural history which he afterwards published, and no influences from 
without ever interrupted the harmony of his home life. His wife and 
daughters were Protestant, though his policy regarding religious ques- 
tions was not satisfactory to the Reformed Church. The gradual rise of 
the peasant class in France is said to be well illustrated in his career, as 
he was the son of a peasant, and always.proud of his origin. 

A Japanese gentleman, a Christian, has recently published an article 
in the Japan Weekly Mail (translated in Le Progrés Religieux), which 
suggests grave questions regarding missionary work, and confirms the 
position taken by Mr. Dall in India. The writer says that “the best 
Japanese, in matters of religion, have always been rational and liberal. 
Neither Buddhism nor Shintoism has ever been believed in with the 
fervency of Christianity in Europe and America. The missionaries in 
Japan have followed the same principles and method as if they were 
addressing the most barbarous nations. The consequence is that ninety- 
nine out of a bundred converts are among the ignorant classes. If there 
are Christians with scientific culture, they got it after their conversion. 
The missionaries, to a great extent, would be more in their place in the 
South Sea Islands or Africa. They perpetuate in Japan a narrowness 
among the lower-class converts, which is especially intolerable.” He 
wishes they could have some highly educated and liberal teachers among 
the laity; he earnestly desires to have in Japan a Christian church free 
from dogmas and founded upon the simple apostolic truths ; and he pays 
a tribute to the American Board for its spirit of progress,—and this at 
the very time that the missionaries are being recalled in this country for 
heresy ! 

Sir Thomas Wade, who has long been English ambassador in China, 
in an address before the British and Foreign Bible Society, tells the 
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same story as the Japanese Christian. He says that the colloquial 
dialect employed in the translation of the Bible is a mistake. The 
Chinese look upon it as low, vulgar, and indecent! The Bible should be 
clothed in good literary form, and should not be thrown right and left, 
without a teacher to expound it. The Chinese are familiar with the 
precepts of Confucius, and act up to them, as much at least as we do to 
our Scriptures. The missionaries have done well, but they need prepara- 
tion to meet these educated men; while they generally prefer to engage 
in direct teaching of the common people. Dr. Wright, secretary of the 
society, agreed with this demand for educated teachers. He had heard 
a preacher keep urging the people to “get a new dog,” when he meant 
“heart.” Yet this man had done much good by his genius, energy, and 
learning. 


THE ANDOVER TRIAL. 


The theological world has been deeply interested this last 
month in the trial of the five Andover professors, before the 
Board of Visitors, for “heterodoxy.” The daily papers have 
treated the subject with their usual omniscience, some of their 
views being almost as amusing as the typographical errors which 
have spoken of a “model” Trinity, and declared that “ prayers” 
(instead of “ progress”) were forbidden at Andover. Standing, 
as we do, for what we esteem a purer conception of Christianity 
than that presented in the well-known Andover creed, we must 
rejoice that the secular press, as a whole, is so decidedly favorable 
to the accused professors. Yet, with all the sympathy one must 
feel with even incipient movements of liberality among the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, and with all the admiration one 
must have for the learning, ability, and high personal character 
of the professors, it must also be borne steadfastly in mind that 
the question at issue is simple. The complainants have an equal 
claim with the accused upon our respect, in their desire to obtain 
an authoritative decision upon the one main point in contention. 
This is, the right of the Andover professors to teach the doctrine 
of probation after death in a theological seminary the basis of 
which is the creed of the Associate Foundation. The determina- 
tion of this question by the Board of Visitors, expressly ap- 
pointed to keep a theological oversight of the institution, has 
been very properly invoked; and the complainants deserve, i 
whatever the decision may be, the thanks of all friends of sound 
doctrine and sound morals. 

We have little hesitation in declaring our conviction, after 
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reading Progressive Orthodoxy, the full report of the trial, and 
the statutes of the Associate Foundation governing the profes- 
sorships, that the complainants are substantially right in their 
position, and that the Andover professors are not to be justified 
in their claim that they have a right to teach probation after 
death under the creed. The accused seem to us to do violence 
both to the plain language of the statutes, where it at all ap- 
proaches the subject of probation, and, elsewhere, to the proba- 
ble intentions of the founders, as they are to be gathered from 
records of the time in which these lived. The preamble to the 
statutes uses these words: “ Considering also that, notwithstand- 
ing this appointment [of an order of men to preach the gospel], 
by far the greatest part of the human race is still perishing for 
lack of vision.” The creed prescribed in Article II. of the 
statutes thus speaks: “I believe... that God of his mere good 
pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life; ... 
that they who are effectually called do in this life partake of 
justification, adoption, and sanctification, and the several benefits 
which do either accompany or flow from them; that the souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness and do 
immediately pass into glory; that their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, will at the resurrection be raised up to glory, and that 
the saints will be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoyment of 
God to all eternity; but that the wicked will awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt, and with devils be plunged into the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.” 

The conception here given, however false to the intellect or 
revolting to the moral sense of later times, is entirely intelligible 
and consistent with itself. Humanity is divided into two great 
and obviously unequal classes, those (the believers) who have 
been elected to eternal life, and all the rest of mankind, who are 
lumped together as “the wicked.” These last have no sign of 
a probation in the world to come to be offered them: they 
“awake” from the grave “to shame and everlasting contempt” 
and eternal punishment. Dr. Timothy Dwight, one of the first 
Board of Visitors, held that death terminates the opportunity to 
repent,— and he was plainly “an orthodox and consistent Calvin- 
ist,” in the sense of the creed,— while John Murray taught that 
Jesus could convert souls in the other world. But Universalism 
was one of the very heresies which the Andover professors 
solemnly promise to oppose. That the doctrine of probation 
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after death is an entering wedge in the Andover Calvinism, 
which Universalism is not at all unlikely to follow, is the feeling 
of the conservative Congregationalists; and they seem to us to 
have the spirit of prophecy. Without regard to this, however, 
and considering only the language of the statutes and the prob- 
able opinions of the founders on points where they were not 
expressly stated, the doctrine of probation after death appears 
to be quite remote from the orthodox and consistent Calvinism 
set up in the creed. 

For Prof. Smyth to deduce from this creed a right to contin- 
ual progress in theology, and to claim a right, also, to judge of 
heterodoxy according to the standard of to-day, is a quite unwar- 
rantable proceeding. The makers of the creed had progressed 
themselves; but, like all the consistent orthodox, they thought 
that progress should end with them! Accordingly, they erected 
their creed as a perpetual barrier against further change. Most 
heartily do we agree with Prof. T. W. Dwight that “endow- 
ments for maintaining unalterable opinions are among the 
greatest of public evils, for they tend to produce profession with- 
out belief.” The day will certainly come when such endowments 
will be forbidden by law. But until then the standard of honor 
cannot be too high among teachers deriving their support from 
institutions so safeguarded. The resignation of the Andover 
professors of their own accord would have been a great blow for 
perfect honesty and sincerity in religion. As they have not re- 
signed, their removal by the visitors should not be a cause for 
grief. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the December number of this Review there appeared a brief 
criticism of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s Problem of the Fourth Gospel, 
stating with unavoidable conciseness what appeared to be the 
questionable points of that essay. It is our hope that the points 
involved in this discussion may before long be treated with some 
fulness and adequacy in our pages. At this time, we are happy 
to give the reply which Dr. Clarke makes to the animadversions 
of his critic :— 


To THE EprTror or THE “ UNITARIAN REVIEW”: 


. 
Dear Sir,— The reviewer of my discussion of the Fourth Gospel lays 
down a canon of criticism which seems to me inaccurate; namely, that 
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in critical research it is of vital importance that one should have 
‘supreme unconcern for anything but fact.” Commenting on the satis- 
faction which I expressed at being convinced that the Fourth Gospel, 
though probably not written by John himself, was derived from him 
through his disciples, the writer says this is “sufficient to remove Dr. 
Clarke’s discussion from the judicial to the apologetic sphere,” and adds, 
“ Nothing will save a man from being an advocate, if he keeps his eye 
fixed on the evil consequences he imagines will follow ” a critical result. 

The ground here taken is not uncommon, but I think it is unsound. 

It is not true that a man cannot be an honest inquirer if he is inter- 
ested in the result of his investigation. Take, for example, the case of 
Sir Isaac Newton and his discovery of the law of universal gravitation. 
Starting from the conjecture that the force manifested at the earth’s sur- 
face in the fall of a stone is identical with that which is constantly deflect- 
ing the moon towards the centre of the earth, he found, as the result 
of his calculation, that the force should be one-sixth greater than that 
which observation revealed. His profound desire for a different result 
did not prevent him from accepting this as, for the time, conclusive. 
His discarded hypothesis lay dormant for sixteen years. Then a new 
measurement of an are of the meridian, giving a new length for the 
earth’s radius, showed him, as he approached the end of his calculation, 
that the conclusion he had before anticipated was about to be realized. 
This threw him into such a state of excitement that he was obliged to 
commit to a friend the rest of the calculation. We here find united in 
Newton perfect scientific honesty with an intense desire for a certain 
result. But, according to the view of “N. P. G.,” this interest should 
have made him an advocate instead of a scientific inquirer. 

Were indifference to results possible, it would put an end to all ear- 
nest critical inquiry; for such inquiry is carried forward by an interest 
in some hypothesis. Unless we are looking for something, we are not 
likely to look at all; and, if we are looking for anything, we naturally 
desire to find it. In an honest critic, this desire is restrained and guided 
by the sense of truth. Without some hypothesis or theory, on the one 
hand, there would be little inquiry; without the love of truth, on the 
other, the hypothesis would vitiate the conclusion. John Burroughs, the 
naturalist, says, “The eye must have purpose and aim.” Prof. Hyatt 
says, “The naturalists who profess not to have any theory are sure to 
have the wildest theories.” In critical investigations concerning the 
text or interpretation of Scripture, if there is not a theological bias, 
there is likely to be an anti-theological bias. Either is better than in- 
difference, for each is a stimulus to inquiry. The cold intellect, indif- 
ferent to results, becomes indifferent to details. Interest in the result 
makes every detail in the inquiry interesting. Where this interest does 
not exist, there is no purpose in the investigation: it proceeds along no 
definite line of inquiry; it lacks unity of aim. Then history crumbles 
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into annals, science becomes a barren collection of facts, and criticism a 
record of individual impressions. 

My reviewer says, “It is pleasing to note that Dr. Clarke has modi- 
fied his past opinions, and now concedes much of the ground which 
he formerly claimed.” But why should this be “ pleasing,” if the atti- 
tude of a critic is that of entire indifference? Might I not say, in his 
own language, that this word “pleasing” “is sufficient to remove” my 
reviewer’s “discussion from the judicial to the apologetic sphere”? It 
indicates a certain bias against a Jobannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. According to my theory, he is perfectly justifiable in this anti- 
theological bias; but, according to his own theory, he has lost the safe 
foothold of intellectual indifference. 

It is quite true that I have modified, to some extent, my past opinions 
in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Further study and investigation lead 
naturally and properly to such modifications. 

Meantime, the followers of Baur have also greatly modified their views. 
By the discovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron, in an Armenian commen. 
tary, the date of the Fourth Gospel is definitely relegated to the early 
half of the second century; and few critics now contend for an author- 
ship wholly unconnected with John as its source. 

My reviewer takes exception to my speaking of Irenzeus as one who 
“‘had shown an active and acute spirit of investigation.” His ground 
for this is that Irenzeus gave a fantastic reason for there being four Gos- 
pels. This indicates, indeed, that his reasoning is not to be relied upon, 
but does not discredit the spirit of investigation which the majority of 
writers on ecclesiastical history have assigned to him. Because of this 
spirit, he is continually referred to as authority for matters of fact. He 
gives us most of the information we possess in regard to the early 
Gnostics, the usages of churches in the East and West, the earliest form 
of the Creed, which was afterward developed into that of the Councils 
of Nica and Constantinople. Hence, Prof. Lindsay speaks of the “ great 
value of his writings.” Neander describes him as “ distinguished for 
the sobriety of his practical Christian spirit,” “ possessed of a peculiarly 
sound and discriminating tact in determining what was of practical 
moment in all doctrines,” and praises “his moderation and liberality of 
mind.” Baur himself constantly quotes Irenzeus in regard to matters of 
fact; calls him one of the most important church writers, and as dis- 
tinguished by a genuine catholic tendency of mind. He points out that 
the “awakening historic consciousness of the Church showed itself 
especially in Irenzus, and his attempt to observe and fully explain the 
important facts of his time, and trace them to their origin in the past.” 

“N. P. G.” says that “whatever is or has ever been true in the 
Fourth Gospel would be just as true should we ever discover that it was 
not written by the apostle John, but by a great unknown, a religious — 
genius, whose only work it is.” This is undeniable, but it mistakes the 
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point. The misfortune to the Church and the world would be to lose 
one of our chief sources for the knowledge of Jesus. Would not this be 
a great misfortune? Would it not be a great good-fortune to discover a 
Fifth Gospel coming from another of the immediate disciples of Jesus, 
and showing to us still another phase of his teaching and character ? 

There are those who would reply: “No. The truth taught in the 
Gospels would be the same in value if it could be shown that Jesus him- 
self never existed.” But this is to ignore the fact that abstract truth 
acquires a wholly different power when identified with the life of a great 
soul. As a practical power to convince, as a working power to move, 
truth has new force when thus connected with actual experience. The 
duty to love our neighbor as ourselves would be the same if no one had 
ever fulfilled it; but how it is vitalized to us if we have lived in the 
atmosphere of generous souls! 

A familiar argument against the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
rests on its difference from the Book of Revelation. It is assumed that 
the latter was written by John, though its genuineness was doubted in 
the early Church. It is hence argued that the Fourth Gospel (the genu- 
ineness of which was at that time unquestioned) could not have come 
from the same writer. I met this objection by showing that there was 
quite as great a difference between the early controversial writings of 
Milton and his Paradise Lost. In the one, he was a “Son of Thunder,” 
like John in the Apocalypse; in the other, an inspired seer, like John 
in the Fourth Gospel. To this, my critic replies by referring to other 
early writings of Milton in which qualities akin to those in the later 
poem may be discovered. This, however, does not touch the question. 
It is argued that one who wrote the Book of Revelation could not have 
written the Fourth Gospel. In reply, I produce the case of Milton, who 
wrote the Animadversions and also wrote the Paradise Lost. This shows 
that what was supposed impossible has undeniably occurred, and this is 
all that is needed in answer to that objection. 

The writer thinks that “an uncultured fisherman of Galilee was in- 
capable of works so different in thought and temper as the Epistles, the 
Apocalypse, and the Gospel.” This is taking too narrow a view of cult- 
ure. Abraham Lincoln said, “To sit on one end of a log, with Mark 
Hopkins on the other, is a university education.” To be a disciple of 
Jesus and be loved by him would probably do more to develop the seeds 
of genius than to go through the schools of the rabbis. The Jews said 
of Jesus, ‘‘ How has this man letters, having never learned ?” 

Life, action for great ends, and noble companionship make the high- 
est education. Emerson says, “ He who has put forth his total strength 
in fit actions has the richest return of wisdom.” 

My reviewer concludes that “the Fourth Gospel is plainly the work 
of a great spiritual genius of cultivated mind, basing upon recollections 
of Jesus not used in the other Gospels his profoundly original and in- 
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spiring conception of Christianity.” This is also my own view. I differ 
from him in that I believe this great spiritual genius to be the apostle 
Jobn, which, he says, “‘we have no reason for supposing.” We have the 
same reason for supposing it that we have for believing in the author- 
ship of the other works which have come to us from former times; that 
is, a uniform and unquestioned historical tradition. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Dr. Clarke is right and wise in urging the validity of a moral 
interest taken by a critical inquirer in the question at stake,—a 
point which the mere critic is too apt to overlook. The expres- 
sion “ anti-theological” motive, or interest, which he uses, is, how- 
ever, open to misunderstanding; and his critic desires to say 
that, as he understands it, his own interest, or motive, would not 
be correctly so described. In fact, as it appears to us, one very 
interesting point, if not the most essential, has been overlooked. 
It cannot be a matter of doubt that, whatever our own opinion 
on the vexed question of authorship, we should all welcome 
eagerly the new knowledge gained by what appeared to us a 
genuine report of the words of Jesus. The only question worth 
considering is whether we probably have such a report. So rey- 
erent and conservative a student of the gospel narrative as Dr. 
Furness says of the Fourth Gospel: “The opinion which I en- 
tertain...is that it is the work of a highly spiritually-minded 
friend of John’s, much younger than he,... not always restrict- 
ing himself closely to John’s communications, but sometimes 
amplifying them to bring out more fully what he conceived to 
be their meaning.”* Let this devoted young friend have been a 
student of the Alexandrian philosophy, and have survived the 
apostle by some forty years, and we have all the conditions 
which the critic of Dr. Clarke’s argument would really need to 
justify his strictures; and the question is left fairly open to lit- 
erary or historical criticism. Now, in what direction does this 
lead? It is not true to say, as some have said or thought, that 
the style of doctrine in the Fourth Gospel is incompatible with 
the apostolic age. On the contrary, no one can have looked at- 
tentively through Philo —at least, in the original Greek —with- 
out being struck by the coincidences of tone and phrase between 
that and the Johannine writings of the New Testament. The 
Logos doctrine, for example, is certainly more than half a cen- 
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tury older than the earliest date ever claimed for those writ- 
ings, and needed scarce a touch of the reverent transforming 
hand to make it apply —as in the Fourth Gospel — to the glo- 
rified person of the Messiah. The real point for criticism to de- 
cide, if it can, is at what date in the development of Christian 
doctrine it came to be so applied. There is, so far as we know, 
only one evidence on this point, of much real value. The earlier 
post-apostolic writings, including the Didaché, agree more mani- 
festly in no one thing than in their total silence as to this central 
doctrine of the second century. On the other hand, no sooner 
does a Christian writer of Greek philosophic training appear,— 
Justin Martyi,— than we find the doctrine not only elaborately 
set forth (in the Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 61-63), but made 
expressly the substitute of the Jews’ own interpretation of their 
Messianic prophecy, in view of the overwhelming destruction 
that had just (A.D. 135) overtaken their nation and buried their 
political hopes in the fall of the short-lived “ Messianic” king- 
dom of Bar-Cochab. This, we say, is the nearest we have to an 
external indication of the probable date of the discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel, together with the proem, which gives their key- 
note. And it would appear that this must make, more and more 
plainly, the pivot upon which the argument is to turn. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Locksley Hall Sixty Years Afier. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Whatever else it has done or failed to do, Tennyson’s new 
poem has stirred up a lively commotion in England and America, 
in both literary and social circles. Hundreds of editors have 
found in it a text for their discourse of hope and fear; as many 
critics have compared its form and substance with the original 
“Locksley Hall”; and here comes a stranger-poet singing his 
reproof in the swinging measure of the Laureate’s own stanzas, 
and not without some force and beauty of his own, as where he 
concludes : — 

“ Courage, ay, and faith, O Poet! Still, when first the warm wind blows, 

Little birds shall nest in England, hedges bloom, and bear the rose ; 
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«“ England still has men and maidens fit for love and firm in need ; 
England still may find salvation, though she lose both crown and 
creed.” * 


But that Mr. Gladstone should have turned aside from the Irish 
question and the Balkan complication to write an article for 
the Nineteenth Century in rebuttal of the Laureate’s poem is 
undoubtedly the most important evidence of its significance that 
has yet appeared. 

It will be necessary, for those in whose memories the original 
“ Tocksley Hall” is not perfectly fresh and clear, to go back to it, 
in order to read “Locksley Hall Sixty Years. After” with an 
understanding mind. That was the passionate outcry of a young 
man, whose cousin Amy had given him her heart, and afterward, 
obedient to her parents, had given her hand to another, of whom 
the lover had a very poor opinion : — 


“ As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down.” 


From his imagination of her future, steadily dropping down to 
baser levels, and at length to an old age of formal pettiness, 


“ With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart,” 


he turns to his own past, full of high hope and generous social 
aspiration; from this to a wild dream of marriage with “some 
savage woman” who should “ rear” his “dusky race”; and then, 
again, the former dream recurs, and the poem ends with a tri- 
umphant burst of hopeful prophecy, in its rhetorical splendor 
unsurpassed by anything that Tennyson has written, and his 
most familiar words. The youth will throw himself into a life 
of action, and, immersed in that, prove that a woman’s falseness 
cannot crush the manhood out of him. 

“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” opens “ Late, my grand- 
son!” and so it seems that the young man of the original poem 
has, in the mean time, been married, but his wife is dead :— 


“ Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence ran, 
She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man.”’ 


Her only child was early lost at sea,— 


“ Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking wreck.” - 


*Louis Belrose, To the Poet Laureate. Brentano’s: Washington, D.(, 
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The returning grandson is his only child, and the only one re- 
maining, not only of the singer’s kin, but of his cousin Amy’s 
also; for she did not live to verify his doleful prophecies, but 
died in childbirth with her child, when as yet the ink of the 
original “ Locksley Hall” was hardly dry. The Squire, her hus- 
band, had equally failed to verify the prophecies of that splendid 
fulmination. 


“ Worthier was he than I am, sound and honest rustic Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion,— youthful jealousy is a liar.” 


He can ask nothing better for his grandson than that he may 
follow in his steps :— 


Silent echoes! You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 
Moye among your people, know them, follow him who led the way, 
“ Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school and drained 
the fen. 
“ Hears he now the voice that wronged him’? Who shall swear it can- 


not be? 
Earth would never touch her worst were one in fifty such as he.” 


His death and funeral are the events that bring young Leonard 
down to Locksley Hall. He brings an aching heart, a certain 
Judith having served him much as Amy served his grandsire 
sixty years before; but to the grandsire it appears a very differ- 
ent matter : — 


“ Yours has been a slighter ailment; will you sicken for her sake ? 
You, not you! Your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier make.” 


Moreover, Judith was the “ would-be-widow wife ” of an old man 
whom she had married for his wealth. The poem is a mono- 
logue; and, therefore, the young man makes no reply. Other- 
wise, he might have reminded his grandfather that he found an 
Edith when he lost his Amy, and that very soon. But it is evi- 
dent that Amy’s “slighter ghost” is more to him than “ Edith’s 
holy shadow,” for all her forty years of ever-womanly devotion. 

Such is the framework of the poem; but evidently there is 
nothing here to bring a world of comment and rejoinder tum- 
bling about the Laureate’s ears, or the merest hint in the compari- 
_ son and contrast of the old man’s with the young man’s hopeless 
passion. ‘This is the foremost intimation of the poem’s principal 
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and engrossing theme, the contrast of the new time and the old, 
—a contrast from which the latter bears away all the honors. 
It is this which has set the pens a-going. It is this which has 
brought Mr. Gladstone to the front. In the original “Locksley 
Hall,” we had a hopeless personal aspect rebuked and shamed by 
hopes of social progress. Here, on the contrary, it is the per- 
sonal aspect that encourages and consoles. It is the social aspect 
that depresses and confounds. The prophecies of the original 
outburst have not come true. For Amy there is only sweeetest 
recollection, and for her husband only generous praise. But the 
social hopes with which he then consoled himself have not been 
justified by the event. Literature, philosophy, politics, society, 
— all are going to the bad, if they have not gone already. 

As to the literary merits of the poem that contains this railing 
accusation, there has been much difference of opinion. The 
Spectator critic, probably Mr. Hutton, finds in it much of beauty 
and fewer feeble lines than in “ Locksley Hall.” Another critic 
accuses it of “an almost total lack of beauty.” Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that “the very last criticism that will be accepted” is 
“that it betrays a want of tone or fibre.” And so it seems to us. 
If, here and there, it has a “screechy” quality, so had “ Locksley 
Hall,” and so had parts of “Maud.” But, if there are fewer feeble 
lines than in “ Locksley Hall,” there are more that are unmusical, 
and harsh and violent in their rhyme or rhythm. We have 
“sewer” rhyming with “pure”; and, worst of all, “ Zolaism” 
rhyming with “abysm.” It must certainly be doubted whether 
the poem has any couplets that will become so popular and so 
much quoted as several in “ Locksley Hall.” But there are many 
that are very beautiful, and as many that are full and strong 
both in their thought and their expression. For the beautiful, 
take those about the other planets as related to our own, or those 
prophetic of a warless earth: — 


“ Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles.” 


For the strong, take “Gone forever” (page 11), or the stanza 
“Only that” and the succeeding on page 29, or the five stanzas 
that precede the last of all. 

But these considerations are of less importance than the gen- 
eral purpose of the poem,—its arraignment of the present time 
as guilty of disobedience to the more heavenly visions of the 
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past. Surely, there is no lack of vigor in the stanzas in which 
the poet couches this arraignment, though his utter lack of 
humor sometimes turns his strength to weakness (page 17), as 
it has often done before. Politically, he has less fear of “the 
suffrage of thé plough” than of “the hustings-liar.” 


“ Nay, but these would follow Truth if only you and you, 
Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true. 
“ Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by right divine; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine.” 


Realists of the Zola school of fiction find themselves thus ad- 
dressed : — 


“ Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare ; 
Down with Reticence, down with Reverence — forward — naked — let 
them stare.” 


Hardly in “Locksley Hall” was there so grand a vision of the 
future as we find on pages 23, 24; but, immediately, the Malthu- 
sian doctrine appears, and shatters the vision forever. Next, he 
goes off at a word into a series of rarely beautiful surmises 
about the planets and the moon, and then comes his fling at 
“Evolution,” with some noble stanzas (one badly rhyming “ good ” 
and “mud”) and two mighty ones, before he turns to deal with 
certain aspects of the social problem,— children blackening soul 
and sense in city slime, prostitution, the haggard sempstress, 
tenement-house overcrowding. Irish boycotting excesses have a 
previous section of the poem to themselves. 

That Mr. Gladstone draws a very different moral from the 
facts of England’s recent history is owing possibly to his inferior 
wisdom, possibly to his better health, possibly to his more san- 
guine temperament, possibly to his greater fulness of experience 
and his active participation in everything that has made for 
England’s later social and political regeneration, and it may be 
to a combination of some or all of these conditions. It is certain 
that the Laureate’s depressing outlook is not the necessary out- 
look of old age, seeing that Mr. Gladstone at seventy-seven, a 
year his senior, is full of hope and cheer. Experience worketh 
hope, said the apostle; and Mr. Gladstone’s wide experience com- 
pared with Tennyson’s has made the saying good. For the faith 
that is in him, he is able to give ample reasons. Without any 
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partisan claim, he is able to show that, in the very particulars 
with which Tennyson’s indictment is for the most part concerned, 
there has been notable amelioration during the sixty years since 
the original “ Locksley Hall” was nominally written. It is the in- 
creasing sensibility to ruinous and demoralizing social facts that 
makes them seem more cruel and malignant than they were in 
former times, but they are being steadily deprived of something 
of their energy to curse and kill. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers is no genial optimist, but his Siw Centu- 
ries of Work and Wages shows that the last half-century has 
improved the condition of labor and the condition of the poor 
more than three centuries before. Those were, in fact, centu- 
ries of deterioration. In politics, it is too soon to prophesy what 
the extended suffrage will do for England. The Irish question 
has certainly enlisted some of the noblest passions of the time, if 
some of less degree. But, then, the Irish landlords are not all 
like Tennyson’s beneficent squire; and barn-burning and ham- 
stringing are not crueller than bear-baiting was in merry Eng- 
land once, or than the fox-hunting of fine Tory gentlemen is at 
the present time. Than his own “ Behold, we know not any- 
thing,’ in Jn Memoriam, it would be difficult to find a more 
concise expression of agnosticism in any recent poet; and there 
are those who think they see a tendency of thought to push its 
way through materialism and agnosticism to “new, firm lands 
of faith.” 

But Tennyson must not be held responsible for a more pessi- 
mistic utterance than he has actually given forth. He may rail 
at others, but he does not himself despair. He allows that 


“* Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam withdrawn.” 
g y: ry) gr gs g 


Though he flouts the “Forward!” of the time, he, too, cries 
“Forward!” still. 


“ Forward then, but still remember how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curye. 


“ Forward, let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the Past. 
I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer at the last.” 


We are reminded that it is not Tennyson who is speaking here 
and throughout in his own person: it is the imaginary hero of 
his poem. But Tennyson is so little dramatic in his lyries that 
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the ideas and the spirit of this poem may be safely taken for his 
own. Nevertheless, there is a suggestion that he may be mis-_ 
taken in his gloomy estimate of the intellectual and political and 
social forces of the present time, in the fact that his hero was 
ridiculously mistaken in his reading of his rival’s character. If 
the Future turns out as much better than he expects as the 
Squire does in his poem, the future may have in store for us, 


“When the schemes and all the systems, Kingdoms, and Republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier,— all for each and each for all.” 


J. W. C. 


Liber Amoris, being the Book of Love of Brother Aurelius. By 
Henry Bernard Carpenter. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


The Hollis Street Church seems to love poetic pastors, shep- 
herds who can play the “ oaten pipe” while they tend their flock. 
Mather Byles, as we were told in the last number of the Meview, 
wrote verses which drew the attention of Pope and Watts. John 
Pierpont’s hymns cannot drop out of our books of worship. The 
present pastor, whose poetic powers have always been clearly 
seen in his sermons, now sends out this long poem, to prove his 
worthiness to succeed so noble a line. 

The first impression, as one takes up this dainty volume, may 
be a sense of incongruity between the writer’s position and his 
subject. As the reader looks upon the delicately tinted cover, 
with its mystic device,— 

“A small shield, 
Heart-shaped, and all of azure. On it gleamed 
A sinking crescent moon, whose horns, upturned, 
Shed heavenward from between them silver seeds 
Of stars unnumbered, and the stars in turn 
Waned upward to a seven-rayed morning star. 
Close to the shield’s gold rim this legend ran, 
Amor omnia vincit,”— 


as he sees this token from a young Provengal knight’s shield, 
reads the title, “The Book of Love,” and finds at the begin- 
ning that it concerns the romantic quest of two young Paduan 
students in search of a worthy object of love,—the book may 
seem somewhat out of harmony with the author’s office. But even 
while he reads the beginning of the story, while as yet it relates 
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only the chivalrous wanderings of the two youths, the reader 
will become’ aware of a deeper sense lurking behind the verses. 
As he goes on, he will feel himself gradually swung upwards in 
a rapidly ascending are, until it becomes clear to him that the 
love which is here sung is not a desire, but a surrender. He 
will find that the tenor of the poem is the high thought that all 
earthly love, if it be true love, is but the reflection of the Infinite 
Divine Love, and the beginning of the perfect heavenly love for 
the human soul. And this is the kind of work which all living 
pulpits are trying to do to-day,—not to give up human nature 
as evil and try to save man by the importation of entirely new 
powers, but to purify and develop what already exists in every 
soul in the germ. 

The high purpose of the writer is clear, and grows clearer as 
the poem unfolds its leaves. The next question must be how well 
the writer has succeeded in executing his purpose. 

As to form, the poem is a guasi epic in four books, each pre- 
ceded by a lyric poem, in which wind, moon, star, and dawn, in 
succession, prelude the coming book in lines of varying and diffi- 
cult metre and combination. In fact, the question will often 
arise, as one reads these songs, whether the metre be not too 
difficult for the unhampered expression of the thought. There is 
a vagueness of meaning in them, which stands in so strong a con- 
trast with the lucid flow of the main poem that it creates a sus- 
picion that clearness has been sacrificed to form. Sometimes, the 
line does not run smooth in the reading, suggesting, as so often 
in Mrs. Browning’s case, a slight defect in the musical ear. The 
exigencies of the complicated rhythm, too, now and then compel 
strange collocations, as 

“ Till spent with his plunging 
He sleeps in his dungeon.” 
And, again, 
“ Thence all lights of Love’s own legion 
Through my silver-sapphired region 
Soon shall throng at my decision.” 


“Sabre,” “neighbor,” and “day-boor” strike one also, at first 
reading, as being odd companions. 

A good illustration of the two latter peculiarities may be found 
in the song of the Morning Star (p. 202), joined to very beau- 
tiful thoughts : — 
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* As a meadow-born mist 
Which the cloud-shaping Sun hath kissed 
Melts earthward in showers whose many rich hues commingle, 
So the thoughts that from Man aspire 
Float up through our lyre, 
And mix and flow back from our consonant chords a-tingle, 
And the sigh sent hither that seemed in vain 
Returns like the sound of a springtide rain ; 
For heaven and earth are one world, where none lives alone, and nothing 
is single. 


“When Life plants the thorn 
Where its roses no more are born, 
And dark is the way, and the spirit is weary with searching, 
Men look unto us, and live 
Through the power that we give; 
And strong grow their steps to the sound of our measured marching.” 


But the blank verse of the main poem runs, with hardly an 
exception, with perfect smoothness, and bears its beautiful fan- 
cies as steadily as a river carries the flowers it has taken from its 
banks. Scarcely a ripple breaks the clear and transparent flow 
from beginning to end. The only trouble is one which haunts 
the reader throughout the first part of the poem,—an uneasy 
sense that the style is too large and grand for the events it nar- 
rates. In fact, at times the interest of the poem flags somewhat 
from a sense of heaviness, an undefined suspicion of labor on 
the part of the writer to hold the story up to the epical height 
which, with grander events to deal with, he would have no diffi- 
culty in maintaining. But, as the poem unfolds and reveals a 
deeper and more solemn meaning, this feeling passes away, and 
is forgotten in the surge and tide of sublime thoughts. 

The verdict upon the poem as a whole must be that it is very 
striking and strong. The story is a romantic one, the ‘scene 
being laid in Provence and Padua, so rich in chivalric associa- 
tions, with an agreeable and restful change to the dark and stern 
landscape of Northern Germany. ‘The local and temporal color- 
ing is skilfully applied, and shows a familiarity on the part of the 
writer with time and customs. The narrative is varied, now and 
then, by the lyrical poems already mentioned, and by Brother 
Aurelius, who turns out to have been the hero of the story, 
breaking off in his relating to indulge in personal reminiscences 
or in reflections upon life. 
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The whole poem is gemmed with figures of great beauty and 
power. One is tempted to quote beyond reasonable space. The 
North Wind sings : — 


“When I ruin beneath, I open above 
Clear fields where man in his thought may rove. 
There my north stars burning 
Pay back with their yearning 
His centuries’ gazing of longing and love.” 


Of the dawn :— 


“ How oft have I from this high convent tower 
Watched thee advance as though thou wert God’s self ; 
No divine Being, as men oft misname him, 

But the perpetual divine Becoming.” 


Perhaps the two strongest passages are the vision of the church 
of the elect and the dream of searching the heavenly world for 
Roselle. The latter is too long to quote, but is extremely 
beautiful. The former (p. 239) has a meaning not unfit for a 
theological review. Brother Aurelius 


“Was that season passing, page by page, 
Down dark Tertullian’s tidal eloquence ” ; 


and, as he read the famous passage in which the fierce Father 
exults in anticipation over the future damnation and torture of 
his persecutors, the monk dreams that, between two desolate 
cliffs, he saw a rolling river of blood and water which had flowed 
from Christ’s wounded side,— 


“ Which, blent in one, 
Lapsed, broadening in its course, till all the glen 
Grew loud, and shook with the swift sanguine waves 
That billowed into crests of hissing fire 
Round a huge galley with strong iron sides, 
Rust-brown, and scarred with flame and splashed with blood. 


“ From the tall stern there sloped a cross that steered, 
With its black transverse beam, and from the stem 
A hopeless anchor tempted from below 
The hope of drowning hands that clutched in vain. 
On the high deck a multitude looked forth, 
And sang, ‘ Hosanna! praise the Saviour-God, 
Who bears us on these tides that drown the world!’ 
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Then, with small crosses, like that greater cross 

Which swayed them from behind, they stooped and struck 
And thrust off those who clung to stern and stem, 

Saying, ‘Ye are not of us: get you hence 

Down to your nether deep,’ .. . and entered safe 

A crystal offshoot of the o’erflowing stream, 

And, gliding down the stillness, moored in peace.” 


“Then, then I learned that thought and musings high, 
And contemplation and the starry dreams 
That Love enkindles, soon may lead aloft 
Man’s love so far above his fellow-men 
That Love may turn to loathing man and earth, 
Loving but God, and seeing Heaven alone.” 


By this dream, Brother Aurelius is cleansed of his thoughts of 
vengeance, and is prepared to forgive the friend of his youth, 
who soon is found, dying, and repentant of the ruin he had 
wrought; and, as he dies, he rises into prophecy (p. 809) : — 


“The Hour is coming,— hear ye not her feet 
Falling in sweet sphere-thunder down the stairs 
Of Love’s warm sky ?— when this our holy Church 
Shall melt away in ever-widening walls, 
And be for all mankind, and in its place 
A mightier church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then, 
Amo shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
‘Believest thou?’ but ‘ Lovest thou?’ till all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘ Lord, I love’; 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 

WwW. H. L. 


Memoir of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


In writing the life of Mr. Channing, Mr. Frothingham has done 
his work as only he can do it, with his own graceful style and 
incisive intellect. The difficulties were very great. In the nar- 
rative, they look very small. One reads as if of a man whose life 
flowed easily along in channels prepared for it, as if the materials 
were all at hand, and there was nothing for the biographer to do 
but to record what he and everybody else knew. Nothing, we 
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tuke it, could be further from the fact. It wasa great feat to 
take such a life, full of great hopes which were not realized, of 
plans for speedy progress which had to be fitted to slow advance, 
of desires which could find no materials fit for their purpose, and 
then to show the brilliant powers, the rare spirit, the rapt enthu- 
siasm as they were, without making the sketch seem fragmen- 
tary and the life broken and unsatisfactory. Unsympathetie 
criticism would have made the sketch valueless. Sympathy 
without discretion would have made it ridiculous. Sympathy 
and discretion united have given us a glimpse into the life of one 
of the greatest of those who are not great in achievement and 
in the power to compel the world to do what for its own sake 
it ought to do. 

It is no part of our ‘purpose to retell the story of this life, so 
thrilling, so joyous, so sad. We copy here, instead, a record of 
impressions and reminiscences which show Mr. Channing not as 
a mere enthusiast, impatient of all associated effort, but as a 
faithful, steady worker, ready to join with any one who was pre- 
pared to work unselfishly for good things : — 

“T first,” says our correspondent, “saw Mr. Channing in Washington 
in the fall of 1864. I, then, being a Junior in Harvard College, held an 
appointment in the United States Sanitary Commission. Rey. Fred. N. 
Knapp was assistant secretary of the Commission; and no man ever 
seemed to me to be more nearly in his proper place than was Mr. Knapp 
when doing sanitary work, or moving about among the workers, the gen- 
ial centre of interest and inspiration. ... He told me that, among others, 
T should meet Mr. Channing. I went, and spent such a pleasant even- 
ing as never fell to my lot before or since, at any ‘party’ of pleasure. 
The strain of the daily anxiety and toil was laid aside for the hour. 
Mr. Channing was like sunshine. He unbent with a delightful cheeriness 
and affectionateness which included us all, and helped greatly to the en- 


joyment of an evening intended as a relaxation and recreation, in the — 


true sense of the words. 

“The next day was Thanksgiving. I went of course to hear Mr. 
Channing at the Unitarian church, never more desolate to me than it 
seemed on that raw November day. Mr. Channing read those wonder- 
ful words of the fortieth of Isaiah,—Comfort ye, etc.,—as if he were the 


prophet who wrote them; and to the enrapt audience they came like a 


fresh message from the ‘God of all comfort.’ The sermon began by 
_ describing the possible classes gathered there that morning, and th 
things they might like or dislike in the sermon to come. Then, 
if he were a stern judge, he ruled out those who could have no 
pathy or part with us there: those who would not hear ‘pol 
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preaching,’ now might go; those, also, who had no sympathy with the 
cause of liberty might go; those who never wished to hear of freedmen, 
and were not willing to have their cause presented from the pulpit, all 
such might go now; the doors were open, and none would have excuse 
for saying he had not been warned. No one went away until the service 
was over. But one, I remember, was weary with the strain of attention 
and emotion. One seemed after such a sermon to have ‘assisted’ at the 
general judgment. 

“Then I went with Mr. Channing to the Stanton Hospital to see 
and join the soldiers at their Thanksgiving dinner. It had been pro- 
vided by Northern friends. It was the saddest, gladdest feast I ever 
attended. Many of the soldiers were convalescent, and could sit at the 
tables. Those who could not, but could be moved on cots, were brought 
within earshot. Many could only hear the fun and the echoes of the 
good cheer, as it came to them tied to their beds by desperate wounds. 
After the ample feast had been discussed with the eager relish of healthy 
convalescents — for wounded men are not necessarily sick men — there 
were speeches and songs. Mr. Channing moved about among the sol- 
diers as if they were his,—the creatures of his love and care. From 
room to room and from table to table, he moved, a benignant presence, 
his enthusiasm not now urgent and impulsive, but calm, restful, and 
gracious. The men cheered his words, and laughed or wept at his 
praise and encouragement, as he spoke of home and country and the 
treasures they were getting for the great price they paid. Then, when 
we were all moved and melted and gladdened by the influences of the 
hour under the magic of Mr. Channing’s simple eloquence, we sang 
‘Sweet Home,’ — the song which no soldier could either sing that day 
or omit. Now, as I write, more than twenty years later, it moves me 
so that I can scarcely see my paper; while it all comes back to me how 
they laughed and cried and wrung each other’s hands as they thought 
of the heaven of the homesick, convalescent soldier,— the home where 
his wife and babies were.” : 


In all that work of Mr. Channing at Washington there was no 
weakness, no indecision, no misgiving. Head, hands, heart,— 
all were full and active. Every stroke told. His old buried 
dreams had come to their resurrection ; and, in his bearing and 
speech, he showed the confidence which filled him with the holy 
joy which comes with the fulfilment of great hopes, greatly held 
and nobly maintained. Our correspondent continues : — 


“In 1881, being about to visit England, I was invited to tell the Uni- 
tarian ministers in London my experience as secretary for ten years of 
our National Conference. Sixty or seventy of us met in the ‘Dr. Will- 
iams library,’ where I read my paper. It was a simple statement of the 
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facts relating to our long and successful struggle to secure organiza- 
tion with the least possible sacrifice of liberty. I had but just arrived 
in England, and knew nothing of the state of opinion among our Eng- 
lish brethen. Mr. Channing sat behind me as I read, just out of sight. 
I was conscious of his presence, and anxious to have his sympathy and 
support, although I doubted whether he would approve. As the story 
was told, and the various parties and their antagonisms were described, 
T speedily became aware that all these parties and antagonisms were 
before me in full force. Christians, non-Christians, and extra-Chris- 
tians, Unitarians, and those who eschewed the name, agnostics and 
free thinkers,— all had come in person, or were represented by their 
friends and advocates. I could see that. sympathy was excited now for 
one and now for another side. When I closed, the late Mr. Wicksteed, 
who was in the chair, called, as of course, upon the most eminent Ameri- 
can present for his judgment as to the value and results of this Ameri- 
can experiment. I confess that my anxiety was great, for I had 
greatly at heart the founding of the British National Conference. I 
knew now that few of my hearers had come there with any hope that 
such an organization was possible. One adverse word from Mr. Chan- 
ning might defeat the project, and it was evident that many expected 
him to speak it. He had never given his influence to organizations, and 
many supposed that he would not fit into any existing ecclesiastical 
body. He spoke seriously and deliberately, not with passion or elo- 
quence, as if to carry a point, but rather with the dignity of one who 
was called upon to record his judgment as to that which was right and 
best. When he finished, I believed that the verdict would be favorable 
to the proposed organization ; for, without the slightest unfavorable criti- 
cism, either of the paper or the conference, he seriously advocated the 
proposed union of the Unitarian forces of Great Britain. With free 
expression of his own belief and hope for Christianity and the suprem- 
acy of the Son of God in the Church, he also showed the possibility of 
freedom. 

“The battle was not yet fought, but the victory was won. Immedi- 
ately there followed a shower of questions. Too many were eager for 
speech to allow any one the command of the floor, and there followed 
an hour and a half of the most intense and earnest conversation in 
which I have ever taken part. With perfect courtesy, but with blunt 
earnestness, every possible objection was raised and every conceivable 
question was asked ; and the whole meaning, purpose, and result of such 
organization were discussed in the light shed upon the problem by our 
American experiment. Mr. Channing sat at my right hand—now, I 
felt, my supporter and advocate, to whom I often turned for confirma- 
tion of my words. When, late at night, the exciting meeting was 
closed with the unanimous vote appointing the committee which so suc- 
cessfully organized the British National Conference, Mr. Channing put 
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his arms around me with such cordial words and earnest speech that 
I have guarded the memory ever since as the benediction of one who 
must have been to those whom he loved a friend of the rarest type.” 


A more full and adequate notice of the rare genius and de- 
voted life here commemorated will appear, it 1s hoped, in our 
next number, from the pen of one who knew well the superb and 
electric eloquence of Mr. Channing, unique in that period of 
supreme platform oratory. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Democracy, and Other Addresses. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Quite the most notable American book of the season. Although most 
of the addresses contained in it were delivered to English audiences, 
they are in the best sense American. In the first of them, the now 
famous essay on Democracy, the fundamental principles of our repub- 
lican institutions are displayed without concealment or evasion, with all 
the defects and merits of our administration. But the exposition is 
made with such gentleness, wit, and boldness that the most inveterate 
aristocrats applauded the performance. Americans do not always appre- 
ciate the benefit to our national reputation, somewhat damaged abroad, 
which comes from our ability to put on exhibition such a specimen of 
the products of Democracy as Minister Lowell. 

The wonder of it is that, standing where he did, Lowell should have 
taken the side of “the people,” and should have defended even the 
agitators, saying, “It is only by instigation of the wrongs of men that 
what are called the Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous.” 
Speaking of the supposed offences of Democracy, he says, “ But I believe 
the real gravamen of the charge lies in the habit it has of making itself 
generally disagreeable by asking the powers that be at the most incon- 
venient moment whether they are the powers that ought to be.” The 
essay is full of such quotable periods. The spirit of it may be given in 
one sentence relating to the advance of the majority,— “ All persons who 
see deeper than their plates are rather inclined to thank God for it than 
to bewail it; for the sores of Lazarus have a poison in them against 
which Dives has no antidote.” 

In order to show the treasures contained in this small volume, it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than call the roll of subjects,— Garfield, 
Stanley, Fielding, Coleridge, Books and Libraries, Wordsworth, Don 
Quixote, and the Harvard Anniversary. It is no objection that these 
essays haye been published, at least in abstracts. The desire to see 
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them again in the form the author himself approves is only increased 
by such publication. 

In all these papers, the style of thought and spirit is distinctly Amer- 
ican. There are no signs of any lack of dignity when subjected to “a 
certain condescension in foreigners.” Lowell’s great popularity in Eng- 
land was won, these addresses being witnesses, by the admiration ex- 
cited by his manly bearing and independence. To young Americans 
who would see the best in our own institutions and culture, this book 
is greatly to be commended, as likewise to all other Americans. 


The Labor Movement: The Problem of To-day. Edited by George E. McNeill. 
pp. xix, 613. Boston: A, M. Bridgman & Co. 

This large and comely volume is a practical illustration of co-opera- 
tion. Its composition and electrotyping were done by the Co-opera- 
tive Printing and Publishing Company of Boston, and reflect credit 
on its workmen. The material has been contributed by sixteen “ asso- 
ciate authors” in company with Mr. McNeill, and covers about every 
phase of the labor question from the laborer’s side. The general tone 
of the volume is very good, and the amount of solid information which 
it presents is great. It is a contribution to the discussion of the great 
issue of the present day which may well claim the attention of all. A 
better statement of the claims of the laboring man, of his depressed 
position in the past, and of his struggles for emancipation, we are not 
acquainted with. It inevitably makes some declarations and denuncia- 
tions which those who are neither laborers nor capitalists, and are there- 
fore more likely to be impartial, will hardly accept as true and just ; 
but the great bulk of the book is entirely free from such reproach. It 
deserves the praise of being an able and exhaustive work on the whole 
labor movement of modern times. 

The plan of the book renders inevitable a certain unevenness of con- 
struction in parts coming from so many authors. Of the twenty-four 
chapters, those which are distinctly the best, from a literary point of 
view, and which contain the most matter in the finest words, are the 
introductory three: one in which Dr. E. J. James traces in outline the 
rise of the agricultural laborer and the history of mechanical labor, 
and gives a full sketch of recent labor legislation abroad; one on “ Co- 
operation,” by F. H. Giddings, who makes a very just survey of later 
attempts at associated industry in the various forms of co-operative 
production and distribution, profit-sharing,— “in which there are great 
possibilities,’— and of industrial partnerships; and that on “ Industrial 
Education,” by Rev. R. Heber Newton, an excellent summary of all 
that has yet been done in this direction. Mr. Henry George’s chapter 
on the “ Laud Question” is, of course, well written; but it is an em- 
phatic contrast to the practical character of the rest of the volume, and 
his ideas on land receive very little attention from the sensible workmen 
who contribute the remaining pages. 

‘ re 
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Tuer New Princeton Review, in an article by C. D. Warner, urges two 
practical measures for dealing with the threatening growth of the “ crimi- 
nal classes”: “1. That the children of these classes shall be taken, and 
by some system of colonizing trained in the charge of the State; 2. 
That the criminal class itself shall be systematically ‘extirpated’ by 
seclusion, discipline, and hard Jabor. The first step is to shut up on an 
indeterminate sentence all those who, by a second offence, place them- 
selves in the criminal classes. We shall certainly come to this; and, 
when we do, society will be free of a vast mass of criminals, who will be 
where they earn their living, where they can no longer prey upon society, 
where they cannot corrupt the innocent, where they cannot increase 
their kind in the world, and where they will have the only chance possi- 
ble to them for reform. How shall they be treated? Kindly, hu- 
manely, of course, but not in any way pampered. The first requisite is 
their security. Society has a right to demand that they should be se- 
cure; and, secondly, that they shall not have an easier lot as criminals 
than honest men have outside the prisons. Rigid discipline is essential : 
discipline is the first requisite in any attempt for the improvement of 
the condition of the men, physically, morally, or intellectually. In any 
education, in the learning of any trade, it is the first requisite. It is em- 
phatically so for boys and men distorted morally, intellectually, and 
physically. Hard labor is also essential.” Excellent practical sugges- 
tions accompany these proposals. 


Tue Political Science Quarterly for December (Ginn & Co., Boston) 
has a valuable article on the “Scientific Socialism ” of Rodbertus, one of 
the more conservative school of German socialists, not revolutionary, like 
Lassalle, nor inexorable in hard-and-fast logic, like Karl Marx. Rodber- 
tus, who died in 1875, was a deep student of history, and discussed with 
especial ability the economic changes which came about with the fall 
of the Roman Empire. He is not hot and impatient like the revolu- 
tionary theorists, but allows five hundred years to carry out, normally, 
the social changes which he is sure must come to pass. We cannot fol- 
low him — especially with our American training — through the intri- 
cacy of the relations and processes his argument deals with ; but the arti- 
cle impresses one strongly with the difference of his point of view. 
Germany is a compact and crowded nation, whose institutions are not 
only solid, old, and ripe, but have been controlled by a government sys- 
tem of inspection and direction, the like of which is not even conceiva- 
ble to us here. The view thus given seems to show that, in a country 
like ours, individual enterprise must have free play for an indefinite 
time to come, and that any radical solution of the social problem has at 
least a century or two to wait. 
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The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks Adams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 382. 


The story of the Pilgrims has two sides,— one, as told in the Fourth 
of July orations and on Forefathers’ Day; the other, as given here with 
vigor and unrelenting asperity. The tale, it may be, is no worse than 
that of our “century of dishonor,” or of the British rule in India or 
Ireland, or of the Napoleonic Empire, which were all crimes of the 
secular power; and has to set against it the unique record of the crea- 
tion of a free and vigorous State. But it is a tale, perhaps, still better 
worth our study. We shall return to it next month. 


Agatha and the Shadow. A Novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Constance of Acadia. A Novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 368. 

A Yearin Eden. By Harriet Waters Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Foes of her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
16mo, pp. 135. 

Young People’s History of Ireland. By George Makepeace Towle. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Risif’s Daughter. A Drama. By Anna Katharine Green. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Monarch of Dreams. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 16mo. pp. 52. 

John Jerome: His Thoughts and Ways. A Book without Beginning. By Jean 
Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 255. 

Footprints of the Saviour: Devotional Studies in the Life and Nature of our 
Lord, By the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 231. 

The Nation in a Nutshell. A Rapid Outline of American History. By George 
Makepeace Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 147. (Well described in the 
title.) 

Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, arranged and edited for young readers as an 
introduction to the study of the Bible. By Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., and John P. 
Peters, Ph.D. Vol. I. Hebrew Story from Creation to the Exile. New York and 
London : G, P..Putnam’s Sons. pp. 545. Price $1.50. (To be reviewed in our next.) 


Epiror’s Nore.—From press of matter, several articles 
already in type are unavoidably deferred to March. Among 
these is a careful and valuable réswmé of Prof. Kuenen’s im- 
portant volume on the composition of the Hexateuch. ‘The very 
recent intelligence of the death of Rev. W. G. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, and of Rey. David A. Wasson, also forbids here a fit 
notice of the life and work of these true and noble men. 
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HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The history of the Harvard Divinity School is in one re- 
spect very different from that of the other departments of 
the University. They began with small classes; and the 
classes gradually increased, though not without fluctuations. 
The first college class, for example, numbered nine: the 
present Senior Class numbers two hundred and thirty-nine. 

The Divinity School began also with small classes, but 
here the resemblance ceases. The classes did not grow 
larger. The average at one period of its history is not very 
different from that at another. Within the narrow limits 
that the number of students allows, there have been, indeed, 
great variations. These have been sudden and apparently 
capricious. Only twice did the number of a graduating 
class reach fourteen, several times thirteen; but the average 
has been much less than that, and a class of fourteen would 
perhaps be preceded or succeeded by a class of three. 

The reason for this lack of increase in the matter of num- 
bers suggests interesting questions. Perhaps the cause may 
be found, to some extent, in the fact that the Unitarian 
body, with which the School has been closely connected, 
has beep in a like manner comparatively stationary in the 
matter of numbers. The relation between the School and 
the denomination cannot, however, have been one merely 
of demand and supply; for this denomination has often felt 
sorely the need of preachers. A deeper explanation is 
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found in the fact that, unfortunately, the Unitarian body 
has not produced so many ministers as it has needed. In- 
deed, in the last years, its supply has come to a large extent 
from without its own borders. The cause of this fact, and 
the possibility of its removal, are matters that I cannot here 
discuss. 

However little change there has been in the numbers of 
the School, there have been great changes in its internal 
economy. The kind of men, the grade of their culture, 
their previous history,— these have been very different at 
different periods of the history of the School. For the first 
six years, beginning with 1817, it had no students who were 
not graduates of Harvard. In 1823 appears a student from 
Brown. For five years, one graduate of Brown stands 
every year by the side of Harvard men. Next in impor- 


tance to Brown, so far as the supply of students in the ear- 


lier days of the School is concerned, stands Bowdoin. In 
the thirteenth year of its history is the first graduate who 
has not a college degree. The number of men who are not 
college graduates increases as the years pass, until we reach 
a period when the college men are in a great minority. In 
process of time, also, the number of colleges represented in 
the Divinity School is greater in proportion to the number 
of students than that in any other branch of the University. 
These colleges are some of them in States not dreamed of 
when the School was founded. 

In 1859, the School was larger than it had been before or 
than it has been since. It numbered in all thirty-six. In 
this number there were only six who had college degrees. 
This temporary increase was the result of a very peculiar 
history. Rev. George H. Hepworth, then a clergyman in 
Boston, had felt the need of bringing more men into the 
Unitarian ministry. The field was white for the harvest, 
but the laborers were few. He undertook to establish a 
Divinity School in Boston. It was without endowment and 
without buildings. The Unitarian clergymen of Boston 
lent their aid. The various departments of study were dis- 
tributed among them. Surely, so far as the teaching force 
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was concerned, the School was strong. Circulars had been 
scattered broadcast over the land. The students were to 
support themselves by work. There was either no entrance 
examination or a very slight one. Neither money nor train- 
ing was required. A goodly number of men responded to 
the call. I hope that some time the whole inner history of 
this movement will be written. At present, I have only 
to do with its outcome. The School proved a troublesome 
thing to manage, and the Harvard Divinity School was 
urged to take the students off its hands. 

This was a critical moment for the Harvard School. Its 
requisites for admission had not been high. To receive 
these students, it would have, substantially, to give up all 
requirements for admission. This it decided to do. The 
bars were taken down, and almost any one whose character 
seemed good might enter. 

It was in the year after this change took place that my 
connection with the school as a teacher began. Whatever 
may be thought of the policy of the step just taken, the 
result was certainly, for the time, most interesting. These 
men who had come without special intellectual preparation 
were hungry and thirsty for knowledge. They were thor- 
oughly in earnest. Some of them were very hard workers. 
They received most gladly such help as could be given 
them. The more sharply a sermon might be criticised, for 
instance, the happier and the more grateful did the man 
appear. He felt that he was getting what he came for. I 
never knew such progress as some of these men made. In- 
deed, taking it all together, though there were some fail- 
ures, the experiment had all the success possible to it. If 
we look over the list of the men who were in the School at 
that time, taking those who had left a brilliant record in 
college, those whose education was beginning, and those 
who in the matter of culture stood between the two, rarely 
has the School done better work. Rarely have there been 
more men in its walls at one time whose names were to 
become familiar to the churches; rarely, more whose less 
known work was to be more earnest and successful. The 
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next year, so far as regular students were concerned, the 
former requirements for admission were restored. These, 
however, were not high; and for some time the standard of 
scholarship of most of the students was low. 

I have said that the experiment had all the success that 
was possible to it. It may be asked, Why, then, could the 
School not continue indefinitely in the same line of work? 
One reason was obvious to any who knew anything in re- 
gard to the relation of the School to the University. At 
this distance of time, the truth may be spoken with all 
openness. The School had lost caste in the University. It 
was considered a place which any one could enter, and 
where any one who entered could receive from the benefi- 
ciary funds aid sufficient to cover all his expenses. What 
in the college is a scholarship, to be striven for, here was 
believed to be freely given to whoever might need. 

This picture was hardly overdrawn. Lest I should seem “ 
to criticise the management of the School, I will say that 
the step was taken at the urgency of some of the most ven- 
erated among the clergy. There was a great cry in the 
churches for ministers. The number of educated men who 
offered themselves for the service had been growing smaller, 
till the supply threatened to fail. We know what, accord- 
ing to the parable, must be done, when the guests first 
bidden prove unworthy. I will say, further, that, coming as 
I did from a part of the field where men were sorely needed, 
and becoming profoundly interested in the students whom 
I found at Cambridge, I was, until experience corrected the 
mistake, in sympathy with the course that the School was 
following. I have it on my conscience that I helped to 
secure aid for men whose place was not in such an institu- 
tion. I remember men, one of whom at the last accounts 
was doing good business as a tailor, and another as a shoe- 
maker, and I hope plying their trades none the worse for 
their experience in a Divinity School. I think with less 
pleasure of one or two others, who might well have followed 
their example. Yet I must repeat my tribute to the worth 
and the practical success of the majority of the men who 
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passed through the School at the time of which I speak, 
and I gladly add my tribute of affection also. 

Experience soon taught, however, that, in spite of the 
suecess that had attended the experiment of opening the 
doors of the School to persons whose preparation had been 
slight, the success had been won at too great a cost. It is 
obviously impossible that, at least in some departments of 
study, the kind of instruction that would be needed by the 
man just beginning his education should be suited to a thor- 
ough scholar, who had graduated with distinction from one 
of our best colleges. Of course, in such a case, the tendency 
would be to adapt the methods of teaching to the require- 
ments of the majority. Thus, in a school constituted in the 
manner described, there would be an almost inevitable ten- 
dency to a lowering of the standard. Further, a divinity 
school that is connected with a university has a special 
function. It should win the respect of the students of the 
university, so that it should itself serve in some degree 
to make attractive the profession which it represents; and 
its methods should be specially adapted to the needs of 
students who should come to it from the college. It has 
a specific duty to make theological study, and thus the 
church and the religion for which it stands, honorable from 
the university stand-point. It may thus affect favorably 
men who do not come within its direct influence. If the 
Church needs men of a low grade of culture to do certain 
kinds of work, it needs also men of high culture to do such 
work as is possible to them alone; and such men it should 
be the aim of a university divinity school to attract and to 
instruct. It is obvious that, whatever circumstances may 
have temporarily seemed to justify its course, the Harvard 
School, at the time to which I have referred, was not per- 
forming its special work as a university school. So long 
as a divinity school is regarded by a brilliant student of 
the college as a valley of humiliation, through which he 
must pass before he can reach the delectable mountains of 
the profession to which he aspires; so long as his college 
friends, who do not see the delectable mountains, see only 
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the humiliation,— so long it is obvious that this school is 
not fulfilling the duty that has been assigned to it. 

I have dwelt upon these facts, to justify the course which 
has been taken in the later development of the School, and 
which by some has been regarded as extreme. The fact was 
recognized that it must, so far as it was possible, regain for 
itself its rightful position in the University. 

At the moment when the requirements of the School 
were at the lowest, and as a set-off to this state of things, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was established. The 
requirements for this were very modest. By an examina- 
tion somewhat more extended than that for graduation, the 
student could obtain this degree. There were thus two 
methods of graduation,— one with a degree and the other 
without. The requirements for this degree were gradually 
increased. The first step in the upward course of the 
School was taken when only one form of graduation was 
recognized; namely, by the degree. Students for a time 
could still enter without examination, but those who did 
this were ranked as special students. 

The next upward step was in the matter of pecuniary 
aid. The principle was established that no student who 
did not obtain in his examinations a mark of at least 
seventy-five per cent. could obtain such help. The final 
step was taken when, in 1882, it was decided that no stu- 
dent should be admitted as a candidate for the degree of 
B.D. who had not a collegiate education or its equivalent. 
The object was to make the degree of B.D. practically a 
post-graduate degree. The word “ equivalent” was added 
to meet such a case as that of one who had studied abroad, 
and thus had not a college degree. It has been interpreted 
very strictly ; and, in fact, no students not college graduates 
have since that time graduated from the School. Special 
students are still admitted; but, of these, an examination is 
required similar to that which was before undergone by 
those entering the School for candidates for the degree. By 
these changes, it need hardly to be said, the School has suf- 
fered some inconvenience. Some young men of promise 
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have perhaps been excluded. The names of students which 
would have graced the list of graduates have found no 
place in it. The gain of the School has been, however, so 
vast that these disadvantages may well be overlooked in the 
comparison. 

Another change which looked in the same direction was 
received with regret by many friends of the School. It was 
formerly the custom for the School to have its special day 
of graduation. All the graduates had parts, and it was very 
pleasant for the older graduates and other friends to have 
the new men pass thus in review before them. This habit 
was as advantageous to the students as it was pleasant to 
those who were interested in their success. According to 
the later arrangement, the College Commencement has be- 
come the University Commencement, the Law School and 
the Divinity School being represented. The necessity 
which was felt that the School should maintain its _posi- 
tion as a recognized member of the University justified this 
step. I have no doubt that the brilliant series of orations 
given on these occasions, by the graduates of the School, 
have done much to place it in its proper light, and to win 
for it a due recognition. 

By the methods that have been described, and by means 
of other influences co-operating with these, I think it is 
safe to say that the prejudice against the School in the 
University has wholly disappeared. In the academic year 
1883-84, the President could say in his report that ‘“ the 
quality of the students of this School has been so much 
improved that they now constitute the most highly educated 
body of professional students connected with the University, 
and are distinguished for capacity, enthusiasm, and devotion 
to duty.” Some of the courses in the School have been 
accepted for the degree of A.B., so that nearly all the mem- 
bers of the divinity faculty are also members of the college 
faculty. The present year, something more than one hun- 
dred and thirty college students take to some extent courses 
which are primarily those of the Divinity School. When 
the smallness of the number of its students is considered, 
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it is well to remember how many young men come to some 
extent under the influence of its teaching. 

As the School at one time, through yielding temporarily 
to pressing needs, suffered in its reputation in University 
circles, as holding its standard of scholarship too low, so, 
at one time, it caused uneasiness to the government of the 
University on account of its denominational position. Its 
constitution prescribes that “no assent: to the peculiarities 
of any denomination of Christians shall be required, either 
of the instructors or students.” Till recently, however, it 
has been regarded as distinctively Unitarian.. The possi- 
bility of putting a theologian connected with any Orthodox 
denomination into one of its professorships would probably 
have no more occurred to its managers than it would occur 
to the managers of any Orthodox school to elect a Unita- 
rian to a similar position. It is probable, on the other 
hand, that the circumstances of the case made this course 
necessary. It is doubtful if, in earlier days, an Orthodox 
scholar would have accepted such a place. In the earlier 
history of the college, this state of things seemed perfectly 
natural; but, as the college began to take its position as an 
unsectarian institution, it seemed a hindrance in its course 
that a Unitarian Divinity School should be attached to it. 
It was felt that, in the public estimate, the School would 
give a denominational aspect to the whole University. At 
one time, a movement was started to separate the School 
from the University. This movement was a serviceable 
one in bringing together a mass of material relating to the 
history of the School, and the nature of the benefactions 
which it has received, that perhaps otherwise would not 
now exist in so accessible a form. This movement was, 
happily for both parties, abandoned; and the far wiser 
course was taken of putting the School into line with the 
University by bringing it back to the principle affirmed in 
its constitution. 

In 1878-79, a movement was made for a further endow- 
ment of the School, the sum of $130,000 being asked for. 
A part of its funds were by the will of the donor required 
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to be perpetually invested in buildings on certain real estate 
in Boston. The rents of these buildings had so fallen off 
that the loss was seriously felt, and the movement above 
referred to-was to meet the deficiency thus caused. For 
obvious reasons, the appeal could be made only to Unita- 
rians. It is easy to see that, if an appeal was thus made, 
without: explanation or qualification, to the Unitarians of 
the country to raise so large a sum for the Divinity School, 
the School would, by this act, be inextricably bound within 
denominational limits. President Eliot felt the difficulty, 
and with great wisdom and boldness provided against it. 
Ata meeting held in the First Church in Boston, to make 
arrangements for raising the money needed, President Eliot 
used the following language : — 


The Harvard Divinity School is not distinctively Unitarian either 
by its constitution or by the intention of its founders. The doctrines 
of the unsectarian sect, called in this century Unitarian, are indeed 
entitled to respectful exposition in the School so long as it exists, simply 
because the School was founded, and for two generations, at least, has 
been supported, by Unitarians. But the government of the University 
cannot undertake to appoint none but Unitarian teachers, or to grant 
any peculiar favors to Unitarian students. They cannot, because the 
founders of the School, themselves Unitarians, imposed upon the Uni- 
versity the following fundamental rule for its administration: that every 
encouragement shall be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiassed 
investigation of Christian truth, and that no assent to the peculiarities 
of any denomination of Christians shall be required either of the instruc- 
tors or students. 


I have called this language bold. It appealed to the 
denomination for money, the need of which was most press- 
ing, and yet told the denomination that its ownership of 
the Divinity School was to be less absolute than it had 
been. It was obviously a matter of doubt how these words 
would be received. As the result proved, they were wise, 
even by the test of worldly wisdom. The Unitarian body 
in general received the idea of an unsectarian theological 
school with enthusiasm. This idea appealed both to the 
strength and to the weakness of Unitarianism,— to its broad 
sympathies and to that indifference toward the denomina- 
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tion as such which sometimes goes with these. Dr. Bellows 
seemed inspired by the thought, and in glowing words 
pictured the results that would spring from such large 
methods in theological study. To illustrate the manner 
in which the proposition was sometimes received, I may 
refer to an individual case. I called upon a gentleman, 
whose generosity and whose influence were well known, to 
ask him to serve on the committee which was to undertake 
the raising of the money. As I stated the needs of the 
School, I noticed a smile upon his face, that showed how 
little he sympathized with what I was saying. When I 
had finished, he said, “It may surprise you; but I would 
not go from here to that table, in order to make a man a 
Unitarian.” I then explained the undenominational aspect 
of the School; and he at once promised $1,000, and — al- 
though he could not form one of the committee — his influ- 
ence. More than one large contribution came to us through 
his interest in the matter. 

For one reason and another, Unitarians met the appeal 
with such generosity that a larger amount was raised than 
we had ventured to ask. The School, which a little while 
before had been on the point of being cast out from the 
University, had now the satisfaction of seeing the President 
of the University earnestly advocating its claims. I have 
already spoken of the enthusiasm of Dr. Bellows in the 
cause. I cannot avoid naming the service that was ren- 
dered by the late Henry P. Kidder. At first, he refused to 
serve on the committee; but, as appeared later, this was 
only on account of a modest feeling that a graduate of the 
college would be better adapted to the place. When he 
found that he was really needed, he accepted the position 
as chairman. When this was done, we felt that the suc- 
cess of the enterprise was secured. Others I would gladly 
mention; but their names are written in the books of the 
Treasurer of Harvard College, to say nothing of that higher 
registry in which the record of generous gifts is kept. 

The new policy of the School — which was, in fact, simply 
a return to its original constitution — was thus heartily in- 
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dorsed by Unitarians. Asa result of this policy, there are 
now in the faculty of the School three professors who are 
Unitarians, two who are Baptists, and one who is Orthodox 
Congregationalist. Of the faculty as thus constituted, the 
President, in the report from which I have already quoted, 
says, “* There is no more harmonious faculty in the Univer- 
sity, and none more completely devoted to the unbiassed 
search for truth.” It gives me pleasure to testify to the 
interest which the professors who are not Unitarians mani- 
fest in the School, some of them giving a larger amount 
of instruction than the traditions of the School would re- 
quire. Of the weight which their learning and ability add 
to the faculty, there is no need that I should speak. 

There is less definite information to be given as to the 
number of non-Unitarian students. While there are always 
more or less who are looking towards a ministry not Unita- 
rian, perhaps the greatest service that the unsectarian posi- ° 
tion of the School has rendered is found in the fact that 
it has encouraged men to enter upon, or to continue, their 
studies, while still uncertain in what particular field they 
will ultimately work. The fact of the presence of men in 
the School taking everything, as it were, at first hand, con- 
sidering the matters connected with their profession with 
the fresh interest of those who are seeking the truth in 
thought, and the surest methods of accomplishing their 
purposes in the world, has added a peculiar interest to the 
work and life of the School. I know from correspondence 
and otherwise that a larger number of students intending 
to become ministers of Orthodox churches would join us, 
were they not dissuaded by friends and advisers. 

It has been feared by some that the independent position 
of the School would deter students of any denomination 
from coming to it. A clergyman for whom I have the most 
profound respect remarked to me, the other day, that he 
believed the small number of students in the School to be 
owing to its unsectarian position. He thought that stu- 
dents did not care to go to any other than a denominational 
school. The whole basis of such reasoning is wrong. Up 
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to the present year, in which the number of students is ex- 
ceptionally small,— namely, only twenty,— the attendance at 
the School during these last years has increased. The num- 
ber of students from the year 1872-73 to 1878-79 inclu- 
sive, year by year, was as follows: 20, 22, 20, 19, 23, 21, 23; 
from the year 1879-80 to 1885-86, it was: 23, 23, 29, 27, 21, 
26, 25. This is especially gratifying, as the requirements 
of the School have been so much raised during these later 
years. 

Here it should be remarked that the present method of 
the School leaves it open to much misapprehension in the 
matter of numbers. The students who are enrolled in the 
classes are sometimes counted and regarded as if they were 
the only students, in the strict sense of the word. The 
special students and the resident graduates are frequently 
not counted. The special students are, in general, as truly 
“reoular”’ as the others. They are, like them, preparing for 
the ministry, and taking, in general, a full course of study. 
A few years ago, they would have been reckoned as regular 
students. The difference is that the men in the classes 


have college degrees; while the special students, for the 


most part, have not. The number of men in the classes is 
simply that of the college graduates who have been through 
no other Divinity School. If they have been through 
another school, they are ranked as resident graduates. The 
number of such graduates of other seminaries — seven being 
present this year — illustrates in an interesting manner the 
work of the School. If we should apply to the earlier 
classes the same test as to numbers that is sometimes practi- 
cally applied at present,— reckoning only college graduates, 
— in 1871, for instance, we should have but one member of 
the graduating class instead of ten; in 1872, but two instead 
of thirteen. ‘The present year, as I just stated, the number 
is exceptionally small. The Junior Class numbers only two; 
yet nine men joined the School, two as special students, two 
as members of the Junior Class, and five as resident gradu- 
ates. The School is so small because, as it happened, so 
many had finished their course last year. 


Bet! 
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However happily the present arrangement may be work- 
ing at present, there are some who fear that the School is 
simply standing upon the upper slope of an inclined plane, 
and that it may some time slide wholly away from its Uni- 
tarian traditions. If three Orthodox professors can be ap- 
pointed, it is asked, why not six? Why may not the School, 
since it has drifted away from its Unitarian moorings, be 
seized upon the open sea by some other denomination as a 
derelict? It may be well, therefore, to consider what guar- 
antee there is that Unitarians shall not one day be wholly 
excluded from any influence in the School. 

I have already referred to the remark of the’ President 
made in the First Church in Boston. Although without 
fear of the result just indicated, it seemed to me fitting that 
this remark should be recorded among the official papers 
of the University, and that the understanding according to 
which the change in the management was made should be 
officially expressed, so that it also should be a matter of 
record. 

In my report for the year 1883-84, I accordingly quoted 
the remark of the President already referred to, and 
added : — 


The fundamental question is obviously as to the meaning of the 
words “respectful exposition” in the President’s address. 

When it is remembered that, with the exception of the Hancock and 
Hollis professorships, which were founded before the School was estab- 
lished, the endowment of the School has been made by Unitarians; and 
when it is considered further that the Unitarian body is not merely one 
denomination among others, but that it differs from most other denomi- 
nations in points in regard to which they are practically in accord,— I 
think that it would be admitted that the Unitarian doctrine could not 
be regarded as respectfully entertained if it were not represented by at 
least two professors, one of whom should be a teacher of theology. 

In regard to this latter point,—namely, that there should be a 
professor in the School who should teach theology from the Unitarian 
stand-point,— it may be remarked that this was explicitly stated, after 
consultation with the President, by Rev. W. M. Salter, who was em- 
ployed as an agent for the School, and by myself, in our appeals for 
money. 

If it should be thought that putting the teaching of theology per- 
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manently into the hands of Unitarians gives to the Unitarian body an 
undue advantage, I can suggest no other way by which this difficulty 
could be avoided than the founding of a new professorship, to be filled 
by an Orthodox professor of theology. 


In his report of the same year, the President refers to the 
matter in the following terms : — 


In view of the great change in the constitution of the faculty and 
the denominational relations of the School since 1879, the Dean calls 
attention to the understanding which was practically entered into with 
the subscribers to the new endowment of 1879; namely, that Unitarian 
doctrines would always be entitled to respectful exposition in the 
School; and, to properly expound these doctrines, at least two professors 
would always be needed, one of whom should be a professor of theology. 
Since the endowment of the School has all been provided by Unitarians, 
these propositions seem eminently reasonable ; and it is difficult to im- 
agine circumstances in which they could fail to be carried out by the 
corporation and overseers, unless, indeed, the Unitarian denomination 
should die without offspring or designated heirs, or should c2ase to fur- 
nish scholars competent to present its own doctrines in professorial 
chairs. 


If it be still urged that these statements have no binding 
effect, and that it is yet possible for the result naturally 
so much dreaded to be accomplished, I would call attention 
to the fact that the interest of Unitarians in the School is 
more carefully guarded now than it ever was before. 
Prior to the year 1879 there was no guarantee of the liberal 
character of the School, except the honor of the University, 
which, however, I conceive would have been sufficient. 
There was, indeed, the constitution of the School; but this 
had been so interpreted as to allow the institution to be 
managed strictly as a Unitarian seminary. What, then, 
was to prevent this constitution from being so interpreted 
as to make it practically the School of some other denomi- 
nation? What denominational test could, indeed, be more 
strict than that which required every professor to be a Uni- 
tarian? At present, we have the remark of the President 
already quoted. We have the fact that $140,000 were 
raised on the strength of the promise therein contained. 
We have this remark repeated in the reports of the Dean 
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of the School and of the President of the University; and 
in connection with this there is given in both an official 
explanation of the words “a respectful hearing,” that will 
not allow them to be so interpreted as to give Unitarian 
teaching a merely nominal position in the instruction of the 
School. If to any all this should be insufficient, they will 
admit that it is certainly better than nothing; and before, 
I must repeat, there was absolutely no guarantee to which 
Unitarians could appeal. 

Let us now consider what the School offers to students 
of various denominational connections who may resort to 
it. We will ask, first, what it offers to a young man who 
wishes to prepare himself for the Unitarian ministry. It 
offers, and will always continue to offer, theological teach- 
ing from the Unitarian point of view. It offers teaching in 
other departments of theological study by instructors, some 
of them Unitarian, and others selected for their learning or 
other special fitness for such a position outside the narrow 
limits of any one denomination. If it be asked whether 
he will not sometimes receive contradictory teachings from 
different professors, it must be admitted that he probably 
will. The teacher of theology, for instance, may draw 
from some texts of Scripture a meaning differing from that 
which is drawn by some Orthodox teacher of exegesis. I 
think Unitarians in general will agree that this will do 
him no harm. The Unitarian idea, as I understand it, is to 
lead men to think for themselves. If other denominations 
believe that ministers should be raised under glass, I do not 
think that Unitarians will be found ready to accept this 
view. Theological students are not vessels to be filled or 
clay to be moulded. They are men that should be encour- 
aged to use their own thought freely. It is well that they 
should have teachers and advisers of the faith with which 
they most sympathize. It is also well that they should 
sometimes hear teaching which, by its very antagonism to 
their general belief, may stimulate thought. 

Really, however, such a collision of teaching is proba- 
bly not so frequent as might be supposed. The professors 
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in a theological school at the present day have something 
very much more important to do than to accentuate secta- 
rian differences. The interpretation of the New Testament 
is coming more and more to be a matter of science. The- 
ologians differ more as to the secondary than the primary 
meanings of Scriptural passages, and these differences are 
growing less. 

We have seen what the School offers to Unitarian students. 
We may now consider what it offers to students of the 
Orthodox faith. This is somewhat less, it must be granted. 
It offers them, however, professors of whose advice and 
denominational sympathy they may be sure. The fact that 
theology is taught by a Unitarian is less hostile to their 
thought than might be believed; for the treatment of the- 
ology has largely to do with fundamental matters, and, 
though questions in regard to which the denominations 
differ are treated frankly and freely, these form but a small 
portion of the whole matter of the course, and, in regard to 
these, references are given to authors of various views. 
Probably, the difficulty referred to would be much less to 
an Orthodox student attending lectures on theology by a 
Unitarian than in the opposite case, the Orthodox faith 
being a system that makes itself felt at every point, while 
that of the Unitarian has more to do with the underlying 
verities of religion. 

I will now state in a more summary manner the denomi- 
national position of the School. To do this requires an 
answer to two questions. The first is, By what right is 
the School called unsectarian? And the second is, What 
interest has it for Unitarians? The School may be called 
unsectarian: first, because students of any denomination 
receive its encouragement, and, if it is needed and deserved, 
its pecuniary help, as freely as if they were Unitarians ;—I 
do not know that Unitarian students may not receive such 
help and encouragement at some Orthodox seminaries ;—in 
the case of the Harvard School, such students feel that 
what is done for them is done according to the plan of the 
institution and the real intention of its founders; secondly 
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it may be called unsectarian, because its professorships are 
filled by men of various denominational affinities; and, 
thirdly, on account of its readiness to accept foundations for 
professorships, to be filled by men who shall teach system- 
atic theology from the stand-point of the Orthodox denom- 
inations. 

The School has an interest for Unitarians: first, because 
theology will be taught in it from a Unitarian stand-point 
so long as Unitarianism can furnish teachers, and this 
instruction will be supplemented by that given on other 
branches of theological studies by the best teachers who 
can be secured, whatever may be their denominational 
affinity; secondly, it has a special interest for Unitarians 
because it fulfils what I conceive to be the Unitarian ideal. 
Two things have always been dear to Unitarians; namely, 
the religious belief which they have taught and the idea of 
liberality in religion. These two things it has not always 
been able easily to reconcile with one another. Zeal for 
_ what they hold true has made necessary denominational 
limits and methods, while the liberal tendency would in- 
cline to overlook these lines. Partisanship is always liable 
to attach itself to its party simply as such, while liberality 
may fail to emphasize that for which the denomination really 
stands. In the Harvard Divinity School, these two elements 
are so happily blended that their possible antagonism is 
hardly felt. Theology is taught that is in sympathy with 
Unitarian belief, yet the School has no denominational 
limits. Unitarians have always claimed rights, but not ex- 
elusive rights. Unitarianism has claimed its place, but has 
been ready to recognize the claims of other denominations. 
In the Harvard Divinity School is found one of the most 
striking indications that the end for which Unitarianism 
has so long striven is becoming in some degree realized. I 
may add that the management of practical religious ques- 
tions in the college is another instance of the same kind. 

It may be well to add a few words as to the inner life of 
the School. Forty hours of class work a week are offered, 
namely: in matters connected with the Old Testament, 
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twelve; the New Testament, nine; Church History, eight ; 
Comparative Religion, two; Ethics, two; Theology, five; 
Homiletics, two. Besides, there are instruction in elocution 
and opportunities for debate and similar exercises. In the 
department of the Old Testament and in that of the New 
are also extra exercises called by the name of “ Seminary,” 
in which the students meet at the professors’ houses. Es- 
says are read, and questions concerning the matters studied 
are freely discussed. The courses most largely attended 
by students of the college are those on Ethics and Church 
History. Several other courses are similarly attended, 
though in less numbers. The course on Ethics is largely’ 
practical. Institutions of charity and reform are visited 
by the students, reports are made, and the methods of con- 
ducting such enterprises discussed. College courses are 
also open to regular students and resident graduates. 

It is obvious that all the courses offered by the School 
cannot be required for the degree. No questions have ever 
divided the faculty so much as those growing out of this — 
fact: Shall any studies be especially required? If so, what? 
Each member of the faculty had his plan, only two, if I 
remember rightly, being perfectly in accord. These urged 
that the matter should be left to the-election of the student. 
This plan was: finally adopted, the only restriction being 
that no department should be neglected. In addition to the 
studies of the School should be named its religious exer- 
cises. There are the morning prayers, conducted by stu- 
dents and professors in turn, the conference meetings, and 
the preaching by students on Friday evenings. To this last 
exercise, all who care to come are gladly welcomed; and 
ministers can really help the School by now and then coming 
in and taking part in the Wednesday afternoon conference. 

Of the temper and spirit of the School, of its religious 
interests, of the character, scholarship, and promise of the 
students at present connected with it, it is hardly the place 
to speak. I can only say that there was never a time, so 
far as I know, when a better report could be given. The 
general religious interest would seem to have deepened as 
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the standard of scholarship has been raised. While there is 
as much freedom and breadth of thought as ever, there is 
a general disposition to emphasize what is positive rather 
than that which is negative in theological matters. 

The School is to be congratulated that the college, in 
appointing Prof. Peabody to be the Plummer Professor, did 
not take him from the School, but only enlarged his influ- 
ence, thus furnishing a new and extremely interesting con- 
nection between the Divinity School and the college. 

The generous subscription, completed last year, for a 
building that should contain fire-proof accommodations for 
books, a reading-room, and lecture-rooms, is a fresh instance 
of the interest with which the School is regarded by its 
friends, and will furnish that protection for the valuable 
library which has long been imperatively needed. 

When we consider all the money that has been given to 
found and support this institution, and all the labor that has 
been expended for it, and then look at the smallness of the 

number of its students all these years, and to-day also, 
when the other departments of the University have so in- 
creased, it might be doubted whether an adequate return 
for all had been received. A glance over the catalogue of 
its graduates would show a few names any one of which 
might almost serve as a justification of all that has been 
done. If the work of all its graduates, known to the world 
or unknown, could be reckoned, we should be surprised at 
the result. But the past and the present are not all. I 
believe that there is a large future for the School. Its 
breadth, its openness to the best thought, the most  pro- 
found scholarship, and the most earnest life, under what- 
ever name these may be found, will receive recognition 
at some day, if not in ours. The world is slowly coming 
round to the position which the Harvard Divinity School 
has taken somewhat in advance; and, with all the advan- 
tages which its connection with the oldest and largest Uni- 
versity of our land can give it, I believe that all the costly 
preparations which have been made to fit it for its work 


will be found not to have been too great. 
C. C. EVERETT. 
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WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


Memoirs of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


“Then a man, one part flesh and four parts fire, rose up 
to speak.” This was the description given by a gifted New 
York journalist (Mrs. Runkle) of a speech at the first Free 
Religious Convention. The speech was not made by Will- 
iam Henry Channing, but by John Weiss; yet no better 
description could have been given of the eloquence of Mr. 
Channing also. These two brilliant men were alike tinged 
with a certain Orientalism of temperament. Their utter- 
ance was as brilliant and flashing as the sword of Saladin, 
and made as fine acut. Either of them, as in the fable of 
the Eastern monarch, could have sliced a man’s head from 
his shoulders with a stroke so swift and keen that the 
victim would be unconscious until he shook himself. But, 
after all, the downright blow of King Richard does the 
surest work, or is, at any rate, best remembered. 

These remarkable men, with their compeers, Samuel John- 
son and David A. Wasson, are, to a certain extent, vindica- 
tions of the poet’s line, which says that 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest men ” ; 


that is, of those who seem to their immediate associates the 
greatest. Apparently, it is not enough that a man should 
have the loftiest purposes, the most copious training, the 
most original thought, the most unwearied labor, the finest 
penetration, the most commanding or fascinating utterance. 
Something else is needed to secure that uncertain and pre- 
carious possession called posthumous fame. ‘Of what use 
is genius,” said Emerson, “if the focus be a little too short 
or alittle toolong?” This keen suggestion comes as near as 
we shall get to the solution of the conundrum. Thus alone 
can we account for the fact that four such men as these 
have probably left behind them no definite or permanent 
remembrance, while dozens of men incomparably their in- 


feriors are already well intrenched in the columns of the 


encyclopedias. 
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It is a fortunate thing for the memory of Mr. Channing, 
at any rate, that he had Mr. Frothingham for a biographer ; 
and it is fortunate for Mr. Frothingham that his latest 
book of biography is his best. In his former memoirs, 
he was hampered by a little want of sympathy. He 
heartily admired his sitters, but did not seem quite near 
enough to draw their portraits. The same fault existed in 
his History of Transcendentalism. It was criticised as un- 
sympathetic, whereas the early or contemporary memoirs of 
a man or a movement should be sympathetic. The criticism 
will come soon enough, if interest in the theme survives. 
One would say that Mr. Frothingham had more in common 
with Theodore Parker or even Gerrit Smith than with Will- 
iam Henry Channing; and, if he has succeeded better with 
this last, the change must be in himself,—in the increasing 
mellowness and breadth of appreciation that come with 
added years. Mr. Frothingham has won laurels of his own 
as an extemporaneous preacher; his training, parentage, 
and surroundings have had much in common with Chan- 
ning’s; yet there never was a moment when their mental 
habits, their bearing, their elocution, their methods, their 
effects as produced, had anything in common with each 
other. They represented similar convictions very often, but 
always through two utterly alien temperaments. This makes 
it exceedingly interesting to read the analysis of the one by 
_ the other. 

During his whole life, Mr. Channing was a natural leader 
in every sphere he entered,—a leader as distinct from an or- 
ganizer. Paul might plant, but Apollos must water. He 
worked ata time when pulpits were held by a more perma- 
nent tenure than now, but none ever held him long. The 
fact is conclusive as to the temperament of the man. But 
there was something about him which was “in change un- 
changed,” and that was the spiritual theory or formula 
which marked him. Geometricians tell us that a circle can 
be drawn through any three points. His three selected 
points were Christ, Swedenborg, and Fourier; and the 
circle which comprised his life was drawn through them 
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all. The combination was unique in him. No one else 
accepted the three points. The Unitarians left out one, the 
Swedenborgians one, the Fourierites one, the Church in 

general two, and the Radicals all. Hence, he was always 

alone; and hence, again, he was always in the same place, 

spiritually, while constantly changing his earthly habita- 

tion. Calum non animum. His dream outlived his own. 
immediate generation, and he went on preaching it to the ~ 
next; and that next generation heard it with the same glow 

as its predecessor, and with as little permanent result. 

During his very last visit to this country, in 1880, he 

preached eloquent extemporaneous discourses, beneath which 

young men and maidens sat hushed and spell-bound ; while 

older hearers recalled the same phrases, the same symbols, 

that had appeared in his discourse, “The Gospel of To-day,” 

given at his cousin’s ordination thirty years before. Always 

the same “ At-one-ment,” the same ‘“‘Combined Order,” the 

same “ Reorganization and Reinspiration of the Church of 

the Children of God.” No wonder that his later years were 

tinged with a gentle, elevated, unselfish disappointment 

that so long a preaching had left his gospel still unappre- 

ciated. No wonder that he wrote, in 1880, “ The many do 

not in the least comprehend the import of my earnest 

appeals.” ‘ The glowing, nation-wide, world-wide acknowl- 

edgment of the ‘Better Day for Reconciled Humanity,’ 

which was my Vision, like an Angel Form beckoning 

Westward, while crossing the Atlantic has ascended to the 

heavens in a golden cloud. ‘Not yet’ is the gentle inward 

whisper. Wait!” (p. 412.) 

Like perhaps the majority of gifted extemporaneous ora- b 
tors, Mr. Channing was an exceedingly diffuse writer; and 
this makes it difficult for a biographer — especially one who 
is himself so terse as Mr. Frothingham —to exhibit such 
a man through his own words. As a result, in this case, 
the citations are too long; and many readers will be tempted 
to omit them. One suspects that some pressure from friends 
or kindred may have tempted the author to insert some 
things that his severer judgment would have pruned out. 
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Nothing of this applies, however, to Mr. Channing’s abstract 
of his experiences as chaplain of the United States Senate 
and hospital nurse; for all this is written with a vividness 
which makes one wish for that volume of his war letters and 
diaries which is rumored as in the future. Nor does it apply 
to the delightful picture of his childhood, and his singularly 
graphic delineation of his maternal grandfather, Stephen 
‘Higginson, member of the Continental Congress and Feder- 
alist leader. Of him and his household, the picture (pp. 9- 
13) is like a Dutch interior, and forms one of the rarest 
and best glimpses at something of which we really know 
very little,—the actual life of the New England gentry, 
just before hair-powder, knee-breeches, and Federalism dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Frothingham’s description of Mr. Channing’s intel- 
lectua lattitude is admirable, but the sketch of his personal 
character leaves him less vividly defined. As to this, there 
was, no doubt, some embarrassment, from the fact that the 
memoir was written primarily for the immediate family of 
the person described. Both he and Dr. Hedge leave Mr. 
Channing too much in the light of the conventional saint 
of the religious biographies. In the most important points, 
this picture is true. A man never walked on earth with 
loftier dreams or purer from fleshly temptation. But this 
fineness of structure brings perils of its own; and the same 
“fiery temper” which made him in youth (p. 57) run after 
an adversary with a sword-cane, and then be grateful when 
the weapon sprang from his hands and fell over the bridge- 
railing into the water,— this followed him throughout his 
life, and made him impetuous, over-sensitive, sometimes 
unduly suspicious, and sometimes startlingly severe. Wen- 
dell Phillips, when goaded by opposition upon the anti- 
slavery platform, uniformly rose in eloquence and in power, 
and, though often persistently and even cruelly unjust, did 
not visibly lose his temper; while Channing, under similar 
circumstances, would both lose his temper and be discon- 
- certed. Those who are old enough to recall the exciting 
meetings held in Boston in 1848, to discuss Communism 
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and Association, will recall the almost formidable invective 
which Channing at length brought to bear upon Collins, 
the communist leader. After all, this aspect of a saint is 
refreshing to the carnal mind, jealous of too monotonous 
an elevation. It is like learning that Washington some- 
times laughed, and occasionally lost his temper; that he 
called General Putnam “Old Put,” and that he once swore. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


There is a picture that may be drawn to represent the 
struggle of the spirit of progress with the forces of consery- 
atism, and one that hits off exactly the notion that is nearly 
universal. It is a tumultuous and ardent young person, 
with proud face and extended arms, pressing forward eagerly 
to his goal, but very much incommoded and embarrassed by 
a stout, florid, asthmatic old gentleman, who clings to the 
other’s skirts, very much disarranged in his personal attire 
by the career that he is forced to share, but which he suc- 
ceeds in retarding to a very material degree. 

It is seldom suspected that this pleasing picture is ata 
great remove from accurately representing the true state of 
affairs. From the beginning of time, a great deal of oppo- 
sition, due to prejudice and a sleeping mind, has had to be 
overcome by the partisans of a new order; and from the 
beginning of time there have been martyrs to their convic- 
tions, whose blood will be required at the hands of the Phar- 
isees. So it has quite naturally come about that the spirit 
of progress is involuntarily pictured as a youth whom noth- 
ing can daunt, who only needs to be allowed his way that 
the golden age may straightway dawn; while, on the other 
hand, the spirit of conservatism is doomed to put up with 
an inglorious caricature of an irate old gentleman, a fussy, 
narrow-minded fellow, who has got to give in finally, and 
the degree of whose peace in this world is measured only by 
his submissiveness. On they go, through time and space,. 
unhappily bound together, in a straight line. At every new © 
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goal that is presented to the eyes of the glowing youth, his 
spirit must endure the tugging and puffing, the remonstrance 
and the protestation, until with a mighty effort they are 
landed at the place.. What a capital cartoon it makes! 
What infinite confidence is in the face of him who supplies 
the motive power! What indescribable fun would be ex- 
cited by the countenance of the conservative appendage,— 
the mingled rage, fear, embarrassment, hate, envy, and 
revenge ! 

Too good not to be true, one might say, and say at least 
a half-truth; for, whether it be good or poor as a picture, 
it is very far from true as an illustration of the spirit of 
progress. To give it any approach to a reputable figure, it 
requires some very serious alterations. In the first place, 
the course of the flying pair gives one a wholly wrong 
understanding. The growth of life can scarcely be said to 
take place in a straight line, and be a continual carrying on 
of some straight-out advance. The line of progress quite as 
often dies away, or is switched around to an entirely new 
direction, or becomes absorbed in a third. There would be 
needed a supplementary cartoon, in which the young pio- 
neer had disappeared, and in which the ancient gentleman 
was rearranging his attire, preparatory to a return. An- 
other rectifying picture would represent the flying pair as 
having unwittingly swung round and changed places, with- 
out being at all aware of their new relations. But correc- 
tions, omissions, and substitutions would now follow so fast 
that the picture would soon be past all recognition. 

In any change of front, even should that change be urged 
on the ground of real progress, the unfortunate holders of 
the straight-line theory of progress may become the ele- 
ments of great obstruction in the advancement of mankind. 
They have settled down so firmly on the idea that progress 
must consist for all time in keeping right on along the same 
line that they must necessarily find an enemy to progress 
in one who is indifferent to that line. But what will be 
their feelings on learning that to keep right on along this 
same line is to forfeit the best possibilities by spending on 
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that which is past the time of fruitage? Why, such a one 
will find his sincerity questioned. He will gain the unen- 
viable name of trying to furnish a metaphysical apology for 
opposing the cause of progress, which cannot hope to avoid 
the appearance of a cloak to conservatism. Let one, how- 
ever, attend to the history of great movements, and he can 
see how they spend themselves eventually,— pour them- 
selves out as the wave pours itself out and is absorbed in its 
successor. It is resumed in the general mass and life of 
the whole. The world has satisfied its demands, and will 
now be done with it. To continue to harp on the same 
theme, to keep on along the same line, to allow no let-up 
in the energy with which the old propositions and their 
corollaries are put forth,— this is often to keep the name 
of progress, and most effectually to lose the substance of it. 
In this case, the dramatis persone of our cartoon have 
somehow got turned around; and the things that once made 
for progress and the things that once made for stupid oppo- 
sition are in reversed places. When Luther set his face 
against Miinzer and the Anabaptists, he was denounced by 
them as timid and wanting in his old courage. But his 
opposition is not to be set down to a deficiency of spirit. 
It was a real mark of judgment. To proceed to their ex- 
tremities, to carry out ad nauseam the line of revolt, was 
to defeat the best hopes of the Reformation, and make an 
object of idolatrous worship of what was at best only a 
means to larger liberty. 

It is only by occupying some such point of view as this 
that we can at all prosper in an attempt to understand the 
new convictions that are establishing themselves in our 
church life. In the whirligig of progress, as well as the 
whirligig of time, changes will ensue that may deceive the 
very elect. ‘Those who baptized themselves in the name of 
progress may be not a little put out and discomfited, when 
they are asked to accept a direction different from that in 
which they have been accustomed to look for it. When not 
only are they called on to open their minds to new symbols 
and a new nomenclature, but even to allow some discredit 
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to attach to the use of the old; and when a still more pain- 
ful affront is offered in that the new symbols and the new 
nomenclature are very like those against which the burden 
of attack was formerly made,—then the task of opening 
their eyes to a new vision may well seem almost hopeless. 
Progress that looks like progress and speaks the language 
of progress, that arrays itself in the regulation uniform of 
a pioneer corps, may, in such an age as this, have a good 
chance of getting itself acknowledged. But a progress that 
comes not so arrayed, and shows withal but a lukewarm 
sympathy with the newest inventions and a warm sympathy 
with some very old ones, cannot hope to avoid exciting 
violent suspicion, and the fate of being cast into the outer 
darkness as not having on the wedding garment. For the 
Unitarian Church to continue to be a pioneer in the relig- 
ious life, it is essential that some of the directions most 
industriously followed at present should be comparatively 
neglected, and that others which at present are compara- 
tively neglected should be most industriously followed. In 
particular, one line of march is destined to bring an innum- 
erable company into a barren region where no life can be 
supported, and whose desert is already spotted as with the 
bones of those who have perished in its sterile and limitless 
expanse. 

The young man who asked of Jesus, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” and who, being told to go and sell all 
that he had, and follow him, went away exceeding sorrow- 
ful, “for he had great possessions,’ may well serve for a cer- 
tain young Church that is asking of the Christ —the Word of 
eternity revealed in human flesh —the same question now. 
The command given to the rich young man is not without a 
deep significance in an answer which the spirit of the Messiah 
is making to-day to the rich young Church: “ Go and sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and after that come 
and follow me.” ‘ What,” says the Church, “do we boast 
of our means, our material advantages, our worldly pros- 
pects?” It is the literalist that makes such a rejoinder. 
No; but it has great possessions that are to-day standing 
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between that Church and eternal life, between it and the 
baptism of God. They are its stock of notions and opin- 
ions, its set of truths, for which it so readily offers battle, 
the many things “ for which we stand,” the principles and 
covenants and articles of belief. At this last, the murmurs 
of disapprobation become indignant protests. “ Why, it is 
our especial glory,” cries one, “that we have no articles 
of belief!” By thy words, thou shalt be condemned, says 
the spirit of the new time. You say well: the protest 
against such things is our especial glory. What right has 
a Church to have an especial glory save in the thought of 
God and in the life of the Christ? That glorying in an 
intellectual condition is one of the great possessions that 
stand between the Church and the divine call, Follow me. 

Dogmatism is about the last character we would give to 
the Church to which we are so devotedly attached. Dog- 
matic is what we say of all the others. But it will easily 
appear that such a name will serve for other than those who 
say in concert in their public worship, J believe. One 
would not come far from the truth, if he said that in no 
church was the habit so prevalent as among Unitarians of 
saying what they believe. Because in one church the mem- 
bers all believe pretty much the same thing, and in another 
pretty nearly all believe each a different thing, that does not 
make of the former dogmatists and of the latter not. What 
makes dogmatism is that the dogmatic or doctrinal charae- 
ter should be most resorted to, most talked about, most can- 
vassed. Now, can it be denied that, among us, our peculiar 
teaching, our way of putting things, “‘ what we stand for,” 
is the thing that is uppermost and most talked about? Is 
there any one so ready to tell you what he believes as a 
Unitarian, or so well versed in what he does not believe in? 
The negative dogmatist can lay no flattering unction to his 
soul that he, of all men, is free from dogma. When the 
first thing that occurs to one is to give a definition of his 
faith or show its differences from another, when the last 
thing to be forgotten is this doctrinal or teaching side, then 
and there is dogmatism. 
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It has been taken for granted that, because the Church 
left it free to each to choose his notions and opinions, and 
because no particular doctrine was forced on her children 
and no special belief required of them, therefore all danger of 
dogmatism was done away. Yet, by the very fact of allowing 
such liberty,— yea, rather, of encouraging and exhorting to 
such liberty,— the cherishing of doctrines and views has been 
all the more marked; and the holding of some one or more 
of an infinite number of beliefs has constituted the church 
life. Once replace the notion that dogmatism consists in 
a church requiring some particular creed of its children by 
the notion that dogmatism more properly consists in exalt- 
ing the teaching side, or emphasizing what we stand for, or 
making the most of what we hold or do not hold, and 
straightway it will appear that we have a fair claim to be 
considered one of the most dogmatic of churches. This 
pride of our opinions is one of those “ great possessions ” 
which stand between us and our eternal welfare. Perhaps 
that rich young man was, in one respect, better than we ; 
for he went away “ exceeding sorrowful.” 

The pride of intellect is certainly another of our great 
possessions. It is the main spring on which depends the 
dogmatic cast, and might properly be made to include the 
former. In the life of the Church and in its work, an intel- 
lectual appreciation is presupposed. As a church, it repre- 
sents, ‘stands for,” the intellect, in the eyes of the world. 
It makes a boast of a long line of intellectual patriarchs, 
and is attended by a cloud of witnesses among the living. 
Those who come to us from other associations do so, in 
almost every case, because they know they will gain the sat- 
isfaction of the intellect; and a large number of those who 
remain, conscious of needs of the spirit that are unsatisfied, 
do so because the intellectual bondage elsewhere is so har- 
assing and chafing, that the negative misfortune of our 
Church in being slow and cold of spirit seems a thousand- 
fold to be desired. But, while the matter of opening and 
closing doors is under the eye, who can fasten blame on the 
action of one who, desiring the liberty of the mind’s move- 
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ment, should yet refuse to set it above the soul’s aspira- 
tion, and who should feel morally bound to affiliate where 
the greater matter claimed the greater attention? It is 
only breaking in an open door to retort, Does the man want 
a high tariff on the trade in ideas? It is altogether beside 
the point. The Church as a church ought to have nothing 
to do with ideas as ideas. She has a very sufficient voca- 
tion in humbly, but untiringly, proclaiming God and his sal- 
vation. It is with us, forever, ideas and views and propo- 
sitions. Whereas, the Church’s one foundation ought to be 
God; and her themes ought to be the Christian life, the pat- 
tern of holiness, the fruits of the spirit. In how many ser- 
mons preached next Sunday to the multitude that is 
a-hungered and athirst as never before, will there be no 
problem worked out, no proposition maintained against its 
objectors, no doctrinal case elaborately argued? Very few. 
In the hearts of how many of that multitude, as the doors 
close behind them, will the sense that a strong case was 
made for a view presented not remain the uppermost? 
Equally few. It is very likely that a strong case may be 
made; but to whom will the credit of it redound? ‘To the 
minister. To whom will it remain a presence of strength 
in an hour of need? Alas! none. The pride of intellect 
is the besetting sin. The minister is occupied with the 
things of intellect, the problems of mind; and in that quar- 
ter lie his unction and his fluency. The congregation has 
become habituated to submit to the same,— yea, has come to 
expect it, is flattered by it in being made an umpire; and 
before something better that may humble rather than exalt, 
and may inspire rather than instruct, is as those who, hear- 
ing, do not understand. 

The pride of intellect contaminates the whole conception 
of the Church. When we read the Scripture lesson, the pas- 
sage has to be sorted over, and adjusted, and not seldom re- 
cast, to correspond to modern feeling. When we pray, it is 
not permitted to many to go to the prayers that have approved 
themselves from generation to generation, that promote the 
very spirit of calm reliance on God, which is the answer we 
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should look for. But one is condemned to the still-born 
phrases of extemporary composition. He must be alert, not 
to spiritualize what is the known substance of things hoped 
for, but to rival their greatness by words and phrases hastily 
summoned up, and of momentary application. In prayer, 
we seek to be lost in eternity; but we are made to pitch and 
jolt over the road we have just built through the common- 
place. And when we write about God, when at great self- 
sacrifice we put aside the garment of contention, there is, 
above all, a literary purpose. There is a lurking sense of 
some critical listener who will commend it. When one is 
conscious that he will be expected to say some fine things, 
and, of course, new things, about God; and when he is aware 
that the soul will only surrender to a brilliant rhetoric,— it 
is hard for him not to be given over to the pride of intel- 
lect, and hard not to sacrifice at the altar of expression. 
This is another of our “ great possessions ” standing between 
us and eternal life. 

The pride of liberty is yet another great possession. Lib- 
erty is an undoubted condition of true religion, but a per- 
nicious substitute. That ideal of the Church which consists 
chiefly in being free to do what we like, believe what we 
like, and worship what we like, or even not at all, is essen- 
tially a heathen ideal. That ideal of worship which is gov- 
erned by a desire of not appearing to believe too much, and 
of retrenching the great faith committed to our charge until 
no one in his every-day mind need be at all offended, is a 
lamentable weakness. The spirit of real religion will write 
over the attempt to make a church without grounding it 
wholly on the idea of God and the idea of the Christ, “ Hay- 
ing the form of godliness, but not the power thereof.” It 
will be called a Barmecide feast, as when the disguised 
sultan in the Arabian Nights pressed his famished guest to 
serve himself from platters that contained no meat, and 
refresh himself from flagons that were empty of wine. A 
Barmecide feast is what the Church offers when she serves 
her Lord’s Supper with empty dishes. Freedom that does 
not accompany the thought of God, and liberty that is not 
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the “liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,” are ves- 
sels of emptiness, a stumbling-block and a stone of offence. 
While, then, it is beyond question that we can touch 


lances with the children of this world, and have no fear — 


that, keeping on their plane, we may be worsted, is it as cer- 
tain that we can hope for as much in the contact with the 
children of light? In the writing of books or sermons of 
which to make books, in the writing of poems, in the build- 
ing of imposing structures, in the founding of institutions, 
in all the mechanism of social and moral life, we may never 
be at a disadvantage. But, while all this is magnificent, it 
is not religion. Can we equally afford to meet the men of 
religion on their plane? With what degree of success shall 
we hope to appeal to a man altogether religious, absorbingly 
occupied with God? Suppose Fénelon were to walk the 
earth to-day, and suppose also that by the accident of birth 
he were not counted in the Church, would he feel strongly 
drawn toward us? And such a simple criterion is really 
the most helpful one we can make, unless it be surpassed 
by one other. Jesus said, “If ye abide in me, and my word 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 


unto you.” It cannot be said that in the deep sense the . 


word of Jesus does abide in us,— the word of a self-forgetful 
devoutness, the word of self-regardless piety and adoration. 

Probably, it is to a scarcely conscious apprehension of 
having been drawn aside from the main business of religion, 
from having somehow lost the true note, that is to be attrib- 
uted one kind of reaction that every year grows more per- 
ceptible. We may regard some such unrest as this as at 
the bottom of most of the attempts to strengthen religion 
by the development of the social and church-parlor idea. 
The attractions of the table are to re-enforce the inadequate 
nourishment of the soul; or, again, the vast extension of 
all that may be called the machinery of the Church,— such 
as calling in the aid of the printing-press, the hope that 
God will be found on the side of the big battalions, as when 
courses of sermons by distinguished divines are arranged 
for, the exalting the Sunday-school so that hot seldom it 
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takes precedence over the church, and the large apparatus of 
manuals and charts and tickets and entertainments. If he is 
still perplexed at the relaxing of the hold of the Church, the 
minister, in his earnestness, throws himself into the problems 
of the time, and guesses that the Church is losing her hold, 
because there are so many Knights of Labor abroad in the 
land. He finds the gospel in political economy, and his 
concern is for the working classes. It is touching to see 
how much good he wants to do, feels he ought to do, and 
yet isn’t doing. He has even literally gone out into: the 
highways, and compelled them to come in; but they do 
not stay there. While some quiet man around the corner, 
without a tenth part of the information or the machinery, 
but with a service that breathes an atmosphere of devotion 
and makes irresistibly for resignation, communion with God, 
and with the gospel of Christ in his heart, cannot find room 
for all those who hear the word of redemption gladly. 

* Thou art troubled about many things, but one thing is 
needful.” This is, that the passion for God should animate 
the Church’s life. In spite of all changes in the matter of 
our civilization, it is the man whose nature instinctively 
concerns itself about God, who has great and enduring 
instincts for divine salvation, that is able to give light and 
leading to a confused generation. Now if, in dealing with 
the things of religion, one is instinctively led to record some 
protest, something that he cannot believe, or if he naturally 
tends to share some of his vast resources of information, or 
even if he feels his great call to disclose methods of social 
and political amelioration, such a one cannot be said to con- 
cern himself instinctively about God. He is denied none 
of these; and, if they had been with us in the past some- 
thing other than involuntary, they might be sparingly used. 
But, with the history back of us, it is better almost to 
ignore them for a time, as we turn to a more excellent way. 

Now, if “ progress ” is a shibboleth,— and it can be such, 
—then let those that seek for progress go on in the same 
straight line as in the past, and continue the spirit of dogma- 
tism, perpetuate the pride of intellect, salvation by machin- 
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ery, the barren marriage with the ideal of freedom. But, if 
progress is a condition of life, and has regard for the welfare 
- of humanity, then it is to be found in a new direction. That 
old line of progress has done its work. It would be wrong 
to deny that; but it is now entering and moving into the 
desert of the soul’s life,—the desert of intellect, the desert 
of liberty,— wherein no living thing can remain alive. The 
aggressive policy for our Church is now to make a decided 
step away from such, and very many steps in the direction 
of holiness. It is to be baptized with the Holy Spirit. It 
is to come as Paul told the Romans he was coming to them, 
— ‘in the fulness of the richness of the blessing of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ.” 

If it be required of one that he name his meaning in set 
terms, it may be done in this manner. The idea of God 
must brood over the whole service, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ consecrate it. The sermon must be the word of eter- 
nity made flesh dwelling among us. The service must con- 
sist of a fit and decorous order or liturgy, as little different 
from the great liturgy in the English language as is just and 
true. The work and message of the Church must be catho- 
lic; that is, addressed to the great commonwealth of souls. 
A great work and a great message must be universal, above 
none and below none. Such a work and such a message is 
the appeal to the spirit of God that worketh in men. 

“Blessed is he who shall not be offended in me,” said 
Jesus. It will doubtless seem to many that this is to give 
up what has been so painfully struggled for. It will seem 
to many like conservatism and the reaction of alarm. It 
will appear as beginning in the fear that freedom of thought 
has gone too far. It is a strange thing for a man to fear | 
who is putting his trust in God. . Great courage is needed 
to oppose what is mistakenly held for courageous. A divine 
feeling for progress is needed to oppose what is wrongly 
held to be progressive. The conservatism that is most to 
be feared to-day is that which cannot break up its too solid 
and fixed attachment to what has for a long time been mis- 
called progress, or shake itself free from the spell that really 
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holds it in a bondage not wholly different from superstition. 
The aggressive tendency of our Church is toward the new 
Christianity. What is the new Christianity? The Chris- 
tianity that is so wrought upon by the spirit of Jesus, and 
so penetrated by the ideal of the Christ, that it has forgot- 
ten that it ever had any doubts or misgivings, or ever had 
any fears of human reasoning, but, gathering itself together, 
with prayer still fresh in the soul, has set about realizing 
the one aim that possesses her,— that all men might know 
that they are members one of another in the body of Christ. 
*“ But this is far from new,” says one: “it is an old faith.” 
Yes: an old faith come on us with a new force; for, in the 
religious life, this is the best we can conceive of. It is the 
seal of eternity and the sign of our immortality. It is 
the thrill of new desire that makes us give ourselves more 
unreservedly than ever before to Him who has been with us 


from the beginning. 
JOHN TUNIS. 


- WILLIAM GREENLEAF ELIOT. 


On the 10th of April, 1841, Mr. Eliot came to Louisville 
for a short visit. It was Saturday; and the news had just 
been received from Washington of the death of President 
Harrison on the 4th of the month, thirty-one days only after 
his inauguration. Railroads and the telegraph had not 
then virtually annihilated time and space; and tidings, 
whether of good or ill, were slowly borne from one to an- 
other part of the great country. The sudden death of the 
venerable man, after so brief occupancy of his high office, 
made profound impression everywhere. 

Gen. Harrison was universally respected. A _ sensible, 
patriotic, heroic man, he deserved well of the Republic, hay- 
ing rendered it pre-eminent service in war and in peace, jus- 
tifying in every position, civil or military, to which he had 
been called, the confidence reposed in his capacity and in- 
tegrity. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. Eliot went into the pulpit, which 
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for seven years (from 1833 to 1840) his friend, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, had filled. There were few vacant seats 
in the church. Webster says that eloquence consists in the 
man, the subject, and the occasion. The three elements 
were present on that day. The preacher had no manuscript. 
There had been no time to write a sermon, but a most im- 
pressive sermon he gave. It was plain, unpretentious; but 
so admirable in arrangement, so clear in statement, so exact 
in analysis, so fairly and finely appreciative of the late Pres- 
ident’s life and character, so justly interpreting the moral 
and spiritual lessons taught by the event, that the mind of 
every hearer was held in closest, deepest attention. Then, 
too, the discourse was given so calmly, yet with such intense 
earnestness, by a voice wonderfully sweet and sympathetic, 
which in its clearness and far-reaching quality reminded one 
of Dr. Channing’s, and the effect of voice and manner was 
so increased and deepened by the full, liquid, penetrating 
eye through which the strong soul revealed itself, that every 
heart was profoundly moved. No one present but felt to 
the centre of his being the quiet masterfulness of the man, 
and the solemn significance of the occasion. 

It was a memorable occasion, never to be forgotten, and 
is reverently remembered by the writer, to whom it was the 
beginning of a friendship that brightened life and the un- 
veiling of a rare mind and a thoroughly consecrated soul. 
It strikingly illustrated, as it clearly revealed, the preacher’s 
essential characteristics, mental and spiritual. Sudden was 
it, entirely unexpected; yet so finely disciplined was his 
mind, so thoroughly trained to straightforward, consecutive 
thinking, so habituated to reasoning subjects out to definite 
conclusions, and so free from the vagueness and illusions of 
idle revery that usurps the name and steals into the place 
of thought, so many were his intellectual resources and so 
completely at his command, so dominated was his nature by 
conscience and by duty,— 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


that the occasion in all its suddenness found him not unpre-- 
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pared. In the mental no less than in the moral and spirit- 
ual realm, it is they who not only have their lamps trimmed 
and burning, but who, also, have their vessels filled with 
pure oil, whom opportunity, divinely ordered, never sur- 
prises, never paralyzes. Mr. Eliot, as on that eleventh day 
of April, 1841, he stood in the Louisville pulpit,— reverent, 
calm, unobtrusive, self-possessed, master of the occasion, of 
himself, and hence of his hearers,— unconsciously revealed 
the man he was,— the man which life, faithfully lived up to 
that hour, had made him. 

He was then in his thirtieth year, and for nearly seven 
years had been minister of the Unitarian church of St. 
Louis. He was born in New Bedford, Mass., Aug. 5, 1811, 
of parents — William Greenleaf and Margaret Dawes Eliot 
—who in mind and character worthily represented their. 
native New England, and an ancestry honored for its strong 
mental and moral qualities, its fidelity to religious princi- 
ples, its courage, its broad philanthropy and ardent patriot- 
ism. In his childhood, the family removed to Washington, 
D.C.; but, after a few years, he was sent back to New Bed- 
ford, because of its educational advantages. 

There he attended the “Friends’ Academy,” of which 
the admirable instructor, Mr. J. H. W. Page, was then prin- 
cipal. Schoolmates speak of his spirit and character in 
strongest terms, and terms that show how completely the 
youth prefigured the man. One of them, writing from Mil- 
ton, Mass., says: “His influence was felt in the whole 
school, young as he was. He had great earnestness as well 
as dignity. He appeared more advanced in every way than 
other boys, and yet there never was sweeter hilarity and 
joy. He was as eager to help us in our May-day festivals, 
given in the woods, as he was devoted to study. His man- 
ners were as formed then as in later years. None ever felt 
the rude boy.” 

Returning to his Washington home, he was admitted to 
Columbian College,— then in its early youth, having been 
chartered by act of Congress in 1821,—and was graduated 
in 1830. He was engaged for one year in the Washington 
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Post-office, and in 1831 entered the Harvard Divinity 
School. The three busy, crowded years passed there were 
prophetic of his life-work; for not only was he a faithful, 
conscientious student, but, as his dear friend, James Free- 
man Clarke, says, he also ‘occupied his time largely in 
visiting the poor, the prisoners, examining the working of 
asylums and hospitals, in Sunday-school teaching and other 
works of charity.” 

About the time of his graduation, application was made 
to Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.,— dear and venerable name! never 
to be written or spoken by pupil or friend without loving 
reverence and gratitude,— for some young minister to go to 
St. Louis, and organize and take charge of a Unitarian 
church. Dr. Ware instantly indicated William G. Eliot as 
the man—the providential, ideal man — for the place and 
the work. The three years in the School had shown to 
this true friend and spiritual father the capacity and fibre 
of the young man. He saw in him the self-denying spirit, 
the “John Eliot” religious earnestness, the wisdom, the 
broad common sense, the courage and the staying quality, 
which fitted him for the missionary work, and especially for 
the weighty responsibilities attached to that work in a place 
like St. Louis, then growing steadily, and giving promise of 
becoming one of the most important points for intellectual 
and religious influence in the West. The “ Far West” it 
was called, as it then seemed and really was, as estimated 
by the days or, rather, weeks of travelling-time required. 

The compensation offered, the inducements held out for 
the few experimental months, were quite of the early Chris- 
tian order,— board, lodging-expenses, hard work, and the 
_ blessing of God. Mr. Eliot was not long in coming to a 
decision. He said he would go, and he went; and he went 
to stay, and he stayed. On the 17th of August, 1834, he 
was ordained in the Federal Street Meeting-house, Boston, 
receiving then and there the benediction of his honored and 
dearly loved friend, Rev. E. S$. Gannett, of whom he wrote 
in after years from the fulness of his heart, in the touching 
tribute given in Mr. Gannett’s memoir of his father: “ He 
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was ten years or more my senior, but the intimacy of close 
friendship was always between us as between a teacher and 
disciple ; for he was my pastor for many years, and I always 
regarded him as such, and called him so to the last... . It 
was in his pulpit that, in the summer of 1834, I was or- 
dained as an evangelist to go as a missionary to St. Louis. 
The brave words of Dr. Gannett, and the hearty grasp of 
his hand, gave me a Godspeed upon the unknown errand.” 
No more fitting place for such ordination than the pulpit 
associated with the hallowed memories of Channing and 
Gannett, and in which Charles F. Barnard and Frederick T. 
Gray had been, and Robert C. Waterston was to be, conse- 
crated to kindred service in the “ Ministry at Large.” 

Soon after his ordination, Mr. Eliot went to St. Louis, 
where he met with the little band of earnest men and 
women from whom his call had come, and to whom the Uni- 
tarian faith was very dear. They were mostly from New 
England, and hearty was their welcome of the young minis- 
ter and missionary. 

It is always interesting to look at great institutions, at 
important movements, in their beginnings. Nothing could 
have been plainer, nothing homelier and to the worldly eye 
less promising, than the beginnings of this church. The 
services were held at first in the room over the barber-shop, 
alluded to by Dr. Clarke in his beautiful memorial sermon, 
Afterwards, as another friend informs us, in Shepherd’s 
school-rooms, opposite the court-house, where, on the 26th 
of January, 1835, the “ First Congregational Society of St. 
Louis” was formed. The corner-stone of the first church 
building was laid in May, 1836. 

The church was organized on firm, positive Christian’ 
basis. It was a fellowship of disciples desiring and mean- 
ing to be unfalteringly loyal to Jesus Christ, independently 
congregational in spirit and government, with simple, strong 
covenant, pledging its members to personal endeavor and 
to mutual aid in the forming of character, living lives and 
doing work accordant with the spirit, life, and law of their 
divinely appointed Leader and Head. 
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It was a working church from the start. No man knew 
better than Dr. Eliot how to find work for people to do, and 
how to set people on doing it. His mind—of rare clear- 
ness of vision, and with fixedness of purpose and executive 
power as rare — was ruled by the two great ideas of steward- 
ship and consecration. Time, talent, money, opportunity, 
power of influence,—all were trusts of which he and his 
people were to give strict account. In no slavish spirit 
were these ideas held, as if God were a stern, hard task- 
master, but in the filial spirit of reverence and gratitude, 
which felt that the infinite holiness, love, and goodness of 
the heavenly Father called for full, unreserved surrender 
to his service and will. 

Thus, from the beginning, it was no less a giving than 
it was a working church. The lamp of sacrifice was lighted 
at the outset, and was kept steadily burning. Wonderful, 
indeed,— in some instances seeming almost miraculous,— 
was its minister’s influence. There were in that early con- 
gregation men of large souls, generous by nature, who were 
instantly and always ready to respond to his appeals. 
Others there were, upright and honest, who, by constitu- 
tional bias or inherited tendency, found keeping much 
easier than giving; who, in fact, found giving very hard; 
and who, in other circumstances, under other influences, 
could readily have developed into “ poor rich men,” but 
who, through his teaching and illustrative example, and 
with a growing sense of stewardship, became large and con- 
stant givers, upon whose intelligent and generous co-opera- 
tion, whenever important work was to be done,— work eall- 
ing for free exercise of the self-denying spirit,—he could 
rely with absolute confidence. Beautiful beyond expression 
were these transformations. In such ways was the church 
trained and educated. Its minister constantly expected 
great things, and the people responded to his expectations. 
His heart’s desire was that his church, like the mystic tree 
of life in Revelation, standing fast by the pure river, with 
its crystal-clear, living water, should bear twelve manner 
of fruits, and should yield its fruit every month. His 
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desire was granted. The church yielded fruit in rich 
abundance and constantly. 

His teaching was the more persuasive and his appeals the 
more effective, because his deeds matched with his words. 
If a debt —say, of fourteen thousand dollars — were weighixg 
heavily upon the society, and he invited a few of its mem- 
bers to meet at his house to devise some method of remov- 
ing the burden, and, on coming together, they found a paper 
ulready drawn up with the name “W. G. Eliot” on it, 
pledged to give one thousand dollars, it is not surprising 
that, before they separated, the whole amount needed and 
more should be subscribed. 

Dr. Clarke, in his sermon, says of the dear friend: *“ He 
faithfully followed the maxim of an old saint,—‘If you 
wish others to give, give yourself. He once showed me a 
paper containing the names of twelve St. Louis subscribers 
to Washington University, who had contributed in all about 
$400,000 toward its foundation. Each had given gener- 
ously to separate departments of the University, some of 
the donations amounting to $80,000, $60,000, $40,000, and 
similar sums. At last, I found William Eliot’s own name, 
with different sums subscribed by him, amounting, I think, 
to about $26,000. I asked him how he was able to give 
this amount. He answered that, when he had $100 or $200 
to spare, he had bought some land in St. Louis which he 
thought likely to rise in value, and the sum received for 
that increase he had given to the University. I then under- 
stood one secret of the power of his appeals to others.” 

The more the church did, and the more it gave, the faster 
it grew, the stronger it became. The building on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine Streets erelong had to be enlarged; and 
not many years passed before the demands of the rapidly 
increasing congregation made requisite the erection of the 
large, massive edifice on the corner of Ninth and Olive 
Streets, which was its religious home until the fine edifice 
was erected on Garrison Avenue and Locust Street, in which, 
with its gifted pastor, Dr. Eliot’s successor, it now worships 
and works. 
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Within no narrow bounds was the beneficence of the 
ever-growing church confined. Essentially a New England 
church in its origin, it speedily and constantly drew to itself, 
from Kentucky and other parts of the Union, true-hearted, 
broad-minded men, kindred in spirit to its early members 
and equally ready with them to respond to the missionary 
appeals of its pastor. To him, with his clear eye and large 
soul, the opportunities, the spiritual needs and demands, of 
the great West, could not but be ever present; nor was he at 
any time deaf to its Macedonian cry for moral and religious 
help. He had been ordained, not as the minister of a single 
church, but as an evangelist; and the ordination had, as it 
proved, singular significance and fitness. He was— what 
he was ordained to be —a bearer, far and near, of good tid- 
ings, the best tidings. He became, not formally, not pro- 
fessedly, but really, the Unitarian bishop —apostle, rather — 
to that wide region. To Alton, Tremont, Peoria, Quincy, 
Shelbyville, in Illinois; to Burlington and Davenport, in 
Iowa; to Hannibal, St. Joseph, Columbia, in Missouri; to 
St. Paul, Minnesota; to Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; and to many 
another place whence the call came,—he was ready to go, 
whenever going was possible to him; and, wherever he 
went, he was gratefully welcomed as minister, teacher, ad- 
viser, friend. Friend, indeed, he proved,— not in word only 
and cheering presence, but often, as in Milwaukee, in sub- 
stantial money aid from himself and his generous parish- 
ioners. Thus he labored; and, throughout the vast region, 
imperial in extent, his strong influence was felt, and has 
never ceased to be felt. And, when the war for the Union 
and freedom had ended, and the New Orleans church, with 
its members scattered and all but a few of its strongest 
souls disheartened and ready to despair, needed a voice to 
speak the quickening, energizing word, that word came 
from this true and unfailing friend; and the church was 
saved. 

Thus, Dr. Eliot labored for his own special chureh and 
for the Church Universal. No apostle in the first century, 
no Francis Xavier, no Henry Martyn, no Adoniram Judson, 
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made more unreserved consecration to the Master’s work 
than was made by our noble, heroic brother. He labored 
indefatigably as preacher and pastor, as minister and mis- 
sionary. The master-word with him and for him, and that 
which gives the key to his life, is “consecration.” 

This spirit of consecration, as it gave to his life moral 
strength and spiritual beauty, so it gave to his pulpit ser- 
vices great attractiveness and great power. For those ser- 
vices he made conscientious preparation, giving to them, as 
to his pastoral work, of his best; and in them his hearers 
found not only the clear, strong thought, but the fine spirit 
also, the deepest, holiest life of the man. He was an admi- 
rable preacher,— interesting, instructive, impressive, effec- 
tive. This is not the partial testimony of friendship, with 
its eyes tear-dimmed and its judgment beguiled by the 
glamour which affection throws over the lives and the works 
of the departed. 

His sermons, of course, varied in degree of preparation 
and in intellectual power, as sermons must; but no one who 
looked at the great audiences that filled his church to over- 
flowing when he gave his doctrinal discourses or his lect- 
ures to young men and young women, or when he unfolded 
at some eventful period the immutable ethical principles 
which underlie all true life and conduct, or with prophet-like 
intensity and solemnity spoke of the soul’s direct, personal 
accountability to God,—no one who looked upon the rapt 
listeners at such times, or listened with them to the earnest 
speaker, could doubt his ability or his effectiveness as a 
preacher. A preacher he distinctively, pre-eminently, was. 
He was not a pulpit orator, intent on exciting and dazzling, 
and craving applause. Of phosphorescent glitter his preach- 
ing had none; of real sunlight, much. He was not a meta- 
physical theorizer, absorbed in subtile speculation upon the , 
mysteries of being; nor was he the mere essayist or lect- 
urer or moralizer. But he was the preacher, the Christian 
preacher, with living faith in God and Christ, in truth, duty, 
and immortality, with deep, keen sense of the constant pres- 
ence of the “ Eternal that makes for righteousness,” and with 
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intense yearning to reach the consciences of his hearers and 
win their hearts to Christ-like living and Christ-like serving. 

His preaching was largely ethical, but never coldly ethi- 
cal. His morality was luminous with the light and vital 
with the spirit of religion,— the morality of the Sermon on 
the Mount,—‘ Applied Christianity.” And his preaching 
was as tender as it was pungent and strong. Called time 
and again to tread the wine-press of affliction,— not alone, 
indeed, but with his near and dear suffering ones beside 
him,— acquainted with grief as few men are, knowing sor- 
row to its deepest depths, his heart had infinite sympathy, 
sympathy like that of Jesus with the bereaved and heart- 
broken. There were times when his great congregation was 
awed, overwhelmed, completely broken down, as they looked 


upon their beloved pastor, pale, worn, around whom they ~ 


knew heavy clouds of personal affliction had gathered, and 
heard him speaking, with no self-allusion and with sublime 
_ self-control, sweetly, tenderly, with divine compassion for 
all, mourning souls, the healing words of faith, trust, resig- 
nation, love. 

If that be real preaching, genuine and true, strong and 
effective, which has power to make men think, and think 
earnestly upon great themes, to rouse from religious indif- 
ference and moral lethargy, to quicken conscience and arm 
it against inward and outward foes, to enkindle hope and 
revive faith, to open the whole mental and spiritual being 
to gracious healing influences, to light and to keep alive the 
lamp of sacrifice,— if this be test and proof,— then, surely, 
Dr. Eliot was one of the strongest and most effective of 
preachers. 

Great as was the effectiveness of his preaching in itself, 
it was largely increased by his pastoral fidelity. The pas- 
_ toral work was never with him formal, perfunctory. He did 

not make set rounds of visits or use stereotyped topics and 
phrases. He went where good was to be done, where the 
perplexed and sorrowing were to be comforted, where the 
poor were to be relieved, where the sick were to be nursed, 
where the imperilled were to be rescued and sayed,— 
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whether from betrayal of trusts or from intemperance or 
deadlier sins,—and where hesitating, anxious, doubting 
souls were to be won to the peace and strength of per- 
sonal religion, and invited and encouraged to make open 
avowal of the Christian faith, and take their place among 
earnest Christian workers. For many a young man, a stran- 
ger in St. Louis and prostrated by dangerous illness, the 
long night was cheered by the presence and the efficient 
care of the pastor, who had for the sick-room the quickness 
of perception, the skill and the tenderness, of a woman; and 
who, when cholera or other malignant pestilence invaded 
the city, showed to the suffering and the dying a personal 
devotion, a self-forgetfulness, a self-abnegation, unsurpassed 
in the annals of philanthropic labor and Christian heroism. 

“JT have always,” writes a friend, “felt a grateful indebt- 
edness to Dr. Eliot for his tender attentions to my brother, 
who settled in St. Louis as a lawyer, and died there after a 
lingering illness, soothed by his kind, sympathetic pastoral 
visits. And this is the testimony of all coming within the 
circle of his pastoral and personal relations. It is a beau- 
tiful life closed, full of good deeds,— his imperishable mon- 
ument, a benediction to all.” 

Manifold and inestimable is the effect of such pastoral 
work in increasing pulpit efficiency, but especially in these 
two things: first, in the power which these profoundly 
human experiences, wherein deep calls unto deep, give to 
the preacher of speaking directly to the souls of men; and, 
secondly, in the receptive condition of men and women, who 
know and feel that from experiences so deep and so real 
their minister comes straight to his pulpit to utter his 
solemn, tender, heart-seeking, and heart-reaching words. 

Thus ceaselessly Dr. Eliot labored as pastor and preacher, 
as minister and missionary, certainly doing very fully “ the 
work of an evangelist,” to which he was ordained. But not 
within these limits were his labors confined. From the 
earliest, he identified himself with the city which he had 
chosen — or, better, which Providence had chosen — for his 
home; and nothing that concerned the interests of St. Louis 
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was alien or indifferent to him. It had no more public-spir- 
ited citizen, none more intent on its highest welfare. He 
loved it, he was proud of it, he believed in it and in its great 
future. When he went to it in 1834, it was a small city. 
The census of 1840 makes the population then 16,500. In 
1834, it was between 7,000 and 8,000. The census of 1880 
makes the number of its inhabitants — which is necessarily 
far below that of 1887 — 350,518, and ranks the city as the 
sixth in the republic in population and in the productions 
of its manufacturing industry; while its noble institutions, 
— religious, philanthropic, educational,— making it a radi- 
ating centre of learning, art, and liberal culture, show a 
mental and spiritual progress not incommensurate with its 
material advancement. 

Now, if the question were put to thoughtful, fair-minded 
persons, long enough resident in St. Louis to be thoroughly 
cognizant of the causes, conditions, and instruments of its 
growth, “ To what men is the city most indebted for its fine 
development?” whatever other names might be mentioned, 
there would be no hesitancy in placing Dr. Eliot, if not as 
the first, certainly among the foremost of its benefactors, 
among the wisest and most influential of its citizens. And 
the facts of his life and the history of the city attest and 
confirm their judgment. 

St. Louis, when he went to it in 1834, was no new or incon- 
spicuous town. ‘“ Founded Feb. 15, 1764, by Pierre Laclede 
Lingueste, designed at first as a mere trading-post, named 
in honor of Louis XV. of France,” closely connected with 
the fur-trade of the North-west, it always had been attrac- 
tive to wide-awake, enterprising men; and among its resi- 
dents it numbered men like Thomas Hart Benton, of na- 
tional reputation and influence. The large proportion of 
French in its population had made it an important point for 
the Roman Catholic Church, which had built a cathedral 
and formed several valuable religious and educational insti- 
tutions. But there was no public school in the little city. 
In fact, there was no free school anywhere west of the 
Mississippi in 1834, or until 1840. Then one was opened 
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under the auspices of the Church of the Messiah, its or- 
ganizer being Rev. Mr. Dall, who had come to St. Louis as 
a “minister at large,” on Mr. Eliot’s invitation, and who 
afterwards devoted himself to the India Mission, to which 
he nobly consecrated the last thirty years of his life. In 
this school, instruction was gratuitously given in the com- 
mon English branches; and the girls were taught sewing by 
ladies of the congregation, who generously gave their invalu- 
able services. It was this free school which developed into 
the large and noble “ Mission School,” which has been and 
is most liberally sustained by the Church of the Messiah, 
and has proved one of its most efficient and beneficent in- 
strumentalities. 

This first free school beyond the Mississippi was the 
pioneer of the public schools of St. Louis. The idea of a 
system of public schools was not unfamiliar to the people. 
As early as “1812, Congress donated certain vacant lands 
and common lots within the district of St. Louis to the 
support of public schools.... In 1833, the first School 
Board was elected ‘under the new charter, and: intrusted 
with custody of the property so acquired.” No building, 
however, was erected, and no school opened until1846. How 
far Mr. Eliot was the instrument of converting the idea 
into tangible, visible reality, one may not say, but this is 
certain: that as-great thoughts float about, mere nebule, 
vague and dim, until some mighty thinker appears who 
gives them definite and substantial form, and causes them 
to shine as stars in the mental firmament, so grand ideas and 
noble, beneficent purposes await the coming of some earnest 
soul, forceful and quickening, to give them living and fit 
embodiment. And this is also certain,— that to Mr. Eliot’s 
reflective and prophetic mind a wisely designed, liberally 
endowed, and well-ordered system of public schools was not 
only desirable, but absolutely essential. Such a system was 
essential alike to the intellectual welfare and to the relig- 
ious freedom of the city, whose growth and far-reaching in- 
fluence none foresaw more clearly than he, as none under- 
stood better than he the vital importance of institutions, 
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religious and. educational, thoroughly charged with the 
American spirit, as the one efficient barrier against material- 
izing, ‘ Philistine” worldliness on the one side, and un- 
American ecclesiasticism on the other. Hence, he threw the 
energies of his strong, concentrated nature into the cause of 
popular education, working for it day and night, with un- 
wavering devotion and unrelaxing tenacity, until, through 
the blessing of the Infinite Mind upon his labors and the 
labors of associates kindred in spirit, the desired system of 
public schools was established. It was a system lofty in 
ideal, comprehensive in purpose, and admirably organized, 
which, expanding and advancing from year to year, attained 
in time a commanding position. How commanding, nothing 
perhaps could better indicate than the call in after years to 
its superintendence of the profound thinker and able edu- 
cator, whose name is so honorably and so inseparably bound 
with the Concord School of Philosophy. 

Fitting and beautiful was it that the name “ Eliot ” should 
be given to one of the schools of St. Louis, in unfading re- 
membrance of him, whom pupils and teachers regarded with 
reverence and grateful love, as their wise, constant, devoted 
friend. 

To another institution this honored name was given, but 
was soon taken from it, at Dr. Eliot’s earnest request. As 
one of his most intimate friends finely and justly says, * It 
was his peculiarity to efface himself; to do his work,—or, 
as he called it, his Master’s work,— but not to glorify him- 
self.” Out of the,“ Mission School” established by him 
had grown a large and flourishing school, for which, as this 
friend narrates, “some of his congregation, without concert 
with him, procured a charter from the General Assembly, 
granting some valuable franchises to this school, and giving 
it the title of ‘The Eliot Seminary.’” To this he would 
not assent; and, at his instance, the name was changed to 
“Washington Institute,” and later to “ Washington Univer- 
sity,’ of which he was chosen president. Its vice-president 
was that noble man, Wayman Crow, who drew up and se- 
cured its broad charter, and whom Dr. Eliot always re- 
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garded as its founder as well as its munificent benefactor. 
This university — which, with its academic and collegiate 
departments, its “ Mary Institute,’ bearing a name of 
sacred, tender memory, its Law School, and its ‘ Poly- 
technic Institute,” ranks with the best educational insti- 
tutions of our country — owes, as all know, largely its de- 
velopment to Dr. Eliot’s foresight, courage, financial skill, 
and unfaltering faith. Grand men, broad-minded and true- 
hearted, confiding in his wisdom, inspired by his lofty ideal, 
stimulated by his marvellous generosity, rallied around 
him, and not only gave freely, ungrudgingly, of time and 
talent, but also made contributions of money most memo- 
rable for their munificence. Is there anything in the an- 
nals of friendship more beautiful, more expressive of abso- 
lute confidence, and more illustrative of the spirit alike 
of the giver and the receiver, than “the magnificent be- 
quest to him, made by James Smith, of more than $200,000, 
unfettered by any trust and becoming in point of law abso- 
lutely his own”? No one can read the exquisite tribute in 
the St. Louis Republican without sharing the feeling of 
him who paid it, as his eye falls upon this sentence, so 
significant and so weighty: “It is part of the history of 
St. Louis that every penny of this princely bequest was 
treated by Dr. Eliot as the subject of a sacred trust, and 
that in 1883 he rendered an account of the fund, showing 
the application of every cent of it, not deducting a dollar 
for commission, to the educational scheme connected with 
Washington University.” 

Thus the consecrated man labored as pastor, preacher, 
missionary, educator. ‘To no movement connected with the 
mental, moral, and spiritual advancement of city or country 
was he indifferent. Every charitable and philanthropic 
effort found in him the responsive heart and the helping 
hand. ‘He was eyes to the blind, and feet was he to the 
lame. He was a father to the poor, and the cause which 
he knew not he searched out.” ‘To the colored man he 
was a true and constant friend; and such friendship in a 
slave State meant very much, aud involved very much. 
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His temperament, judgment, and conviction prevented him 
from co-operating with the “extreme” friends of freedom, 
as he regarded them; but to none was freedom dearer. 
By none was the iniquitous “Fugitive Slave Law” more 
promptly and more unsparingly denounced than by him. To 
him might be applied the discriminating words of the latest 
biographers of Abraham Lincoln. There was in him “the 
same hatred of slavery, the same sympathy with the slave, 
the same consideration for the slaveholder as the victim of 
a system he had inherited, the same sense of divided respon- 
sibility between the South and the North, the same desire 
to effect great reforms with as little individual damage and 
injury, as little disturbance of social conditions, as possible”; 
and these views and tendencies made him naturally look 
to gradual emancipation and educational influences as the 
great remedial agencies. But, as Abraham Lincoln, the 
gradual emancipator, when the critical hour struck, became 
the author and issuer of the immortal “ Proclamation,” so 
Dr. Eliot, when Country and Humanity called, threw his 
whole soul into the struggle for universal freedom. No 
bolder, no more efficient advocate and helper had the Na- 
tional Government; and what such advocacy involved in 
war-time, at St. Louis, of peril, trial, and sacrifice, none 


but they who lived in the border cities*tan ever know or 


realize. The soldier had no stancher friend. Appointed by 
Gen. Fremont, Sept. 5, 1861, a Sanitary Commissioner, he 
was one of the noble band of workers by whom was devised 
and organized and carried on that magnificent Mississippi 
Valley Sanitary Work, kindred in nobleness of purpose, in 
largeness of resources, in extent of influence and beneficent 
efficiency, to the “ United States” and the “ Christian” and 
other noble sanitary commissions, by which the “ uprising of 
a great people,” as our sympathizing French friend called it, 
was attended and beautifully illustrated. 

Thus, from beginning to end, our devoted brother labored, 
with a physical frame not rugged, and which every now and 
then seemed utterly exhausted, voice and hand becoming 


powerless. But, after short rest, it would rally, and, obey- 
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ing the unfaltering will, resume its work. From 18384 to 
1873, he was pastor of the beloved church; and, from 1873 
onward, Chancellor of Washington University, no less re- 
spected and honored as instructor than he had been loved 
and revered as pastor and preacher. 

His earthly life ended Jan. 23, 1887, at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, whither he had been carried at the opening of 
the new year, in the hope that the mild air would revive and 
invigorate him. That life having begun Aug. 5, 1811, he 
had reached his seventy-sixth year. Coming to St. Louis in 
the autumn of 1834, he had lived and labored there over 
fifty-two years; and, as-we have seen, there was no great 
movement — religious, moral, educational, philanthropic — 
toward the higher life in which he was not interested, and 
to which he did not render inestimable service. He is often 
spoken of as an organizer; but, as an appreciative friend 
has truly said of him, he was far more than that. His 
executive power was rare, but still greater and rarer was 
his power to inspire and energize. “He could breathe life 
into an organized body.” The spirit of the living creature 
must be, as the prophet tells and as experience shows, “in 
the wheels also”’; and to inbreathe that spirit is, under God, 
the All-inspirer, the prerogative and function of consecrated 
genius. Dr. Eliot had the genius for work, noble, humane, 
divine work. He had extraordinary power of will, and that 
will was surrendered reverently and unreservedly to the 
will of God. Hence, his marvellous capacity of work and 
his power of inspiring others to work. 

His mind was of high order, broad, clear, strong, sym- 
metrical, and with great faculty of concentration, quick to 
discern and firm to hold essential, fundamental principles. 
“A man of action rather than of thought, a doer rather 
than a thinker,’ does any one say? Nay, not so. <A very 
fine thinker was he, able to grasp and solve profound prob- 
lems, and who, if he had made literature his profession, 
would have stood high on its rolls. Merchants of St. Louis, 
recognizing the foresight, sagacity, and broad wisdom which 
led them not infrequently to seek and accept Dr. Eliot’s 
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advice, were wont to say that, had he given himself to mer- 
cantile affairs, he would have become one of the first mer- 
chants of the land. Undoubtedly, he would, as he would 
have stood in the front rank in any department of mental 
life and activity to which he had felt himself called, and as 
he did stand in that to which he was called. The ministry 
was his vocation,—no avocation for the occupancy of lei- 
sure hours, but his vocation, to which, under his dominating 
ideas of stewardship and consecration, he gave himself un- 
reservedly, putting his thoughts into earnest sermons, into 
noble characters, into grand institutions. And what elab- 
orate volumes give better or finer expressions of broad and 
profound thought than great institutions coming into being 
at the call of a far-seeing, deep-thinking mind, and remain- 
ing a perpetual memorial of the creative thinker? 

A serious, grave man he was, as one so profoundly in ear- 
nest could not help being; but in the deep places of his 
nature were living fountains of cheerfulness, wit, and humor, 
which at times flowed very freely, and were very bright and 
sparkling. A reserved, reticent man he seemed to some, 
who knew him slightly; but never so after he had come to 
them in their hours of sorrow and need, with full heart and 
sympathetic voice and helping hand. 

A man whose personality had wonderful influence. “He 
was the only mortal,” said Captain E., a tall, stalwart man 
and one of Dr. Eliot’s devoted friends, ‘of whom I stood 
in awe.’ <A stern man, as regarded by some, but never 
stern except when he thought a trust was betrayed or a 
wrong done or a life wasted in sinful selfishness. To man 
or woman, however weak or fallen, earnestly striving to rise, 
none gentler, none more encouraging. That large, full, 
penetrating eye, which had Ithuriel power in unveiling 
falsity, had Christ-like encouragement for the sincerely 
penitent. 

A conservative man, but not narrowly, because, when . 
conservative, he was so from conviction no less than by 
temperament. Temperance and Woman Suffrage had no 
more radical, no bolder advocate and defender. His heart 
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at times was made very heavy by what seemed to him great 
indifference in the Unitarian body to the claims and to the 
supreme importance of the Temperance Reform, and by no 
one of the brotherhood was any sign of deepening interest 
received with warmer gratitude. 

Very broad and comprehensive in his patriotism, he had 
no sympathy and not much patience with provincialism, 
wherever manifested, whether in Missouri or in New Eng- 
land. No man more patient than he with mediocrity trying 
to do its best, none with greater contempt for pretentious 
ignorance. 

A profoundly spiritual man by native tendency and faith- 
ful training, a firm believer in heart religion, he placed also 
great value on institutional religion and its educational 
influence and power. The Christian institutions and ordi- 
nances were very dear to him. His life, a continued and 
vivid illustration of the supremacy of mind over body, and 
of the spiritual beauty and marvellous transforming power 
of unreserved consecration to duty and to God, makes the 
17th of August, 1834, on which this beloved and revered 
friend and brother was ordained in the Federal Street Meet- 
ing-house as evangelist and missionary, one of the most 
memorable days in the history of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, a true saint’s day on its calendar. Never did it send 
forth a better, a worthier, a nobler representative of its faith. 

How touching, how beautiful the outflowing of this brave 
heart, tired, yet patient, on his last sabia Aug. 5, 1886, 
in his “ Nune Dimittis ” ! — 


“ Fain would I breathe that gracious word, 
‘ Now lettest thou thy servant, Lord, 
: Depart in peace.’ 
When may I humbly claim that kind award, 
And cares and labors cease ? 
With anxious heart, I watch at heaven’s gate . 
Answer to hear ; 
With failing strength, I feel the increasing weight 
Of every passing year: 
Hath not the time yet fully come, dear Lord, 
Thy servant to release? 
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“Be still, my heart! In silence God doth speak, 
Here is thy place; here, not at heaven’s gate ; 
Thy task is not yet finished ; frail and weak, 
Doing or suffering, steadfast in thy faith 
Thy service is accepted, small or great; 

His time is thine,— or soon or late, 
Tf daylight fades, work while the twilight lasts, 
Then ‘stand and wait.’ ” 


JoHnN H. HEywoop. 


DAVID ATWOOD WASSON. 
DEAR Mr. EprItor :— 


It seems to me that David Atwood Wasson ought not to. 
be allowed to pass away without a word of tribute from 
a personal friend. Such a spirit should be commemorated. 
The obituary notices of him were just and generous; but they 
were necessarily short, and could not satisfy those who par- 
ticularly honored and loved him. In fact, no monument 
would be high enough to express their feeling. He deserves 
a memoir, but probably there is not sufficient material or 
sufficient incident. His was an uneventful life of thought. 
He led no great movement, knew no distinguished people, 
was associated with no popular cause, was not before the 
public in any conspicuous manner. A silent reader and 
thinker must be secluded. His warm affections alone pre- 
vented his being solitary. But these did. His interior life 
was so intense, his purposes so absorbing, his emotions so 
vivid, his attachments and antipathies so strong, he clung 
so devotedly to his own, that he made up by the quality 
(often imagined) of his friends what was lacking in quan- 
tity, and seemed to dwell in a large world, when, in reality, 
the number of his comrades was small. 

The outward history of such a man is of little conse- 
quence. That he was born on the 14th of May, 1828, at 
Brooksville, Me.; that his ancestors were Scotch-Irish; that 
he passed a year at Bowdoin College ; that he studied law in 
Belfast; that, in 1848, he entered an orthodox theological 
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school in Bangor, finished the course there, was approved, 
settled at Groveland, Mass., remained in that connection a 
twelvemonth, established an independent society, preached 
for Mr. Higginson in Worcester, lectured, wrote, went away 
for his health, lived for a while in Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, 
passed his last years in West. Medford, and died there,—is 
unimportant. It is interesting to know that he went to sea 
as a common sailor to allay an excessive mental activity ;_ 
that he did not care to cultivate his teachers or classmates 
in college; that he was troubled by certain conscientious 
scruples about the law; that he entered heartily into the 
spiritual movement initiated in England by Carlyle’s earlier 
writings; that he worked himself out of Orthodoxy into 
Liberalism; that he was a recognized leader among the 
Radicals, a friend of Emerson and Parker, a reformer, a 
**come-outer” to the end. 

He was a philosopher; prevailingly interested in theolog- 
ical, ethical, psychological questions, in literature of the 
higher order, in all matters of speculation. He was a 
brilliant essayist of the more thoughtful kind; a convincing, 
earnest, high-toned speaker; a clear and robust reasoner. 
A finely tempered intellect, as of steel, a Damascus blade in 
quality, keen and tough, was, as I remember, characteristic 
of him. By virtue of this, he wasa poet. His metal, com- 
ing to white heat, emitted sparks, sometimes dazzlingly 
beautiful, jewels of light. But his lines were not sensuous 
or deliberately musical. The fiery thought which lay at the 
bottom burst into rhythm, as impetuous rockets break in 
balls of colored flame, enchanting beholders. Love of truth 
was first, love of beauty came afterward. There were gems 
of verse, but their value could be fully appreciated only by 
those who followed the current of his speculation. A col- 
lection of his pieces as well in prose as in poetry would be 
precious to meditative souls. 

Mr. Wasson had already left the old communion when I 
knew him. He was ‘an enthusiastic Transcendentalist, a 
student of rationalistic books, a warm admirer of the most 
independent men, an outspoken champion of liberty. One 
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evening, he came to see me in Jersey City (where I then 
lived), fresh from a visit to the Progressive Friends in Penn- 
sylvania; and he was in a glow of admiration over their free- 
dom and light. The uplifted fervor enraptured him. I can 
see him now as he sat on the sofa, and poured himself out. 

About the same time, I used to meet him at the Radical 
Club in Chestnut Street, at which he was a regular attend- 
ant as a leading mind; but I cannot remember any special 
contribution of his, though there doubtless were such, not 
infrequently either. 

In the spring of 1865 (?), he took charge of Theodore 
Parker’s Society at the Music Hall; but ill health com- 
pelled him to abandon the task of preaching, after some 
fifteen months of trial. The same year, he combated in a 
speech what appeared to him to be ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic assumptions in the founders of the National Con- 
ference of “ Unitarian and other Christian Churches” at 
New York. 

When the Free Religious Association was formed, to op- 
pose what was understood to be a tendency towards secta- 
rianism, he was one of the first to come upon its platform 
as a defender of spiritual freedom, though as a sympathetic 
observer rather than as a champion. For already his fervor 
was beginning to decline. Not his spiritual fervor,—that 
never abated,— but his zeal for what was called rationalism 
(naturalism as he deemed it) fell off. One day, a speaker, 
in an unnecessarily confident and emphatic manner, eulo- 
gized natural science, exulting in an incident he mentioned, 
of a book on geology being placed on top of a Bible at some 
meeting he had attended. This was too much for Mr. 
Wasson. He wrote a note to the president, saying that he 
was out of place in such a company, and never came again. 
That, I think, was in 1871. 

His distrust of science dated earlier than this. In his 
apprehension, it pointed towards materialism; and material- 
ism was his detestation. The policy of the Association in 
inviting agnostics and atheists to its meetings, in order 
that they might speak for themselves, did not commend 
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itself to him. He repudiated everything that was not pos- 
itively religious, distinctively spiritual in form as well as 
in.essence; and, while he was ready to encourage intel- 
lectual freedom, he insisted that certain cardinal beliefs — 
such, for example, as the spiritual capacity of men, the 
immortality of the soul, the reality of God—should be re- 
tained. But these points were not thrust forward aggres- 
sively or urged in a polemical temper, however strong his 
own conviction might be. They were regarded as sources 
of light and peace, and were, moreover, in his mind, associ- 
ated with faith in the soul and its progress. His preaching 
and conversation were winning rather than compelling, 
though underneath lay a firm basis of intellectual belief. 
This he was ready to avow always, and in language that 
could not be misunderstood ; but his opponents he preferred 
to avoid, and, theoretically only, to stab. 

Just before the organization of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,— it must have been in 1866,—a terrible incident 
occurred in the town where he was residing at the time, 
and summoned him home from Cincinnati, whither he had 
gone to lecture. He described it and its effect upon him 
in a long letter written in protest against the sentiments of 
an address I had delivered in Boston on the Black Man in 
America. In this letter, the most emphatic approval was 
given to the abolition of slavery in the United States, as a 
brutal system, but a profound scepticism was expressed in 
regard to the executive powers and the moral capacities 
of the negro. This incident was a severe shock to him, 
leading to a revision of some of his favorite ideas, espe- 
cially respecting the tendencies of our democratic institu- 
tions. How much personal exasperation had to do with 
his social reaction, making him ascribe undue prominence 
to unfavorable signs, how far genuine moral discernment 
influenced him, it is impossible to determine, though his 
friends cannot admit that this had any considerable effect 
on his position. At all events, a visible change came over 
his social aspirations, though probably to a less degree than 
was surmised. An essay that he wrote was never published, 
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if it was ever finished. Several chapters that he showed 
to friends were rewritten, so that reminiscences cannot be 
trusted. The incident just mentioned imbittered, though 
it did not originate, his objections to female suffrage,—a 
reform which he always opposed on psychological grounds, 
holding that a completely developed republicanism did not 
of necessity include women. 

During his later years, I saw Mr. Wasson but little, heard 
of him only occasionally, and knew what he was about by 
an infrequent communication to some paper of radical pro- 
clivities. He was absent or secluded, and was prevented 
by a disease of the eyes from doing any continuous literary 
work. But his mind was ceaselessly active on high themes, 
and a perfect confidence in his single-mindedness rendered 
his least word interesting. On my last visit to him, three 
months before he died, he was as bright as ever, said noth- 
ing about himself, discussed Johnson’s Persia, spoke grate- 
fully of those who thought of him, and looked forward with 
cheer, though so weak that he had to rest during the inter- 
view. 

No man ever had such friends,—so various, constant, 
devoted. They spent money for him, watched over his 
health, cared for him, read to him, nursed him in weakness 
and pain. For he was an invalid many years, a martyr, 
from his earliest youth, to suffering. His nervous system 
was greatly in excess of his muscular. Poverty, hardship, 
early ignorance of the subtler laws of health, and disregard 
of the more obvious ones, neglect of food, sleep, exercise, 
hunger and thirst for knowledge, mental excitement, 
thought, sorrow from disappointed expectations, combined 
to break down his overtasked constitution. Already, in 
Worcester, when a little more than thirty years old, he 
was a sick man, though few knew or suspected it. An 
injury to the spine, of which I did not hear till after his 
death,— always supposing that the spine was implicated in 
the general wreck of his organization,—led to serious 
trouble, which laid him on his back, prevented all exer- 
tion, subjected him to acute agony, and for many years- 
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rendered him helpless. An almost total blindness, origi- 
nating with cataract, ensued later. Disease of the lungs 
set in; and, at last, he died of consumption. Friendship, 
therefore, was especially needful and welcome to him. But 
his friends got more than they gave,—the sight of an un- 
wearied patience, an uncomplaining fortitude, a resignation 
that never failed, a hopefulness that never lost its sunshine, 
a cordiality that never lessened, an aspiration that never 
faltered. His faithful wife said that he spent in bearing 
pain force enough to achieve all his aims and ambitions. 
Yet no word of repining escaped from his lips, no shadow 
of misgiving saddened his expression. No one was so near 
or so constantly by his side as to catch a whisper of mur- 
muring over the blighting of a brilliant promise. This is 
the last victory. And it is particularly impressive as being 
associated with an absolute freedom of mind and a frank 
acceptance of the most unorthodox opinions in theology. 
Those who once knew him will never forget that superi- 
ority to circumstance, that spiritual triumph over an un- 
toward fate, which marks the best periods of the soul’s faith. 

As I think of our comrade now, the image rises before me 
of a compact, elastic, erect figure, a steady blue eye, a fresh 
complexion, a singularly well-developed and well-balanced 
head, a remarkably sincere, straightforward manner, cour- 
teous at once and confident from conscious truthfulness and 
rectitude. An innate refinement, delicacy, considerateness, 
animated all he said and did. He was generous as few rich 
men are, giving away gems of thought, and, under extrem- 
est difficulty, writing pieces for papers that could not pay. 
Ah, well! 


* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been. 


a9 


Had health been given to poor Wasson, he might have been 
distinguished among the most eminent for insight, breadth 
of view, firmness and fineness of intellectual texture. But 
who knows? Health and wealth might have taken the 
moral vigor out of him, and deprived us of an example of 
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spiritual beauty. We assume that, under altered physical 
conditions, he would have retained his ideal characteristics. 
Perhaps he would; but let us be grateful for what we have, 
—a noble memory. 
But forgive me for writing so much about our dead friend. 
I could not help it. 
Yours sincerely, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Boston, Jan. 31, 1887. 


BON VOYAGE. 


There’s not an hour but from some sparkling beach 

Go joyful men in fragile ships to sail, 

By unknown seas to unknown lands. ‘They hail 
The freshening winds with eager hope, and speech 
Of wondrous countries which they soon will reach. 

Left on the shore, we wave our hands, with pale 

Wet cheeks, but hearts that are ashamed to quail, 
Or own the grief which selfishness would teach. 

O Death, the fairest lands beyond thy sea 

Lie waiting, and thy barks are swift and stanch 

And ready. Why do we reluctant launch? 

And when our friends their heritage have claimed 

Of thee, and entered on it, rich and free, 

Oh, why are we of sorrow not ashamed ? 


From ‘‘ Sonnets and Lyrics,” by H. H. 


- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


We give a large part of our space this month to the honored 
and beloved memory of two men just gone from among us, in 
one of whom — by nature apparently the stronger — the record 
of a painful and incompleted life-work commands almost equal 
admiration, from those who knew him best, with the calm, firm, 
patient, and broadly victorious achievement of the other. We 
have a few words to add in personal reminiscence of them both; 
for we hold that our pages cannot possibly be put to so good 
a use as when they are crowded with the life that belongs to 
nobly-tempered souls, and show the light of it in every variety 
of phase. And here we shall avail ourselves, as we have done 
before, of the more free and familiar form of correspondence : — 


It is now a great while ago— in fact, some years more than fifty — 
that I remember hearing read, in my father’s vestry, a little tract which 
may be called the first sounding of the key-note of Unitarian missions 
in the West. It was in the form of a letter written from Ephraim Pea- 
body to George Putnam. I believe it was the same tract which keenly 
interested Mr. Eliot, then completing his course in the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School. As I heard the account from his mother (long after, in my 
congregation at Washington), he resolved at once, with the tenacity of 
purpose characteristic of him, that the West should be his field; and it 
was not a call from without, or an invitation in any sense, but a study of 
the map of the United States, that first made him, in that early day of 
tedious and difficult travel, fix on a place so remote and unpromising as 
St. Louis.* His friends were grieved and disappointed at this resolve, 
for he was very dear to them; and they had fond hopes of a Boston 
settlement, which would have kept him nearer, and given what seemed 
a more brilliant opportunity. Finding him inflexible, his father at 
length said to him: “Go where you think it is right. I will find you 
in clothes, and where you go, no doubt, you will have food and lodging ; 
and God be with you, my son.” At the beginning, he found an audi- 
ence of thirty,—at best, perhaps twice as many. At the end of six 
months, he had a congregation of nine, but, of these, seven were resolved 
to stand by him; and, by the end of the year, they were increased to two 
hundred. The result makes perhaps the most splendid chapter in our 


*This was, apparently, some time before the more business-like arrangement 
mentioned above by Mr. Heywood, 
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denominational history. When once, during the war, a brother of 
mine, visiting St. Louis on business of the Sanitary Commission, said to 
a friend, “I suppose that Dr. Eliot has done as much as any man to save 
Missouri to the Union and make it a free State,” the reply was instant 
and prompt: “Dr. Eliot has done ten times more for that than any 
other ten men put together!” 

There was a time —in 1847, I think— when it was proposed and 
voted to invite Dr. Eliot to serve as Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Anti-slavery feeling at this time ran high, the action 
of religious bodies was jealously watched, and the Association was at 
once sharply attacked for putting its confidence in a man supposed to 
have some complicity with slavery,— nay, charged with being himself 
a slaveholder. The true story shows how cruel and unjust such charges 
sometimes were. For it appears, from the account his mother gave to me, 
that a certain gentleman, to whom he was under obligation for much kind- 
ness, had lived for a time in his family, bringing a servant-woman,—a 
slave,— to whom the family became much attached. Afterwards it hap- 
pened that the gentleman failed in business; and, under the cruel law of 
slavery, the woman was liable to be seized for his debt, and sold to the 
Southern market. Full of distress, she appealed ¢o Mr. Eliot, who paid 
out of his own means the price of her ransom, never took a title-deed 
or was her legal owner,— unless it might be technically, till her free 
papers could be made out,—and simply accepted her verbal assurance 
that her wages would go towards the payment of the sum advanced. 
Only a small part of this was ever repaid; for when, some time after, 
Mr. Eliot took a journey to Europe, he cancelled the debt, giving her a 
small house and a cow, and she lived thenceforth in comfort and inde- 
pendence. Such is the true story of his “ slayeholding.” 


We are fortunate in being able to give, from a near and dear 
friend of Dr. Eliot, who was himself for near forty years a fellow- 
laborer in an adjacent field (Kentucky), what is a sympathetic 
study as well as a record of his extraordinary life-work. The 
career and character of Mr. Wasson have also been fitly drawn 
by one as well qualified as any man, through intellectual sympathy 
and long companionship, to speak his eulogy. We have in hand 
and may present as soon as our space will allow, some pages 
of the later work of Mr. Wasson’s life, which have been kindly 
placed in our hands by his literary executor. Too much cannot 
be said or known of the true life of such a man while his memory 
is yet fresh. It is understood that for many years Mr. Wasson 
had labored upon a treatise, or essay, of political ethics, of which 
single chapters have been given to the public under various: 
forms. An increasing severity of judgment, and perhaps the 
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lack of buoyancy of spirits,— an effect of his invalidism,— have 
checked the completion of this work, to the great disappoint- 
ment of his friends. The languor, and the disposition to look 
for.a more favorable season, characterizing the weary but delu- 
sive disease of which he died, also prevented — what they urged 
upon him more than once — the gathering of his rare but choice 
productions in verse into a single volume. The last work of his 
pen, executed with great difficulty and delay by reason of sick- 
ness, was his review, in the February Atlantic, of Mr. Adams’s 
Fimancipation of Massachusetts ; and, as to this, we happen to 
know that he felt more than once unequal to the effort, and even 
begged a friend to take the sheets of the book and complete the 
task for him. His writings have appeared in the Atlantic, the 
North American Review, the Radical, the International, and else- 
where; but the finest of his essays we can recall, in thought and 
style, are a series in the Christian Examiner, published during 
or near the time of the War. His title, “The Sword in Ethics,” 
and a review of the career of Wendell Phillips, may perhaps 
recall to some persons these brilliant and strong essays. It was 
in connection with the composition of one of these that he said, 
in a letter to the present editor, that for every hour he gave to 
intellectual effort he had to pay by an hour of suffering. But 
that effort was the one great privilege, for which no cost was too 
dear. The physical affliction from which he suffered through 
most of his life has been rightly stated to be due to an injury to 
the spine in his early youth. But, as false tales have been circu- 
lated as to what occasioned it,— one of them, told in print, that 
it was the cruelty of a shipmaster under whom he served,— it 
seems fit that the correct account should be given : — 


I called upon Mr. Wasson, says our correspondent, some time last 
October, and found that he had had in September an attack which 
severely affected his lungs,— as was, indeed, very evident,— so that his 
family were apprehending then the rapid decline that followed. When 
I asked him of his condition, he said he thought it was “the old 
trouble,” not knowing the judgment of the physician. I then said I 
had heard a certain “ myth” as to the cause of that trouble, and asked 
him how much of it was true. He answered, None at all. The real 
cause was this: He was, at the age of seventeen, though not large in 
person, very vigorous and athletic, and, in particular, an alert and 
powerful wrestler. It chanced that, at some local gathering in the polit- 
ical campaign of 1840, he was challenged to “try a fall” by a powerful 
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young fellow, over six feet tall, of a quarrelsome clan, and, knowing the 
folly of it, at first refused. Under great pressure, he at length con- 
sented, on condition of having the usual advantage yielded to the 
smaller man,— putting both arms below those of his antagonist,— which 
was, however, denied. Then, for more than an hour, he submitted 
manfully to the taunts of the crowd, till it was offered that the two 
should stand as champions of their respective parties, when, in an evil 
moment, his better resolution gave way. Two falls out of three would 
give the victory. His opponent at first, as he expected, tried by leaping 
on him to crush him by sheer weight; but he “ knew a trick worth two 
of that,” and brought him in an instant to the ground. Then they 
grappled; and, clasping his hands behind Wasson’s back, the other tried 
to bend him double. It was a desperate struggle. But, by a violent 
effort, our young David foiled his big antagonist, and threw him a second 
time to the ground,— as he believed at the time, at the cost of his own 
life; and, indeed, for a fortnight after he could not so much as turn 
himself in bed. 


The life-long consequences of this terrible wrench, and its _ 
effect, in particular, in crippling that brilliant and vigorous , 
career, seem to justify the telling of this story in detail. The 
suffering and illness, however, did not prevent many a sturdy 
display of force in ae exacting labors of public oratory, any 
more than the patient and resolute tasks he set himself as writer 
and thinker. Indeed, no very serious alteration in health was 
manifest till within some six years or thereabout, when his in- 
creasing blindness brought its special symptoms of infirmity. An 
operation for cataract, in the spring of 1881, was very successful 
in restoring the vision of one eye, which was, however, imperfect, 
having been hurt by the stroke of a cow’s horn in boyhood, so 
that it seemed expedient to repeat the operation on the other 
eye. This, most unfortunately, resulted in the destruction of 
the organ and a summer’s sickness with much suffering, and a 
permanent lowering of his general health. It was under these 
infirmities — with the alleviation of friends, books, and the skilful 
culture of his little vineyard —that the last victories of his life 
were won. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


We are fortunate in being able to give our readers this month 
Prof. Everett’s full, clear, and greatly needed account of the 
Harvard Divinity School, especially in its twofold relation to the 
denomination which founded and sustains it, and to the Univer-— 
sity of which it forms a part. id 
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We say needed, because the latter view of it, in particular, 
has not only been the subject of some recent misunderstanding, 
but has from of old been open to a certain anxiety felt among 
the best friends of the School. Some of these — we will instance 
Henry Ware, Jr., one of its earlier professors — have strongly 
urged that it should be wholly severed from the University. 
Others have feared —or possibly hoped —that under its new 
conditions the School might come at length to be merged in 
the University. Some of the University authorities — President 
Everett, we think, was one—have attempted practical ways of 
bringing a separation about; and this, it has been represented, 
was only avoided by legal difficulties as to certain funds, arising 
under an opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
Again, some of our most cultivated students of theology — as, 
for example, our Brother Chaney, who is doing his admirable 
work in Atlanta—have deliberately chosen Meadville, with its 
meagre endowment, before Cambridge, with its splendid oppor- 
tunities. Some of our most distinguished preachers — for an 
eminent example, Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston — have kept 
away from the School, choosing instead to seek the instruction 
and advice of a man in active professional life. Some among us 
who have deserved and won. the largest popularity and widest 
influence in their profession, as Starr King and Robert Collyer, 
have enjoyed the advantages of neither college nor professional 
school, to no apparent loss of power. Some of the most devoted 
and successful of our ministers — among them Dr. Gannett, whose 
name stands for the very finest professional spirit and genius we 
have known —have held hopes and attempted methods of theo- 
logical instruction on purpose to make good what they held to 
be lacking in the Cambridge School. 

This feeling, among some of its friends and helpers, was cer- 
tainly not weakened when, a few years ago, it was publicly an- 
nounced that the School was thereafter to be no longer known 
as Unitarian, but as “undenominational,” and for the teaching 
of a “scientific theology.” At Saratoga, in 1880, when Dr. Bel- 
lows had roused all our sympathies by his splendid vindication of 
the claims and services of Meadville, saying that Unitarians must 
now look to that as their one denominational school, surprise and 
anxiety are mild terms to describe the feeling with which many 
persons listened to those words. The present writer was ap- 
proached by more than one, then and there, asking what Dr. 
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Bellows could possibly have meant. Prof. Everett has now done 
us the service to put on record the words used by President Eliot 
and others, while the endowment fund of 1878-80 was in course 
of raising, which show that a school wholly undenominational 
was held in view all along. And his explanation, as these facts 
show, was as “greatly needed ” as it is full and clear. 

A very valuable part of his testimony is that which speaks of 
the professional and religious spirit of .the School, taken in con- 
nection with its greatly enhanced standard of scholarship. No 
one, as we judge, can have had much knowledge of students of 
divinity, without feeling satisfied that, in general, they are drawn 
to that study by an ideal aim in life honestly pursued, not by 
any less worthy aspiration or motive. And this is no small thing 
to say, considering certain external attractions of a young preacb- 
er’s position, compared with the depression and delays apt to 
hang about the first years of other callings. To this general or 
negative assurance, it is a special satisfaction to add the positive 
testimony which comes after so many years’ experience of the 
change in question. 

But this change, which has made the Divinity School of to-day 
so widely different, in opportunities and character, from that of 
fifty years ago, brings up one or two other points as to which 
its friends will always feel a lively interest. These are sug- — 
gested, rather than fully met, by Prof. Everett’s paper; and we 
will give them a few words of consideration here. 

Understanding that the function of theological learning is so 
to interpret the great religious traditions of the past as to pene- 
trate, reconcile, and (if it may be) sanctify the actual forms of 
fresh, living thought, we do well to be exceedingly jealous when 
technical theology is made a separate department of study, and 
is set forth as if it were the chief outfit of a profession that deals 
with things of life. The sudden doubling in number Of a special 
theological faculty we may grant to be a precious addition to the 
resources of a university. But it may imply too mere and rig- 
orous task-work for the student; it may even imply a complete 
distortion of the object he should keep in view. It was once 
suggested by an enthusiast in this matter that a third — nay, 
half — of the ordinary student’s work might well be spent, for a 
year or two, on Hebrew alone. Now, it would seem quite clear, 
on the contrary, that (to speak only of the earlier years of the 
School) such men as Furness, Emerson, Hedge, and Eliot, James” 
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Freemin Clarke, William Henry Channing, George E. Ellis, The- 
odore Parker, and Dr. Bellows gained vastly more than they 
may possibly have lost by the freer and looser method they found 
there then; that they would have never done their great and 
variel service to the public, if their minds had been run in one 
mould, and if they had been held rigidly to the conditions of 
winning a learned degree. There is always a class of minds, and 
those not the dullest or least devoted, to which purely scholastic 
facilities and inducements may give more harm than help. 

For the profession of the ministry does not, like a lawyer’s or 
a surgeon’s, touch the public only at a single point of technical 
skill, where professional knowledge or training is the one thing 
needful. It is rather (within certain recognized limits) the ac- 
cepted interpreter at all points between the educated thought of 
mankind generally and the experiences, prejudices, or wants of 
common life. The fruitful thought of the modern world is, nine- 
tenths of it, to be found in literature, art, sciemee, political or 
business discussion, social ethics, and so on; barely one-tenth of 
it, for the preacher’s use, in the technical learning of his profes- 
sion. So that (assuming competent direction in his work) it is 
rather the wide and rich intellectual opportunity given in uni- 
versity life the student needs, than that purely professional learn- 
ing which one or two men in a dozen years are about as many 
as can employ to advantage. Theoretically, if not strictly in 
fact, each student has his own genius separately to consult; and 
he has to meet its needs in a way that is his own, not another 
man’s. With that large opportunity, it might be found (as some . 
have suggested) that a special “ faculty of divinity,” apart from 
the broad university life, had best consist of only one or two. It 
is even an open question with some minds — though under pres- 
ent conditions, we believe, to be decided in favor of the existing 
plan— whether the small group of divinity students should make 
a “department ” by themselves, any more than those of philology 
or chemistry or mathematics. 

Questions such as these are already met, partially, in these last 
years, by providing elective or alternative courses in the School 
itself. But of this two things may be remarked: first, that no 
limited “faculty,” however capable to feed full and overtax the 
mind of every student, can adequately represent the large univer- 
sity life (that many-sided reflex of the larger human life outside) 
which the variety of minds may justly demand; secondly, that 
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one class of studies, or students, in the wide field of practical 
divinity ought not to be disparaged in comparison with another. 
As it has been and perhaps is still, “special students,” though 
supposably as faithful, able, and devoted as the rest, have no 
status in the School, or place upon its roll of honor. Possibly, 
some way may be adopted to remedy this apparent wrong. The 
obvious way would be to offer a choice of degrees of equal value, 
—pbachelor of “theology,” for example, and bachelor of “ divin- 
ity.” At least, if such men as we have supposed can afford to 
go without the University’s formal recognition, the University 
cannot afford to let them suffer the injustice and affront. 

But these things are not for the public to decide, though the 
public has its right to express an interest in them. The interest 
is one which we share as a religious community, and as friends 
of whatever agencies give religion either intellectual respect or 
social power. And. Prof. Everett’s paper will do its best service, 
if it brings us@ne step nearer to a common understanding of one 
of the most fruitful and important of those agencies. 


AN APOLOGUE. 


A certain king, in memory of a great deliverance, caused to 
be set up in a broad plain a trophy, bearing a shield, of which 
one side was golden and the other of silver. It chanced one 
day that there entered on the plain two knights, each clad in 
full armor and attended by his squire, coming from opposite 
directions. As they approached the shield, having first saluted 
one another, they remarked on the beauty of its design and the 
perfection of its workmanship. “The splendor of this golden 
shield,” began the one,— “Hold there!”- cried the other. 
“Hast thou eyes in thy head, and canst thou not see that it is 
silver?” “One must be either a fool or blind,” retorted the 
first, “not to see that it is of pure gold.” From words, they 
soon fell into wrath, and from wrath came defiance to mortal 
combat. Having taken each his place as the law of arms re- 
quired, they met with so true a shock that the lance of each was 
shivered to splinters on the other’s shield, and their horses con- 
tinued their course till each stood in the place which the other 
had occupied before. As they turned about to renew the com- 
bat, and called upon their respective squires for fresh weapons, 
they caught sight again of the shield which had been the cause 
of their quarrel. “Pardon my rash humor,” said the first. — oy 
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see now Clearly that the shield is of silver, as thou hast said.” 
“And pardon me,” replied the other; “for I see now that the 
side thou didst look upon is golden. May God forgive us both, 
who, being brothers-in-arms, sworn to defend the innocent and 
redress all wrongs, have so violently fallen out by the way, and 
been near to shed one another’s blood!” So these noble knights 
clasped hands in token of true brotherhood, and went their way. 
And, when last seen, having slain many foes in stern and valiant 
fight, they were journeying together lovingly, in quest of the 
Holy Grail. 

Morat.— The shield of faith, which is able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked, hath two sides, one of pure gold, 
signifying the worship of God, and the other of fine silver, 
betokening the service of man. But there are those who say 
that the silver, on the contrary, showeth forth the worship of 
God, and the golden the service of man. And the controversy 
bath waxed hot between them from very old time, and contin- 
ueth even to this day. And some there be who will consent not 
so much as to look upon both sides of the shield, and say 
continually, “Nay, but it is all of silver”; or else, “ Nay, but it is 
all of gold.” 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


KUENEN ON THE HEXATEUCH. 


Prof. A. Kuenen, the head of the Dutch School of Biblical 
Criticism, first systematically made known his views of the Old 
Testament in An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and 
Collection of the Books of the Old Testament, published at 
Leyden in three volumes, in 1861-65. The first edition being 
exhausted, he issued in 1885 the first volume of a.second edition. 
This is devoted entirely to the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua, which are included under the comparatively unfamiliar 
term Hewxateuch. The contents of these books form a single 
whole, which is the final outcome of one and the same literary 
process. Hence, they are properly grouped under one name, from 
which use will soon take away any present appearance of mere 
technicality. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, to whose labors in familiar- 
izing English readers with Dutch criticism the theological world 
is so greatly indebted, has translated this latest volume by Dr. 
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Kuenen, the full title of which we give below.* Scholars of the 
Old Testament will, of course, not fail to possess themselves of 
this latest exposition of the new views which have so rapidly 
gained acceptance with liberal theologians. Our purpose in this 
article is not to sit in judgment upon these views, but to give 
a brief summary of them as held by Dr. Kuenen. In the intro- 
duction to this volume, he closes by saying: “I am no longer 
advocating a heresy, but am expounding the received view of 
European critical scholarship. Those who dissent from it may 
still appeal to names which command universal respect; but they 
can no longer stake their case on the consensus of the criti¢s, 
which has at last declared itself against them.” 

Dr. Kuenen’s Jnquiry is constructed on the usual plan of the 
German Introductions, a page or two of matter being followed 
by a number of pages of notes in finer print, in which the posi- 
tions stated previously are elaborately defined and defended. 
Our limits here will not allow us to summarize any of these 
arguments: we are compelled to select but a few even of the 
author’s references and illustrations given in the larger type. 
We have space sufficient only for a condensed exposition of his 
main conclusions. For a justification of these, as well as of the 
confident tone’in which they are expressed, we must refer our 
readers to the work itself. In this exposition, we give in most 
places Dr. Kuenen’s own words; and, throughout, nothing is 
added in the way of criticism or qualification. 

' In beginning an inquiry into the origin of the Hexateuch, we 
must first weigh any testimony as to its authorship to be found 
in the work itself. In Genesis and Leviticus, no such testimony 
is to be found. One passage in Exodus and one in Joshua refer 
to Moses and Joshua as the authors of accounts which are not 
at all to be identified with those actually given. Three other 
passages in Exodus and Numbers, naturally understood, make 
Moses the author, not of the narratives into which they are 
incorporated, but of the sections to which they refer. The case 
is very different with Deuteronomy. In this second address, 
Moses speaks of “this tora” (teaching) which he gives “this 
day.” There is no doubt that the reference here is _oxcliaieery 
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to the exhortations and commandments which Moses uttered 
shortly before his death. He is said to have written down “this 
tora,” and given it to the priests; so elsewhere. But at the same 
time there is in certain passages a curious prolepsis. Moses 
refers to the book he was engaged in composing as already in 
existence! This is quite incompatible with the supposition that 
Moses was the author of the whole book, and suggests the idea 
that we may be in the presence of one of those literary artifices 
which so often betray themselves by similar inconsistencies. 
The Mosaic origin of certain passages in Exodus and Numbers 
and of a great part of Deuteronomy is all, then, that can be 
supported by an appeal to the Hexateuch itself; and, at the very 
outset, we must be doubtful whether even this much can be 
established, in view of the character of the testimony. 

According to the Jewish and Christian tradition, the Hexa- 
teuch dates from the time in which the books following Genesis 
place us. In considering whether this supposition can be al- 
lowed in the absence of any definite statement in the work itself, 
we have first to examine the laws which it contains. These are 
always referred to Jehovah (Yahwé) as their author. It is 
evident, from their arrangement, that the Zora, in its present 
form, was not intended as a system of legislation; for similar 
subjects are not treated in immediate succession, and even the 
regulations that concern one single subject are scattered up and 
down. There is proper arrangement only within the limits of 
the several collections of laws. In the Zora, as a whole, the laws 
are given in chronological order. Now, it is not probable that 
Moses crowded his legislation into the first year after the exodus, 
and the closing months of the fortieth year, giving only a few 
ordinances in the thirty-eight years of wandering. Again, the 
legislation, as a whole, does not answer to its supposed time and 
place. Moses, while still in the desert, may have given laws 
intended for his people when settled as agriculturists in Canaan. 
But it is very strange that he should have made this assumption 
tacitly, and made no regulations for the transition. Various 
subjects, too, which then belonged to the future, are dealt with 
minutely; while regulations for the government of the clans, the 
tribes, and the whole people, are nowhere found. The tribes 
could hardly have had a trace of such government in existence, 
having just escaped from Egypt. Yet the law-giver always 
assumes the existence and activity of authorities, which we uat- 
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urally suppose he would himself have had to institute and define. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the character of the legislation, 
as a whole, absolutely contradicts the setting in which the Hexa- 
teuch places it. 

The essential unity of the Zora is involved in the representa- 
tion given of the legislative activity of Moses. But this is con- 
tradicted by the distinct linguistic character of the groups of 
laws and their peculiar formule. The difference of form be- 
tween the several codes absolutely excludes the tradition of 
Moses as the actual writer of the entire Zora. The contents 
of the laws justify us in regarding the ordinances of Exodus— 
Deuteronomy as the several parts of a body of legislation an- 
swering wholly different wants, made in view of widely diver- 
gent circumstances, and in all probability separated from each 
other by the space of .centuries. 

We turn now to the narratives. Looking for a point of 
departure, in attempting to fix their date, we find it in the cita- 
tions from “the book of the wars of Jehovah” and “ the book of 
the upright” (Jashar). These two books were probably col- 
lections of songs, and certainly date from the period of the 
monarchy. The narratives whose authors appeal to them must, 
of course, be later still, The use of the formula “even to this 
day,” and an historical or geographical note here or there, incline 
us to place the writers of the Hexateuch long after the times of 
Moses and Joshua. The contents and general character of the 
narratives confirm and render definite this inference. They 
often give more or less widely divergent — sometimes mutually 
exclusive — representations of one and the same event or indi- 
vidual. The accounts lie side by side or are forced into one 
whole, though each has its distinctive language and character- 
istic style. Throughout the Hexateuch, this phenomenon recurs. 

The representations given of historical events also indicate 
that the narratives are separated from the facts themselves by 
a very great lapse of time. Setting aside Genesis, the deserip- 
tions of the exodus, the wandering in the desert, and the con- i 
quest of Canaan are utterly unhistorical, and must therefore be | 
long subsequent to these events. x 

We lay no stress on the miracles recorded. Every sto 
however, miraculous or not, must comply with certain req 
ments. A reflection of actual facts is never without a mea 
of fulness and clearness. But, in these books, in ete 
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and indistinctness are far from rare, especially in the account of 
the wandering. But it isa much more important point that the 
representations in the later books of the Hexateuch simply defy 
the conditions of space and time to which every event is subject. 
The exodus, the wandering, the passage of the Jordan, and the 
settlement in Canaan, as they are described, cowld not have hap- 
pened. We strive in vain to conceive their occurrence as long as 
we retain the data of the Hexateuch itself. This representation 
appears throughout. ‘Tradition, again, in Palestine, as elsewhere, 
concentrates the events of an era within a few years, and the 
exploits of generations in the life of a single hero. Of this 
process, the narratives retain unmistakable traces. 

Most of the elements of the Hexateuch are, then, remote from 
the age of Moses. Its composition, as a whole, must be many 
centuries later. We will now proceed to resolve this whole 
into its component parts. In this attempt, the points of depart- 
ure at once present themselves. The first is given in the divi- 
sion of the laws into three groups,— a division recognized plainly 
in the Zora itself. The second is the employment of different 
names for the Deity in Genesis and the opening chapters of 
Exodus. The laws in Exodus xx., 23—xxil., 38, form a coherent 
whole, “the Book of the Covenant.” The laws of Deuteronomy 
are expressly asserted to be a separatescode. The third group, 
comprising all the remaining laws of Exodus—Numbers, may best 
be characterized as the priestly legislation. 

The two divine names, Hlohim (God) and Yahwé (Jehovah), are 
by no means simple synonymes. Yahwé, the signification of which 
is doubtful, is the proper name of Israel’s God. lohim, origi- 
nally a true plural signifying the objects of men’s fear, the higher 
beings, is generally used as a singular, in the sense of the higher 
power. The original distinction between these two names nearly 
always accounts for the use of either the one or the other. 
While, elsewhere, we can only guess at the motives, the authors 
themselves explain them in the case of Genesis and Exodus 
i-vi. We can readily recognize the continuation in Exodus, 
Numbers, and Joshua of the groups of narrative distinguished in 
Genesis by the divine names. As the Hlohim passages must be 
divided into two groups, there are three in all, which answer 
to two of the three collections of laws. The Hlohim-passages of 
the first group belong to the priestly legislation; the second 
group of these passages and the Jehovah-passages, to the Book 
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Va 
of the Covenant. The deuteronomic legislation has connected 


with it historical sections of a kindred character. 

In distinguishing the various elements of the Hexateuch, we 
use R to designate the final editing, the redaction, which gave it 
its present form. The priestly portion we mark as P, and the 
deuteronomic portion D. All that is left after the withdrawal 
of R, P, and D, we indicate by J-E, in accordance with the use 
of Jehovah and Elohim. Different strata, so to speak, of these 
various documents will be marked Pa, Pb, Da, Db, etc. The later 
authors and editors probably made occasional omissions or modi- 
fications. But the priestly element has been least affected in 
this way, and we will therefore separate it first. 

In certain Elohim passages in Genesis (the first Hlohim group 
P), we easily discover the now scattered segments of a system- 
atic work, beginning with the creation and coming down to the 
death of Jacob. This work is nearly complete, and there is 
almost complete agreement among critics as to its scope. We 
can trace it in Exodus in the opening chapters, through Ex. vi— 
xvi. and again in Ex. xxv. sqq. Wherever the subject-matter 
gives the author an opportunity, he displays a lively interest in 
religious ceremonies and usages. This characteristic comes out 
with especial distinctness in Ex. xxv. sqq., where he describes 
the covenant between Jegovah and Israel. Between Ex. xl. and 
Lev. vili., which relates the consecration of Aaron and his sons, 
stand the sacrificial ordinances of Ley. i—vii., which may have 
first existed independently. Ley. xi—xv. stand on the same 
footing. The phenomena displayed in Ley. xvii.—xxvi. are 
explained by supposing that an older stratum of priestly legisla- 
tion lies at the basis, and that it was fused with more recent 
ordinances. The last chapter of Leviticus, with Num. i—x. 28, 
belongs to a late priestly writer. The wanderings of Israel in 
the desert are treated very briefly in P. In the later chapters of 
Numbers (xx.-xxxvi.), a number of laws, with their historical 
framework, belong to P; but the list of stations in the desert is 
from R. P went on to describe the conquest of Canaan, but 
there are only slight fragments in the first half of Joshua; while, 
in the second half, the remains of P> are much more extensive. 

The kernel of the deuteronomic literature (D) is Deut. xii— 
xxvi., coming from one author and making a single book of law. 
It regulates not only the worship, but also the political, civil, and 
domestic life of the people, and the moral duties of the individ- 
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ual. Chapters v.—xi. probably, come from the same author 
subsequently; but i. 1-iv., 40, are the work of a disciple, con- 
sciously imitating his language. The Tora of De called into exist- 
ence a literature that held very closely to its prototype. Joshua 
i—xii. contains the deuteronomic expansion of an older history ; 
and the remainder of the book shows distinct traces of a similar 
recension, probably by several hands. 

When we have taken P and D from the Hexateuch, we name 
all that is left the “prophetic” elements (J-E). The designation 
is appropriate because of the plain relationship of some of the 
passages to the prophetic writings of the eighth and seventh 
centuries before Christ: it is yet provisional, and is not meant 
to exclude a participation of priests in the composition. These 
prophetic elements, very plainly, are not a literary whole. Repe- 
titions, discrepancies, differences of language, force themselves 
unmistakably upon us. But, just as plainly, some of the narra- 
tives have a common origin. The ideal before the critic is to 
separate completely the work J from the work E, and to explain 
how they have been interwoven or welded together. But the 
problem is very difficult of solution, and the ideal is not yet 
attained. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis contain divergent accounts 
of the earliest generations of men, not to be ascribed to one 
author. But it is not obvious at once whether, in these prophetic 
elements, the fragments presumably the earliest have been incor- 
porated by a later author into his own work or whether a third 
hand welded together the earlier and the later portions. In 
Gen. xii,—-xix., we still reach no definite results. But from Gen. 
xx. onwards there is a change for the better. Another writer 
here appears, who differs widely from P, but, like him, avoids the 
name Jehovah, and employs Hlohim. In the rest of Genesis, this 
name constantly recurs, associated with the same conception 
and style as in Gen. xx. These sections are only fragments, but 
they are to be considered as portions of the Elohistic document 
(E). Side by side with these is another set of connected narra- 
tives, often parallel with E in matter. These must also come 
from a single work, which we style the Jehovistic document (J) 
from the name of God which it employs. Though not more 
complete than E, it is the chief source of the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. In other parts of the Hexateuch, we occasionally de- 
tect the same parallelism between E and J. 
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The hypothesis suggested itself in the study of Genesis that 
the Elohistic passages, proceeding from one author, were the 
groundwork of the Hexateuch; while the Jehovistic and deuter- 
onomic passages were later additions, intended to fill in the 
original. This theory is now untenable, since all the Hlohim 
sections cannot proceed from one source. The supposed supple- 
ments, again, are mostly complete and intelligible in themselves; 
and they depart too widely from the groundwork ever to have 
been intended to “fill it in.” A redactor must have united the ~ 
prophetic and the priestly elements. The literary process by 
which the prophetic elements acquired their present form was, 
without doubt, highly intricate. The redactor, sometimes very 
conservative, sometimes harmonizing, sometimes independent 
and free, probably did his work at such a period that it lay 
before the final redactor of the whole Hexateuch among his 
other documents. When we can compare the accounts given in 
J-E, and in D as well, with those of P, we discover that the most 
striking instances of unhistorical passages are found in P, whose 
narratives, then, are probably the latest. 

We will now compare the Hexateuch with the other books 
of the Old Testament, to see if they throw any light upon its 
date. The prophets before Malachi obviously did not regard 
the law as a divinely sanctioned code, to which they were sub- 
ject. Least of all did they recognize the authority of the cere- 
monial injunctions. The Zora, to them, is not a book, but the 
commandments which Jehovah has previously given, or still 
gives, to his people by the priests and the prophets. The teach- 
ing is mostly oral. In the prophecies uttered shortly before and 
immediately after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
influence of D is distinctly perceptible, as well as an acquaint- 
ance with the narratives of J-E. But Ezekiel, besides this, shows 
a great resemblance in conception and style to Pa, and offers 
striking parallels to Pb. Jeremiah may be called the deutero- 
nomic prophet. He has a great number of peculiar words and 
terms of expression in common with D. Yet this really remark- 
able agreement must not blind us to differences no less impor- 
tant. In the eighth century, we completely lose sight of Deuter- 
onomy. Micah, Isaiah, and their predecessors show no signs of — 
acquaintance with D or P; while they do offer parallels to the 
narratives in J-E. 

The Book of Chronicles presupposes the Hexateuch in its 
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present form, and conceives P’s ordinances as in force in early 
times. The repeated references in the books of Kings to the 
“tora of Moses” or “of Jehovah” undoubtedly mean the tora 
of Deuteronomy. There is no evidence of acquaintance with P. 
The Mosaic ¢ora is not mentioned in Samuel, and is but seldom 
implied: when it is, the writer is dependent on D. The redac- 
tor of Judges also attaches himself to D. The antiquity of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament is so much controverted 
that their evidence concerning the Hexateuch is not of much 
weight. We are justified in concluding, from the facts just 
recited, that Deuteronomy was not known before the last quarter 
of the seventh century B.C., and that the priestly laws and 
narratives were still in the nascent stage in Ezekiel’s time (592- 
570 B.C.), and did not exist in their present form before the time 
of Ezra. 

Let us now compare the Hexateuch with the history of Israel 
and the Israelitish religion. Ezra and Nehemiah inform us that 
about the middle of the fifth century B.C. the Mosaic Zora was 
both in existence and in operation. The Chronicles represent 
the Tora, especially its ritual, as established in the earliest times 
and as the universally recognized standard since the reign of 
David. But the other historical books and the prophetic litera- 
ture give us a very different impression. According to them, 
the restriction of worship to the one sanctuary was never so 
much as thought of before Hezekiah. The regulations of the 
Tora concerning sacrifice and the other priestly duties are in 
conflict with almost all their accounts, while the notices of the 
celebration of feasts do not agree with the supposition that the 
Tora was known. 

The Mosaic law, then, was not in force in Israel from the first. 
The introduction of such a law, and its acceptance by the people, 
must have been events of profound significance. There is no 
mention of any such event, however, before the eighteenth year 
of Josiah’s reign (621 B.C.). His reformation, we are told, was 
based upon “the book of the law” found in the temple by Hil- 
kiah (2 Kings xxii., 8). The names applied to it, and all the 
particulars given as to its contents, lead us to identify it with the 
kernel of Deuteronomy (v.—xxvi., xxvili.). The evidence derived 
from the literature of Israel, and from a minute consideration of 
the legislation in Deuteronomy, make it almost certain that this 
book of the law was composed about the same time at which it 
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was promulgated. If so, then it was written with a view to the 
use that Hilkiah made of it. It was not by accident that it be- 
came the foundation of Josiah’s reformation. 

The priestly code in its turn must have been introduced openly 
and emphatically. The people do not accept another law than 
the deuteronomic until 444 B.C. (Neh. viii—x.). The law in 
question here is, beyond doubt, the priestly legislation. It is 
probable that this legislation had not then reached its present 
dimensions, or been united with the deuteronomic code and the 
earlier prophetic matter. These last two elements, J-E and D, 
were, in all likelihood, brought together by some other person 
than Da before the further incorporation of P could be con- 
templated. The prophetic passages remained independent for 
some time after 621 B.C.; while the deuteronomic literature, 
starting in that year, extended beyond the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity. 

The terminus a quo of the prophetic elements is the second 
half of the ninth century B.C. Their contents forbid our assign- 
ing them a higher antiquity. The legends about the patriarchs, 
the exodus, and the conquest presuppose the unity of the people 
(which only came into existence with the monarchy) as a long- 
accomplished fact which had come to dominate completely the 
whole conception of the past. Weighing the internal and exter- 
nal evidences, we come to this hypothesis concerning the pro- 
phetic narratives: The Jehovistic document, J, was composed in 
the North Israelite Kingdom within the ninth or quite at the 
beginning of the eighth century B.C. The Elohistie document, 
E, was written in the same kingdom by an author acquainted 
with J, about 750 B.C. Both works were known and well 
received in Judah also, but could not permanently satisfy the 
requirements of this kingdom. Accordingly, in the second half 
of the seventh century, distinctively Judean editions of J and 
E had come into existence, which were combined into a single 
whole, J-E, at the close of the seventh or the opening of the sixth 
century. The precise time at which Deuteronomy was welded 
with the prophetic history cannot be determined. But, when the 
Jewish exiles returned to their fatherland (536 B.C.), the deuter- 
onomico-prophetic book may have existed in the same form in 
which it was united with the priestly codex about a century later. 
The deuteronomic redactor recast the account of Israel’s settle- 
ment in Canaan in his own spirit, in Joshua and the chapters— 
of Deuteronomy leading up to it. But, in the preceding book 
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he confined himself to adding a few touches, leaving J—E other- 
wise unaltered. 

From the earliest times, the priests of Jehovah were the source 
of an oral fora, concerned with worship and the administration 
of justice. These rules of justice, and the closely associated 
rules of morality and religion, were written down about the 
eighth century B.C. The Book of the Covenant and the deu- 
teronomic law rest on such traditions preserved by the priests. 
But there was as yet no written regulation of the cultws. The 
legislation partially preserved in Ley. xvii—xxvi. is the first at- 
tempt at such a regulation. It is chiefly concerned with the 
idea of holiness, and is evidently subsequent to Deuteronomy 
and also to Ezekiel. It probably arose in the second half of the 
Babylonian captivity from a writer (P@) who was acquainted 
with the priest-prophet, imitated him, and worked on in his spirit. 

The remaining priestly elements are portions of an historico- 
legislative work (P>), that began with the creation and ended 
with the settlement of Israel in Canaan. There is nothing in 
the language of these laws to contradict the supposition that 
P> lived in the sixth or fifth century B.C.; and not until this 
period could any system of legislation treat the people as a relig- 
ious community, and assign the foremost place to the high 
priest. The legislation is set in an historical framework which 
must have come from the same author, at the same date. He 
builds upon J-E throughout, selecting the main facts of his nar- 
ratives and stripping them of anything unsuitable or offensive 
from his point of view. His work existed, of course, indepen- 
dently at first, and underwent a rather complicated literary pro- 
cess, of which we know only the outcome, before it was taken 
up into the Hexateuch. 

Ezra’s book of the law probably contained P», already amal- 
gamated with P and other priestly laws. We may suppose that 
Pb was compiled in Babylonia between 500 and 475 B.C., there 
united with Pa, and so brought to Judea by Ezra in 458 B.C. 
The modification and extension of this law-book continued, 
under the scribes of Jerusalem, into the third century. 

In 444 B.C., the deuteronomico-prophetic sacred history and 
the historico-legislative priestly work existed independently. 
But the two challenged comparison, and the great difference 
between them could not but be observed. The scribes probably 
lost no time in amalgamating D-J-E with P, and before the end 
of the fifth century they produced the Hexateuch. The termi- 
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nus ad quem is fixed by the evidence of the Chronicles, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Alexandrine translation, which 
combine to show the existence of the Hexateuch as we know 
it in the third century. But the divergences of the Hebrew 
texts of this date make it probable that a deliberate recension, 
relatively free in its method, was still going on. The redaction 
was not an affair concluded once for all, but was a continuous 
revision. ; 

The task of the first redactor was to weld together the two 
works before him so as to preserve his material intact, while 
producing a veritable whole. D-J-E had long been recognized 
and highly revered, but P had only recently been promulgated. 
To make P share in the reverence commanded by D-J-E, it must 
be incorporated with it. D-J-E was therefore kept as far as pos- 
sible intact ; and, when a sacrifice was imperatively demanded by 
unity of design, the change was made in the spirit and in the 
interests of P. But R did not absolutely identify himself with 
the priestly view of things. He was conservative in respect to 
D-J-E, preserving it almost complete, while also retaining even 
minor fragments of P, which another might have thought super- 
fluous. ; 

The character of Judaism involved the ultimate separation of 
the Tora from the history of the succeeding ages, beginning even 
with the conquest of Canaan. The redaction, therefore, severed 
what had previously been regarded as a single whole. The size 
of the Tora itself suggested the desirability of breaking it up. 
The first and last books fixed themselves. A threefold division 
of the central portion was then adopted by the redactor, as 
giving something like an equality of length to the five books. | 
He marked the end of Leviticus by a colophon, and that of 
Numbers by another, but had no need to accentuate the close of 
the other books. Thus, the Hexateuch received the final form in 
which we now have it. e 

The apparent complexity of Dr. Kuenen’s theory of the origin 
of the Hexateuch will probably cause many to exclaim against 
it. But the problem to be solved is confessedly intricate, and no 
solution easily reached will satisfy long. A slight study of Dr. 
Kuenen’s Jnguiry will convince any one that it is the work of 
a master, and the revolution already wrought by his labors on 
the Old Testament should make even the most confident slow to 
challenge his method or the major part of his results. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry. By Hiram 
Corson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 338. 

Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day. By Robert 
Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 187. 


Whatever else the admirers and critics of Browning may dif- 
fer in, there is one thing in which many of them would heartily 
agree,— that a great part of his writings would gain prodigiously 
by being translated into lucid English prose. If in this process 
the twenty volumes should be reduced to five, they might like it 
all the better. There is, perhaps, no other poet of half his merit, 
whose power consists so much in subtilties of thought, so little in 
magic of phrase. There is, perhaps, no other writer of half his 
eminence and skill, who suffers one-tenth the needless contortion 
and constriction of the unhappy bondage of capital letters and 
ten-syllables-to-the-line. And we shall be greatly disappointed 
if, some time within fifty years, he is not taken in hand by some 
Butcher and Lang, who will do for Sordello, Paracelsus, or The 
Ring.and the Book what has been so charmingly done for 
Homer’s Odyssey; that is, supposing those modern poems to 
have a like vitality with the ancient. 

This is said without the slightest notion of disparagement. 
The present writer has read, with interest and a certain delight, 
every line of the astonishing tour de force last named ; he has even 
followed (under some such guidance as that hinted at), with 
humble but grateful pleasure, the thorny and tangled path of 
Sordello. But he observes that his own satisfaction — and, as 
he infers, that of many others—in these things is almost 
purely intellectual, as distinct from genuine literary or poetic en- 
joyment. He looks back upon the reading more as so much task- 
work accomplished than as a spontaneous delight. A sense of 
fatigue and reluctance (he sadly confesses) is apt to seize on him 
at thought of going over the same task again. More than almost 
any other poet, Browning — at least, his reader — needs the help 
of a believing, cheery, and enthusiastic guide, to beguile the 
weary pilgrimage. The general public is therefore under great 
obligation to that new sect (as it has been called) which takes 
his works for its sacred scriptures, and expounds them under the 
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fervor of an unquestioning faith in their plenary and verbal in- 
spiration. | 

Doubtless, they well deserve these pains. In the strong, tena- 
cious, we may say wilful grasp upon certain fundamental ideas,— 
and these, connected in the profoundest way with the moral 
nature and spiritual life of man,— Browning is wholly unsur- 
passed, perhaps unapproached, in the range of recent literature. 
This, too, is quite apart from the subtilties and contortions which 
are so often a grief to the reader’s soul. The true believer pene- 
trates beneath those subtilties, and schools himself even to an 
admiration of those contortions, and so is able to help us plainer 
people to something which even we can understand and like. 
Intelligunt quia credunt. Besides, such faith is catching; and 
the mere fact of reading a poem contained within the same lids 
with the enthusiast’s commentary becomes a pleasure which the 
humbler soul might otherwise have missed. 

There is, as we have intimated, a fast-growing esoteric litera- 
ture of exposition and comment,— part of it simply the expres- 
sion of the disciple’s loyal homage, part of it designed to win 
and educate the reluctant Philistine intellect to the comforts of 
a true faith. In the latter class, we reckon the excellent work of 
Prof. Corson, of Cornell University. More than half of it is, as 
it should be, made up of a selection from the shorter poems, giv- 
ing each complete; while these include what is perhaps the most 
readable and one of the most characteristic of the narrative 
pieces, “The Flight of the Duchess,” with which a beginner may 
well make his first attempt. The earlier part of the volume con- 
sists of a series of brief dissertations,— Spiritual Ebb and Flow in 
English Poetry, the Idea of Personality in Browning’s Poetry, 
Browning’s [alleged] Obscurity, the Dramatic Monologue, and 
Browning’s verse,— followed by “ arguments” of the poems con- 
tained in the latter part. The dissertations, especially the first, 
show a somewhat one-sided judgment, a curious unconsciousness 
both of Browning’s faults and of the merits of a different school, 
which is natural enough, and even to be commended, considering 
the writer’s aim and plan. The title of the book is well chosen, 
as showing that he is aware of the “study” his author needs. 
Indeed, those passages of Browning are rare and few which, like — 
Shakespeare, give at once keen delight to the uninitiated and the 
reward of labor to the adept. Here the miner’s toil must always 
count. It may be a nugget he strikes, or a bit of ore that ne 
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smelting, or (just as likely) a handful of intractable dust with little 
specks of gold. All are, with the same pious care, treasured up 
in the printed page just as they happened from the mine; and 
the painful mineralogist likes them all the better so. 

There is one reason of the very common failure to enjoy and 
appreciate Browning, which Prof. Corson seems hardly to ap- 
prehend. It is easiest seen by comparing him at that one point 
with Tennyson, whose stronger and weaker qualities are curiously 
supplementary to those of his equally gifted companion-in-verse. 
Tennyson is, to the last fibre of his intellect, an English poet. 
His memories, prejudices, affections, are thoroughly English. 
The topics he delights in are the English “idyll” of common life, 
or else legends (as of Arthur) and historic memories (as of all his 
dramas) racy of English soil. A home-keeping man, he has 
attained perhaps the most perfect mastery ever held by any poet 
over the peculiar melody of English speech and that “ magic of 
nature” which (as Matthew Arnold says) is a unique inheritance 
of the English tongue. The life of books, thought, and philo- 
sophie culture, which he loves so well to live in, is the life of the 
English university. We have found, in looking through the 
entire body of his verse, only three short passages in which there 
was an image or a sentiment wrought out upon a scene or a rec- 
ollection that was not wholly English. Prof. Corson has _ re- 
marked briefly upon this quality in Tennyson, but as if it were 
simply a mark of an aristocratic and conservative habit of 
thought, —nay, a mere anti-continental prejudice. To us it 
seems a great deal more,—as if he had, in fact, made it a part 
of his first consecration to literary tasks to limit himself to that 
one field, as interpreter of English life and explorer of the single 
riches of the English tongue. And how well he has succeeded . 
let his keen, energetic, and melodious use of the Saxon strain in 
that tongue declare, beside which every English poet, for at least 
three centuries back, is relatively Weak. 

In how large a part of Browning, on the other hand, we find 
not only the unconscious effect —upon dialect, tone, and mental 
habit — of a forty years’ expatriation from most things English, 
costing apparently all familiar knowledge of his native syntax, 
but a wilful preference given to foreign ways, situations, and 
style of character,— nay, a preference that seems very strange to 
us of what is most alien and abhorrent in the vices and crimes 
of Italian life; even (it should seem) a deliberate rejection of 
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those sweet and innocent features of it which we find so charm- 
ing in Miss Alexander’s Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Or, if we 
have a glimpse of these in the fresh, lovely idyl of Pippa Passes, 
how soon they are lost in the reek of the abnormal and unwhole- 
some tragedies that point its moral! And that one work, The 
Ring and the Book, which gives full sweep and play to the 
subtilties of his wonderful analytic touch, is, after all, but the 
tale, superbly told ten times over, with increasing power and 
effect, of a vulgar, dreary, and pitiful tragedy, having neither 
interest, comeliness, nor service, save to display that consummate 
craft. Browning’s astonishing power in what is here well called 
“dramatic monologue” is, in short, chiefly exercised by wilful 
choice upon what is morbid, repellent, and outlandish, the far- 
thest possible from what would readily win and hold a healthy, 
home-bred taste. 

One other point Prof. Corson has failed to notice, in speaking 
of Browning’s characteristics,— what we have called the wilful 
quality of his fundamental beliefs, or modes of thinking. In one 
way, this is a merit, and not a fault. It exhibits the poet in the 
attitude of a man of faith; and this, by a certain mental magnet- 
ism, is singularly bracing and invigorating to a mind that wavers 
and lapses for lack of faith. It is this, indeed, that gives him 
his guasi-sacred character to his devotees, and makes their hom- 
age of him into a sort of cwltus. Here they find, and truly find, 
his unique value as a religious poet,—as they will have it, the 
religious poet of this generation. In comparison, it may even be 
said, as Prof. Corson has said, that Tennyson is saturated with 
the sceptic philosophy of the day, and is, in fact, its poetic 
mouth-piece. But in another way — that is, intellectually — the 
quality we speak of zs a fault. A conviction held simply by 
grasp of will, as often appears to be the case with Browning’s 
vigorous assertions of a fundamental truth, makes a noble and 
bracing spectacle, as when arf athlete clings by sheer muscular 
effort, grasping with one hand, to an overhanging rock. But if 
anything should happen to paralyze that grasp! Compare, for 
example, La Saisiaz with In Memoriam, as its plot expressly in- 
vites the comparison. In the former, experience of the bitter 
tragedy of life issues in the vehement and passionate assertion of 
a sharply defined belief, to which an insolent and despairing 
blasphemy is offered as the only alternative. In the other, a pro- 
found reconciliation is effected by patiently facing and working 
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out to perfect clearness each, phase in which mortal grief has 
shown itself, until “patience worketh experience, and experience 
hope, and hope maketh not ashamed,” though it does not pretend 
to be knowledge, or even very clean-cut and positive opinion. 

It may be said, indeed, that the passion in the former does not 
represent the poet himself, but only the petulant weakling who 
has wrestled in the night-visions with the Lords of Life, and has 
not prevailed. There are, however, other examples in Brown- 
ing of the hard narrowness that belongs to a wilful creed. We 
might reckon among them the frequent forced and abrupt drag- 
ging in of the name of God, with more of French levity (as it 
looks to us) than of English gravity; also, as part of the same 
wilfulness, the queer and outlandish spelling,—Oluwmpos for 
Olympus and Numph for Nymph (in Numpholeptos). Or, in 
soberer things: thus, in Sludge the Medium, he seems wholly 
incapable of seeing anything but the vulgarest imposture, eager 
to deceive, or the crudest dupery, eager to be deceived, and the 
only test of truth a horsewhip, where many others find, to say 
the least, a curious study of mind under obscure physiological 
conditions: William Henry Channing, as we learn from his 
biographer, was a “table-tipping medium” of no common power. 
(Perhaps, however, the poem was meant to be humorous, though 
one would not suspect it.) Again, in the rationalizing criticism 
of the last half-century, which is both inevitable in itself and the 
indispensable solvent of obsolete opinion before new faiths can 
crystallize, Browning can find ground only to scoff and vilify,— 
as in his dream of a German university lecture in Christmas Eve. 
That is far enough from the temper of a philosophic poet, or of 
one who has any eall to trouble himself with philosophic or crit- 
ical matters. Doubtless, a solvent is apt to be acrid and biting 
to the palate, and is a very poor beverage to offer in place of the 
sincere milk of the Word, or the pure water of the river of life, 
clear as crystal. But one does not take out the acridity by rail- 
ing at it. And then, we do not eat our meals in a smelting- 
house, any more than we go for our faith to Géttingen. Because 
one justly prefers as food what is better for health as well as 
sweeter to the taste, he need not malign the smelting process, or 
abhor those fellow-mortals whom an evil destiny has bound to 
toil therein for the future advantage of us all. 

If any enthusiast should think that we profane too serious a 
matter by these irreverent remarks, we can only reply that our 
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few words are far from being meant as an adequate criticism of 
one of the very few highest literary reputations of the time. 
But a poet’s rank is not settled by the consenting eulogies of his 
admirers. It is determined very slowly, and only after taking 
into full account the points in which he may seem obscure, wil- 
ful, and wrong to the dullest of his contemporaries. . 

But it is of no use for this dullest of contemporaries to carp 
and criticise. He has read through the last small volume, of 
Parleyings, with longing now and then (it is true) for a little 
lucid English prose,—as in the short sermon on Evolution, pp. 
98-108,— but with increasing wonder at the intellectual wealth 
dispensed for near half a century by this master’s hand, with in- 
creasing delight at the pictures vividly sketched on the shifting 
canvas, with one special memory of admiration at the splendid 
twofold image, Prometheus and Artemis, that invests with new, 
strange life the faded forms of old mythology. The master’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning; and the master’s mind seems 
to pause with even more of reverence and less of wilfulness in 
its contemplation of the yet unfathomed mystery, which perhaps 
none other has approached with a more audacious or a gentler 
touch. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks Adams. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book is an indictment, not a history. It is history only as 
it traces a single line of sequence, among many others, in the first 
century of the Massachusetts colony; namely, the steps of its 
emancipation from the bigoted rule of a priestly class to the 
breadth of a constitutional and secular State. As an impeach- 
ment of that early rule, it is carefully drafted and learnedly 
sustained,— determined, too, by a strong hostile bias, as of an 
advocate in court, but in its profession of principle wholly void 
of animosity, even of reproach or blame. “As the working of 
the human mind is mechahical” (to quote the opening words of 
the eighth chapter), there is no room for any warp of passion: 
any moral judgment, even, of the facts would be inconsistent 
and illogical. They must be watched, merely, from the outside, 
as one might watch a game of billiards played by invisible hands, 
.and can only observe the mechanical impact of the balls. Each 
step is made, even ostentatiously, to result inevitably from that 
before, and to compel irresistibly that which follows. The only 
agent really at work is a blind “unknowable” fatal force. 
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The natural man appears, it is true, now and then, in language 
that savors of reproach or contempt (though we may be sure the 
author really feels no such illogical emotion), either against the 
agents of that bigoted and remorseless policy which plays so large 
a part in the early New England life, or (still more sharply) 
against the supposed class sympathies of their modern apologists. 
Here, the sympathies of the modern reader are sure to go with 
the author. We, at least, who have had a hand, however re- 
motely, in the later conflict for mental liberty, share by good 
right his lively repugnance at the proéeedings against the Bap- 
tists, the Quakers, and the victims of the witchcraft horror. The 
more plainly and unrelentingly the exact facts are known, the 
more completely the disguises and defences are stripped from 
those ferocious acts, all the more valuable is the lesson taught 
to us of this generation. The stern moral of this book should be 
not so much that such were the errors and crimes of those who 
founded our State, but that such is the fatal proneness of human 
nature itself, to be betrayed into like error and crime by the 
delusions and passions to which each generation is liable alike. 
This, we say, is the suggested, if not the intended, moral of the 
book. 

Still, the reader has another task before him, besides joining in 
the outcry against the bigotry of a bygone time, and besides 
rejoicing in the humaner temper and broader light of our day. 
It is, for one thing, to fill in the facts which were not needed in 
framing the indictment, and so get material for a fairer judg- 
ment of the men as well as of the particular acts under review. 
The judgment of history is often very different, and justly so, 
from that of a court which only sits upon certain crimes and 
misdemeanors. The judgment of the court is valid and indis- 
pensable, but its rules are narrower than will cover all the human 
life we have to judge. Human life includes motives as well as 
acts, aims as well as attainments, ideals as well as actual results. 
The fathers of our republic, as men, are to be judged by what they 
meant as much as by what they did. Even their mistakes and 
crimes, if looked at philosophically, require a different verdict 
from the off-hand one which simply contrasts their point of view 
with ours. And there are certain qualifications, which did not 
come into the plan and scope of this book, which yet are quite 
necessary to be borne in mind, if the book is to teach us its best 
truth in the best way. 
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It is commonplace, no doubt, to say that those founders should 
have the credit of what they really meant to do, and fairly 
succeeded in doing; which was to establish a free and orderly 
commonwealth, after their own pattern, doubtless, yet quite as 
free in theory as any in existence in their day, except, possibly, 
the Dutch. That it should be under ecclesiastical or “theo- 
cratic” control may be taken for granted, and was, in fact, inevi- 
table; but that it was primarily meant for the pure luxury of 
exercising priestly dominion — at the prodigious sacrifice it cost’ 
—it would be absurd to suppose. Nor do we imagine the 
author of this book really thinks so, though at times he seems to. 
It might be a little pedantic to cite the proofs, familiar enough 
to any attentive reader, which show that the creation of a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth was the dream of that age: the passion of 
the Civil War in England, the passion of Milton’s political pam- 
phlets, make proof enough for our purpose. That the founders — 
of Massachusetts fully shared this dream, independent of any 
personal motive of ambition, bigotry, or gain, there is abundant 
evidence; and that they tried honestly to realize it according to 
their lights, it is the common justice we owe them to acknowledge. 
They made mistakes, of course, and grievous ones; the particular 
mistakes they made being those which this book has faithfully 
set forth. But it does not appear, on the face of it, that these 
mistakes were worse or crueller than the mistakes their secular- 
ized descendants have made or are making now,— Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Chinamen being their victims, instead of the Sects our 
fathers dreaded and persecuted in their time. 

Again, it would be a great mistake —and one which Mr. Adams 
by no means falls into—to suppose that it was out of pure 
malice and hardness of heart that those victims were singled out 
as the prey of ecclesiastical fury. Of course, the founders knew 
the exceeding hazard and difficulty of the task they undertook. 
Control of a strip of thirty miles of seaboard, extending twenty 
miles back into a “ howling wilderness,” *— this control, too, held 
by doubtful (Mr. Adams holds, fraudulent) construction of the 
terms of their grant,—could be made secure by nothing less than 
strict unity of purpose and a certain military severity of grasp. 
The terms antinomian and anabaptist, harmless enough in their 
meaning now, signified to them all the vague dread which makes 
a good many people shudder now at the name of anarchist,— 


* See Quincy’s History of Harvard University, vol. i., p. 7. 
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intensified, besides, by religious hate and horror. The tradition 
of that horror had been burned in upon every religious memory 
by the exploits of the fanatics in Luther’s time, to say nothing 
of older tales of Bohemian frenzy that had not yet grown cold 
to men’s dread, or the wild scandals and disorders of that very 
time in England, testified and detailed in such authorities as 
Thomas Edwards’s Gangrena. No one is fairly entitled to judge 
the repressive acts of the Massachusetts colony, who has not 
well taken in the situation from that point of view. The acts 
were cruel and wrong; and, by the hints we get of the true 
character of the sufferers, as needless as they were cruel. Yet, 
doubtless, the men guilty of them thought they were doing well 
to destroy, if possible, the least chance of such disorders getting 
the first foothold in their narrow soil. To this justice, at least, 
they are entitled from their descendants. 

Mr. Adams seems to us to make a distinction without a differ- 
ence, when he says that the political unit of the colony was 
not the township, but the congregation; the truth being, as we 
understand it, that the two were as absolutely one, in the view 
of the Founders, as the mind and body of a man are one person, 
in the uses of common speech. If, however, his distinction were 
correct, it would give them the great praise of building better 
than they knew: since, as he says, that unit —so constructed, as 
it could not otherwise have been—has proved the toughest, the 
most vital, and the most serviceable element in working out the 
political destinies of this country. Even the restriction of the 
franchise to church members was — in their eyes, at least— essen- 
tial to the unity of the State, essential to its existence; and the 
flagrant injustice (as it clearly seems to us now) of giving its 
own form of worship public support was, without any question 
at all, politically wise and right. It is hardly more than fifty 
years since that unjust provision was removed,— with what effect, 
in the pitiful contentions of sects and demoralization of village 
life in remoter districts of New England, we have been told 
abundantly of late, and in the most foreboding strain, in the 
New York Post and elsewhere. The policy was as little need- 
less, or unjust, in its inception, as the establishing of a public 
school or a penitentiary. 

In speaking of Harvard College, Mr. Adams indulges in a curi- 
ous digression to ancient priesthoods, mysteries, and sacred books ; 
and surprises the reader, who has accepted the current view that 
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the college was from the beginning a power in the interest of 
mental emancipation, by persuading him that it was a piece of the 
same secret and stealthy craft, and in fact continued so down to 
the change of its charter in 1692; that, in short, its object was 
simply to strengthen and perpetuate the rule of a priestly caste 
by handing down its mysteries to a sacred order. It is difficult 
to speak of this— which is, of course, not the author’s view, but 
may be that of some of his readers — by any term more respect- 
ful than a “mare’s nest.” So far from being for the benefit of 
an exclusive order, the college, during the fifty years when it has 
been called “a true theological school,” graduated almost exactly 
as many laymen as ministers: the precise numbers are one hun- 
dred and seventy-five and one hundred and sixty-two. The 
“sacred writings” it gave its students, so far from being the 
secret mysteries of priestcraft, included (among what we know 
as on its earliest catalogue) such “ scriptures ” as Bacon’s Essays, 
the Advancement of Learning, and Camden’s Remains, with 
Homer, Plutarch, Pliny, Juvenal, and Horace. So far from being 
moved by “no loftier motive than intelligent self-interest,” as a 
priestly order, the founders of the college kept it intentionally 
so free that “it is impossible even at this day,” says President 
Quincy, “to devise any terms more unexceptionable or better 
adapted to assure the enjoyment of equal privileges to every 
sect and party.” Its policy in administration was so far from 
being exclusive, as dictated by the dominant party, that its two 
earliest Presidents were men of avowed “heretical” opinions on 
the then burning question of infant baptism; and the harsh dis- 
missal of President Dunster, effectively told by Mr. Adams, was 
when, after fourteen years of unmolested service, he had thought 
it his duty to make a public protest, to the alleged confusion and 
undermining of church discipline, against the established usage. 
In fact, Mr. Adams avowedly proves his charge, as against the 
first founders of the college, by arguments purely @ priori, gath-— 
ered among the Zufis and the Jews; and illustrates it by exam- 
ples so far @ posteriori as to be taken mostly from the diary of 
Cotton Mather, written about sixty years afterwards, when the 
ancient charter had been long abolished. 

In short, as we began by saying, the book is to be read as an 
ingenious, learned, and plausible indictment ; and needs a large 
amount of exposition and qualification before it can be dealt 
with as serious history. Its most instructive as well as most in- 
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teresting chapters are those later ones which tell of the founding 
of Brattle Church, the growth and political influence of the law- 
yers, and the circumstances which made the Congregational 
clergy, with their trained advocate Samuel Adams, the most 
stanch defenders of the Revolution. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of the French Revoiution. By H. Morse Stephens. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. Vol. I. : 

The very high praise which has been given to this history in England, 
and its republication with a Preface addressed to American readers, at- 
tract more than a common interest. A very solid history it is, judging 
from the first volume, and of great value to those who make a special 
study of the vast topic it deals with. Still, the ordinary reader, in ap- 
proaching it, needs to be told just what he may expect to find. Nearly 
fifty years have passed since the publication of the only history of that 
event of very high reputation,— Carlyle’s; and more than forty since 
Alison’s detailed and elaborate narrative in his History of Europe. 
Since these, no work of like pretension has appeared in England; while 
in France a body of literature upon the subject has grown up,— me- 
moirs, special studies, or critical histories,— positively appalling as they 
appear in the schedule of them given by Mr. Stephens in his Introduc- 
tion. And the first thing it occurs to us to say about this work is that 
it is a well-digested note-book of this mass of literature, with just 
enough of narrative to put things in their due place. It is not, in 
other words, a history such as would be written by a man of original 
force and mastery of style. He should have first digested this material 
thoroughly, and then should give it out in his own way in powerful, 
fluent narrative, enriched, but not encumbered by his literary wealth. 
That is*what makes history of the highest order; and that is what 
Carlyle did, with the merits and faults of his peculiar genius, fifty years 
ago. It appears, however, that Carlyle did not utilize even the material 
he might have had. For, disgusted at the rules of the British Museum, 
which did not allow him the use of a private room, or permission to 
wander at will among those heaped-up treasures, he fell back upon what 
he could get in easier ways; and the prodigious wealth of what he did 
use makes one marvel what that could have been which he left untouched. 

The numerous gaps thus left in our knowledge of the subject Mr. 
Stephens attempts to fill; and there is not a page of this thick volume 
which does not show the fruit of his painstaking study. Still, as we 
have said, his manner is rather that of the diligent compiler of a note- 
book than that of one who handles this mountain of material with a 
master’s hand. In fact, his work is, so to say, not readable or intelligible 
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to one who has not already a fair knowledge of the subject from 
other sources. This, to be sure, may be said, in a measure, of Carlyle. 
But then Carlyle’s is a work of art in itself; it has been called the 
epic poem of our century; it could not fail to be intensely interesting 
for what it is in itself, whatever the lurid and broken lights in which it 
suffers the main event to be seen. This, in comparison, is a dull and 
unattractive study. The style is clear but dry, and not wanting in lesser 
faults: such as the vile phrase “different to”; and the constant use 
of French terms just as if they were English,— “the old milices ” (p. 
481), “those young muscadins” (p. 482), ‘the premier échevin,” with 
great damage to the Jiterary quality. It makes no effort or pretensions 
at brilliant and effective narration. Where a story must be told,—as 
the taking of the Bastille or the mob of women at Versailles,— it is 
despatched in as brief and colorless a fashion as is possible. The 
strength of the author, and his great merit, consist in the detailed 
studies, whether of events or men, which give the reader a singular 
confidence in his conclusions, and enable one to correct, at many a 
point, the impression loosely got, it may be, from a dozen contradictory 
sources. 

Among the points we have marked to illustrate this quality of the 
book, we may note the following: the service in the States General of 
the country lawyers (p. 41), who had learned from Rousseau a genuine 
political enthusiasm, and were sent in preference to the untaught peas- 
antry ; the evil done by the contemptuous reception of the delegates at 
Versailles (p. 57); the characters of the king and queen (pp. 76, 88), 
on the latter of whom the judgment of history seems to grow more and 
more harsh as the facts are better known; the literary life of Paris (p. 
93), with its influence on public affairs; the condition, respectively, of 
the peasant and the médtayer (p. 176), with the circumstances of the pro- 
vincial riots (p. 182); the policy of Mirabeau (who is praised as the 
one great statesman of the epoch) in appealing to the provinces against 
Paris,— that is, iuviting civil war (p. 337),— a policy repeated later by 
Lafayette and by the Girondins; the unfavorable view taken of Lafay- 
ette’s qualities and aims, down to the “massacre”’ of July, 1791, which 
destroyed him with the people (pp. 157, 333, 463). We should also 
mention, as a feature of the book, the numerous brief and carefully 
studied sketches of many of the obscurer leaders of the Revolution. 
We find it, in short, a copious and valuable text-book of the results of 
a vast range of investigation, which must be utilized by the next great 
narrative historian, with the genius of a Motley as well as the patient 
industry of Mr. Stephens, who shall deal with this inexhaustible topic. 


History of the Town of Easton, Mass. By William L. Chaffin. Cambridge. 
John Wilson & Son. 1886, 

What first strikes you in this history is its thoroughness. Every page 
testifies to painstaking research. Take the more important features, the 
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topography of the town, its early settlement, its ecclesiastical life, its 
military experiences, its relations to education, its varied industries,— 
you are sensible that all available authorities have been consulted, and 
their evidence carefully woven into the narrative. The same complete- 
ness is found in less important matters. Open to the chapter entitled 
“ Old Abandoned Homesteads.” You go with the writer. You traverse 
old pastures, penetrate into what are now woodlands or rough thickets; ° 
until cellar-holes, mounds, “masses of lilies,” “groups of lilac bushes,” 
all do their part to reproduce in imagination a forgotten past. A like 
completeness is seen in the account of “ Highways,” and of the thirty-one 
“ Burial Places of Easton.’’ Indeed, in every part, nothing is slighted. 
But there is something more than mere thoroughness, whether in the 
collection of facts or in the statement of them. Toa remarkable de- 
gree, you are carried back to by-gone times, and comprehend how the 
men and women thought, felt, and acted. Where will you find a com- 
pleter statement, not alone of the actual facts, but equally of the motives 
and dispositions of the actors, than in the account of the bitter twelve 
years’ strife, from 1750 to 1762, about the location of a new meeting- 
house, or of the long controversy which terminated in the division of 
the Congregational church in‘o its two branches? It is questionable 
whether the people who were in the heat of the battle comprehended 
their own actions or their own spirit half as well as the reader of this 
book does. What curious light the chapter on “ Public Schools” throws 
on the intellectual condition of the third or fourth generation of Eng- 
lish people in America! Shattuck, in one of the earliest of our town 
histories, characterizes the first part of the eighteenth century as the 
“dark age” of education in Massachusetts. Ample evidence of the 
truth of his statement this latest of town histories furnishes. Try to 
comprehend the condition of things in which it was possible that the 
children of the town minister should be “unable to write their names 
when far along in their teens’?! Think of a New England town succes- 
. sively refusing to grant for the support of a school forty pounds, twenty 
pounds, ten pounds, five pounds, and then taking this action: ‘“ Voted 
and agreed to give three pounds to a schoolmaster for one year, to teach 
youth, to Read and to write, and to keep it at his own house, and to find 
himself diete ”; in six months repenting of its generosity and dismissing 
the master, and for nine long years refraining from doing anything 
whatever for the instruction of its children! What astonishing reading 
this is! Knowing that it was cheaper to pay a fine than to pay the 
schoolmaster, the town voted “to raise teen shillings in money to pay 
Mr. Benj? Drake for His paying ye fine yt ye town was likely to 
pay for want of a schcolmaster.” All this is a revelation of what? 
The conduct of the single town of Easton? By no means. It tells how, 
in many a town, the struggle with the wilderness and the savage had 
brought poverty to the purse and narrowness to the outlook of the de- 
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scendants of the grand men who landed at Plymouth and Boston, and 
by what slow steps the people of East town and of many another town 
in all points of the compass climbed back to higher conceptions of life. 

Judicial impartiality is another striking quality in this history. This 
is not a mutual admiration book, written to delight one’s fellow-citizens. 
The author has followed Cromwell’s command to the artist, “ Paint me 

“as I am.” Witness the full accounts of the painful occurrences in the 
early church fights. Witness the chapter upon the vices and crimes, 
from which earlier times were not free. These are dealt with in the 
same spirit of frankness with which the story of the grand industrial 
enterprises, which have made Easton a hive of industry, is told, or with 
which record is made of the superb generosity which has beautified the 
town and promoted all the best features of a noble town life. Nor are 
private opinions and prepossessions permitted to color the narrative. 
Probably, no series of transactions could be found more difficult to de- 
scribe impartially than those which divided in twain the town church, 
and removed Dr. Sheldon almost by violence from his old pulpit. Cer- 
tainly, none could have more elements of heat and passion in them or 
more clashing of deep and earnest yet widely differing convictions. 
But the whole story, told by one who represents fully the Unitarian side, 
is so absolutely fair that, could Dr. Sheldon and his friends come back 
into the flesh, they must pronounce it true and just altogether. 

Let us say another word about this history. It is eminently readable. 
You take up the solid tome, full eight hundred pages long. You say to 
yourself, “ No doubt, this will preserve a multitude of facts which ought 
not to be forgotten, and which will have great interest to the people of 
the town; but it must be dull and heavy to an outsider.” You open 
the book, and, to your surprise, you read from preface to conclusion with- 
out weariness. This is owing in part to the style, which is clear and 
direct, free from all verbiage or attempt at rhetorical effect. The pages 
are constantly lighted up by little, sly bits of humor,—as, when speak- 
ing of the purchase of a new bell, he says, “ Nearly fifty pounds were sub- 
scribed, Mr. Reed giving the largest sum (£3 18s.), his parishioners 
refraining with singular delicacy from exceeding the amount given by 
their minister.” The history is a treasury, too, of good stories illustra- 
tive of the men and times. I am tempted to quote the account of the 
mowing match, as showing how different were the training and habits 
of ministers fi'ty years ago. Eight or ten neighbors -had turned out to 
mow the parson’s grass. “A young giant,” named Argyle, “boasted of 
his ability to cut any one of them out of his swath.” An old gentleman 
who lived opposite the minister said, “I can give you a man who can cut 
a neater and wider swath than you, and quicker, too.” “ Bring him 
on,” said the young boaster. The upshot of the story is that Dr. Shel- 
don appeared, laid aside his study gown, took up his scythe, and in a 
few moments, amid the shouts of the by-standers, left the young man 
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far in the rear. We doubt whether Mr. Chaffin, with all his virtues, 
could emulate his stalwart predecessor. 

One lesson this biography of a town teaches with great thoroughness. 
It is this,— the folly of a compulsory unity in religious matters. We 
often regret the divisions and subdivisions of Protestantism, and long 
for the good old times, when all the people of a town gathered every 
Sunday under one church roof. Well, here we have such a town; and 
for years it was kept in perfect turmoil, simply because men and women 
were compelled to worship together in one spot, whether they wished to 
or not. And peace came, and kindly feelings, just as soon as they were 
permitted to worship where they wanted to and as they wanted to. We 
may clearly affirm that the era of charity and good feeling in religion 
dawned in Massachusetts when compulsory outward union gaye place to 
freest diversity. 

No one can read an honest and intelligent account of town life and 
growth like this before us, and not see that the golden age of the world 
or of our villages is not in the past, but in the present and the future. 
The Easton of 1727 was most likely quite as good as its neighbors. But 
would any sensible citizen of that town go back to the life of 1727, if 
he could? We do not mean simply: Would he exchange the smooth 
highways of now for the rough cart-paths of then, the trim comfortable 
homes of to-day for the log-cabins of his progenitors? But would he 
exchange intelligence for comparative illiteracy, sobriety in the mass for 
a largely diffused habit of intemperance, the wide-reaching enterprises 
and industries of the present for the narrow interests and plodding toil 
of the past? There can be but one answer. As an octogenarian, who 
had lived a lifetime in a town of good repute, once said: “ I have known 
three generations in this place. The children are better than their 
fathers, and they were better than the grandfathers.” This statement, 
however widely applied, is true. Every good history, whether of great 
State or little hamlet, proves clearly that “man is steadily falling up.” 

Mr. Chaffin has given us an admirable work. It must take its place 
among the best of our town histories. 


American Literature 1607-1885. Vol. I. The Development of American Thought. 
By Charlies F. Richardson. pp. xx, 535. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Prof. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, is the author of a Primer of 
American Literature, which has had a deservedly large sale. His present 
work is much more ambitious, and aims at being a philosophical history 
of literature as it has developed here in America,— an “isolated inheri- 
tance working freshly,” as he well calls it. The introduction and the first 
two chapters, on the “Race Elements in American Literature ” and the 
“New Environment of the Saxon Mind,” are conceived and executed in 
a manner to raise expectations which the remainder of the work does 
not ‘satisfy. This preliminary portion, while not evidencing a high crit- 
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ical genius, is yet full of sound sense; and we incline to side with the 
author in rejecting much of the material over which Prof. Tyler has 
worked indefatigably as in no proper sense literature. Prof. Richard- 
son’s selection of leading authors as main points in his history is much 
better than Prof. Tyler’s too generous hospitality for all the early preach- 
ers and pamphleteers. But Mr. Richardson offends against his own canon 
in treating at length of John Smith, not an American at all. A third of 
his volume, again, is gone before he touches the great orators, whom 
he embraces in one chapter; and this chapter brings us to Irving, the 
true beginning of our literature, when only half the volume remains 
to treat the present century. It is inevitable, then, that much of this 
remainder should resemble an expanded primer. Faults of proportion 
are not infrequent, as in the scant space given to Rey. Dr. Hedge and 
Col. Higgitison and the large space devoted to so recent a venture as the 
Andover Review. 

But, with all its faults, Prof. Richardson’s volume has the great merits 
of liberality of temper, comprehensiveness of view, and animation of 
style. The volume is thorougbly instructive and entertaining; and we 
cannot fail to regard it as the best account of our literature in the field 
it covers (poetry and fiction being reserved for a second volume) which 
has yet been published. It is in no sense a rival of Prof. Tyler’s 
detailed work; but, for most readers, it is much better adapted. Unita- 
rians certainly can hardly ask from an outsider fuller treatment or more 
generous appreciation of the work of American writers who have been 
connected with our body. Prof. Richardson’s estimate of Emerson is 
especially happy in its warm admiration, which stops short of the gro- 
tesque adulation which so many New Englanders seem to consider ra- 
tional criticism. 


The Story of the Saracens from the earliest times to the fall of Bagdad, 
by Arthur Gilman, M.A., is one of the best volumes in the “Story of the 
Nations” series. A simple but picturesque style adapts the book to 
younger readers, while the subject has been so thoroughly studied in 
the best authorities that there is probably no better volume of a popular 
cast for the more mature. Mr. Gilman’s annotated bibliography of 
some twenty pages is valuable even to the student of Mohammedanism, 
and one can easily see from looking it over what his spirit toward 
that great and essentially noble religion will be. The first half of the 
volume relates the life of the prophet of Allah. It is told with extreme 
fairness of appreciation ; and none, we imagine, but a bigoted Moham- 
medan could complain of its judgment. Mohammed is to the author a 
sincere enthusiast for religion and righteousness, whose success made 
the political element come to the front, but who remained to the end of 
his career one of the great reformers of the world. It is a pleasure to 
see the results of a scientific and catholic study of comparative religion 
thus adopted in a work which is intended for general reading; and Mr. 
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Gilman has done his work so well, without becoming a zealot for the 
prophet, as to deserve the thanks of all friends of truth in religion. The 
second half of the book tells the wonderful tale of Saracenic conquests 
and the fortunes of the empire to the fall of Bagdad the magnincent. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Studies in Ancient History, comprising a reprint of Primitive Marriage. By the 
late John Ferguson McLennan. A new edition. pp. xxxi, 387. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 

The Patriarchal Theory, based on the papers of the late J. F. McLennan. Edited 
and completed by Donald McLennan, M.A. pp. xvi, 355. Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

The pious care of Mr. Donald McLennan has raised a becoming memo- 
rial to his brother, the author of Primitive Marriage, in the two handsome 
volumes named above. In the first of these, he has much enlarged the 
number of examples of’ marriage by capture, collected by his brother 
for a new edition of that work, which, without exaggeration, created a 
new era in the study of institutions; while, in the second, he appears as 
the joint author of, about one-third of the work, and sole author of the 
remainder on the basis of Mr. J. F. McLennan’s papers. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a writer so original and a thinker so clear and thorough as 
the author of Primitive Marriage finds a literary executor of the high 
grade of Mr. D. McLennan. While not possessing his brother’s genius, 
he has yet done a work of which that brother need not have been 
ashamed. 

Mr. D. McLennan is, we should say, only too zealous in his polemic 
against Sir H.S. Maine; and his disposal of the Patria Potestas, of which 
Sir Henry makes so much account, is rather too thorough-going. The 
author of Ancient Law is hardly the person to put forward a theory sus- 
tained by only such a lack of evidence as Mr. McLennan will concede 
him. But the Patriarchal Theory receives a very damaging investiga- 

‘tion in this work, and we incline strongly to believe that the two soci- 
ologists have won the day over the jurist. 

As Mr. Andrew Lang has said, no hard and fast theory is justifiable 
yet, considering the few years only during which the origin of the family 
has been scientifically studied. But no progress made by later students 
is likely to take from Primitive Marriage its high distinction of opening 
an entirely new line of investigation in a manner that proved rare scien- 
tific power in its author. The Studies in Ancient History include sev- 
eral papers enlarging and defending the previous argument concerning 
exogamy and endogamy. ‘They discuss kinship in ancient Greece, the 
classificatory system of relationships, and the divisions of the ancient 
Irish family. -The two volumes are issued in a uniform binding, and 
in their externals are examples of the best work of the publishers. 


The Story of Spain, by Edward Everett Hale and Susan Hale, is di.- 
tinguished above the other volumes of the series to which it belongs 
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by the fulness of its quotations from the large and fascinating literature 
relating to that wonderful country; while ample reference to poet, histo- 
rian, novelist, and dramatist will guide the young reader onward. The_ 
history itself is told with the force and animation which we expect from 
the authors. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of the Nations: The Story of the Moors in Spain. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
pp. 280. 

A very skilful and interesting presentation of that brilliant and 
romavtic tale. The reader will especially value the numerous excellent 
illustrations and the ample citation of the story of the Cid (pp. 191-213). 
The writer’s sympathies are wholly, and perhaps deservedly, with the 
Moors against the Christians, little or no notice being taken of the vices 
of slavery and of the harem inseparable from Moslem civilization. “ The 
true memorial of the Moors is seen,” he says, “in desolate tracts of utter 
barrenness, where once the Moslem grew luxuriant vines and olives and 
yellow ears of corn; in a stupid, ignorant populatton, where once wit 
and learning flourished; in the general stagnation and degradation of a 
people which has hopelessly fallen in the scale of nations, and has de- 
served its humiliation.” So, too, the critic may add, has fallen the once 
brilliant civilization of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. From whatever 
cause, Mahometanism has never been able, except in presence of infe- 
rior races,— as in Central Africa, for example,— to hold its own. 


Studies in General History. By Mary D. Sheldon. Student’s Edition. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 556. 


The student or teacher who has material within reach for the needful 
filling up is greatly fortunate in finding such a guide as is given here. 
There is no effort after literary style or continuous narrative, but a 
wealth of suggestion and illustration very extraordinary in a text-book. 
The illustrations include extracts from literary and other movements of 
almost all sorts and periods, as well as maps and pictures showing such 
skill in selection and execution as to give the book a high value for those 
who do not easily get at libraries or museums of art. An introductory 
epistle “to the student”? explains the author’s method by showing how 
an original investigator would actually set about the explanation of the 
things that make up the history of England; and this method is carried 
out, in brief, through the volume in the form of summaries and tabular 
views of institutions and famous names, with very numerous extracts, 
such as we have indicated above. Thus, in an incredibly brief space, 
the characteristic features of a race or period are made-to stand out in 
clear relief,— ranging from the Egypt of Cheops to the Italy of Victor 
Emmanuel and the socialism of Lassalle. The method is re-enforced by 
numerous well-selected questions, and the volume closes with an excel- 
lent index. The vexed question how to spell Greek and other for- 
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eign names is sensibly decided by giving them in their most familiar 
English forms. 


Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D, By Caroline Hazard.— Prof. 
Diman, the author of The Theistic Argument as affected by Recent Theories, 
and of many a fine discourse from the pulpit and the platform, led the 
comparatively uneventful life of a minister and a college professor. 
Miss Hazard has not had before her the material for a rich biography ; 
and we are inclined to think that she would have done better to con- 
dense her memoir into a hundred pages, completing the volume with 
unprinted addresses. Yet the book will serve to quicken the memory 
of one of the noblest minds of the generation, a Broad Churchman who 
could appreciate the mission of every Church of Christendom while 
remaining loyal to his own sect. Tholuck’s saying, here quoted, ex- 
presses Prof. Diman’s temper of mind: “ When they [the extreme 
Lutherans] say to me, Nur Einheit, nur Einheit, I reply, Nur Wahrheit, 
nur Wahrheit!” He emphasized the human nature of Christ almost as 
much as a Unitarian would: “ While Christ was the ideal man, so it is 
ever to be the aim of every one in the same manner to realize the ideal 
man, and thus be also a manifestation of the Logos in the flesh.” But 
he was never able to call himself a Unitarian, though more than once 
solicited by Unitarian churches. The so-called Progressive Orthodox 
lost in Prof. Diman a champion distinguished by a frankness and cour- 
age unusual among them; and his premature death was a calamity 
not only to American scholarship, but to American religion. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Our Indian Mission and our First Missionary, Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, 
is the title of an earnest and touching memorial paper by Rey. J. H. 
Heywood, a Divinity School classmate of Mr. Dall. It is the record of 
the one genuine foreign missionary whom the Unitarian Church of 
America has produced, and of whom it may be justly proud. ‘The true 
apostolic spirit had full possession of Mr. Dall; but it was accompanied 
by a discerning mind which saw the inadequacy of the common mission- 
ary methods, and led him to rely on education and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with the theists of India as his most efficient proselyt- 
ing instruments. The intensity of Mr. Dall’s heroic nature found occa- 
sional expression in religious poems of a higb order, from one of which, 
“ The Southern Cross,” Mr. Heywood fitly quotes his vow of “ uttermost 
surrender.” (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Years of Experience. An Autobiographical Narrative. By Georgiana 
Bruce Kirby.— Mrs. Kirby’s reminiscences mostly concern the period of 
the ferment of ideas which prevailed in New England between 1840 and 
1850. A third part of her interesting volume is devoted to Brook Farm, 
where, if one of the minor characters, she was certainly of the keenest 
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observers of the peculiar society about her. Mesmerism, hydropathy, 
and all the other isms of the day found in her direct and unconven- 
tional mind no small appreciation; while she was too sensible to be 
altogether carried away by them. In prison reform, Mrs. Kirby was 
a pioneer under Mrs. Eliza Farnham, at Sing Sing. Of the anti-slavery 
days, she gives us many striking incidents from her diversified career in 
the various sections of our country. Without belonging to the first rank 
of autobiographies, her clear and candid narrative deserves a place 
among the best private records of the time which it covers. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Civitas, the Romance of our Nation’s Life. By Walter L. Campbell. 
Mr. Campbell well describes his poem as 
. “ A plain terrestrial verse 
Which some may like, which many more may curse.” 

But he should have allowed for the existence of a third division who, 
like ourselves, neither “like” nor “curse,” but laugh,—i.e., as long as 
we are not compelled to read more than a few lines of this remarkable 
allegory of Civitas, Libertas, Monarchia, and Anarchia. “Plain” verse 
is a good name for lines like these : — 

“Till now, where’er we look, we see but rings, 

Associations, corners, unions, pools, 

Or simply corporations make the rules 


Which run the markets and prescribe the price 
We pay for food, for furniture, for ice,” etc. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Die Theologie des Alten Testaments, in ihrer geschichtlicher Entwick- 
elung dargestellt. Von August Kayser. (Kayser was one of the ablest 
critics of the school of Reuss and Kuenen, and a professor of theology 
at Strasburg for the twelve years preceding his death in 1885. He had 
great strength and penetration of mind, was master of his subject, and 
wrote in a style quite remarkable in a German for its terseness and clear- 
ness. Prof. Reuss furnishes a preface to this posthumous publication.) 

La Théologie de l’Ancien Testament. Par M. Charles Piepenbring. 
(On the same lines as the preceding work. The Strasburg pastor fol- 
lows the best German authorities, and has the Frenchman’s gift of 
exposition.) 

Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Von C. P. Tiele. (Part first, ex- 
tending from the earliest times to the death of Sargon II. “ Not only,” 
says Prof. Francis Brown, “the best existing history of Babylon- 
Assyria, but also one of the very best histories of any ancient land or 
people.’’) 
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Die Offenbarung Johannis. Von E. Vischer. (Vischer, a theological 
student, considers the Apocalypse to have been the work of a Jewish 
author, writing in the same spirit as other Jewish apocalyptic writers. 
His book was then taken up by a Christian, and adapted to his purposes. 
It remains to be seen how this new theory, which has been adopted by 
Prof. Ad. Harnack, will stand critical examination.) 

Das Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche. Von Carl Weiz- 
sicker. (A very valuable work, expounding the modified Tiibingen 
view of primitive Christianity, and “thoroughly representative of the 
present state of theological criticism in Germany.”) 

Die Synoptischen Evangelien. Von C. Holsten. (Prof. Holsten takes 
the ground that Matthew’s Gospel is the oldest, and that Mark and then 
Luke were directly dependent upon it.) 

Die Gleichnissreden Jesu. Von A. Jiilicher. (The first part of a 
treatise on the parables from a liberal stand-point, treating of their gen- 
uineness, nature, object, and value, as a whole.) 

Die Religionen der Volker. Von A. Reichenbach. (A series of vol- 
umes for popular use.) 

Geschichte des Pietismus. Won A. Ritsch]. (Second part of the third 
volume.) 

Grundriss der Religions-Philosophie. Von B. Piinjer. (An outline of 
the lamented Prof. Piinjer’s own system, which he intended to develop 
later in a treatise.) 

Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie. Von R. Faleckenberg. (An outline 
of the history of modern philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa to the pres- 
ent time, on the model of Zeller’s Grundriss.) 

Das Leben Dr. August Tholuck’s. Von Prof. L. Wittwe. (Second and 
last volume of this excellent biography.) 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By Charles Bigg, D.D. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1886. A fine work, in sympathy with Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen’s Continuity of ChristiansThought. The author is to be 
ranked with Archdeacon Farrar in his liberal views concerning future 
punishment, while his estimate of Celsus is such that we should imagine 
the Rey. John Bampton would rise from his grave to inquire if the 
pagan opponents of Christianity are to find eulogists in his lectures.) 

The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. Volume VIII. (The last 
volume, on the post-apostolic age, of Ewald’s great history, translated by 
Rey. J. F. Smith.) 

Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. (A valuable primer.) 

Commentary on the Quran. By Rev. E.M. Wherry. Vol. IV. (This 
final volume has little of the aggressive missionary tone of the earlier 
ones. The work, as a whole, is not much more than a reprint of Sale, 
though the introductions to the several chapters are valuable.) 
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The Stone Lore of Syria. By C. R. Conder, C.E. (A treatise on the 
monuments of Palestine from the earliest recorded times to the close of 
the dominion of the Franks. ‘A very serviceable hand-book of Syrian 
antiquities.”) 

The Picture of Jesus. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. (This second volume 
of Rev. Mr. Haweis’s series on Christianity shows that it will have little 
value for sober minds except as a sign of the doctrinal freedom allowed 
in the English Church. He depicts Jesus as a true and proper man, 
naturally born, and rising from the dead only as others are said to have 
risen, his divine nature being simply “a spiritual influence transfusing 
his humanity.” The treatment is too often flippant, sensational, and 
inaccurate.) 

Palestine in the Time of Christ. By E. Stapfer, D.D., of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Harwood Holenden. 

Jerusalem, Bethany, and Bethlehem. By J. L. Porter, D.D. 

Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rey. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

Man's Knowledge of Man and of God. By Rey. R. T. Smith. (The 
Donellan Lectures for 1884-85. An able work.) 

The Service of Man. Au Essay towards the Religion of the Future 
by J. C. Morison (the English positivist). 


History and Biography. 

The Provinces and the People of the Roman Empire from Cesar to 
Diocletian. By Theodor Mommsen. (Two new volumes, the last instal- 
ment of Mommsen’s great history, of special interest to theologians.) 

The History of Greece. By Max Duncker. (The second volume of— 
this division of Duncker’s History of Antiquity.) 

Studies in Religious History. By Ernest Renan (Includes papers on 
Francis of Assisi, Port Royal, and Spinoza.) 

The English Church and its Bishops. 1700-1800. By Rey. Charles J. 
Abbey. 

The Historical Basis of Modern Europe. By Archibald Weir, M.A. 

History of Modern Europe. Vol. II. 1815-1848. By C. A. Fyffe. . 

The English in America. By J. A. Doyle. (Two volumes on the 
Puritan Colonies.) 

History of the University of Oxford. By G. C. Broderick. (A brief 
hand-book.) 

Some Verdicts of History Reviewed. By William Stebbing. 

Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. By Edwin Hodder. 
(An excellent biography.) 

Life of Richard Baxter. By J. H. Davies. 

Life of Rosmini Serbati. Edited by W. M. Lockhart. 

Memoirs of Charles Greville. (The final volumes, 1852-60.) 

The Lives of the Sheridans. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Verdi. An Anecdotic History. By A. Pougin. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Le Socialisme d’Etat. By M. Leon Say. 

The Railway Problem. By J. 8S. Jeans. 

Money and Civilization. By A. Del Mar. 

Industrial Ireland. By Robert Dennis. 

Teutonic Mythology. (The last volume of the translation of Grimm.) 

In the Wrong Paradise. By Andrew Lang. (Diverting tales founded 
upon classical and folk lore.) 

Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. Translated, with notes and an intro- 
duction, by B. Bosanquet. 

The Development of Taste, and Other Studies in Aisthetics. By W. P. 
Begg. 

An Introduction to Browning. By Arthur Symons. (One of the best 
books on Browning.) 

The Arabian Nights. (Lady Burton’s attractive edition, in rhythmical 
prose, of her husband’s translation. Prepared for household reading by 
J. H. McCarthy.) 

Recent American Books. 

The Self-revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D. 

Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

Last Evening with Allston, and Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Rambles in Old Boston, N.E. By Rey. E. G. Porter. 

Philosophy of Wealth. By Prof. J. B. Clark. 

Co-operation in a Western City. (Minneapolis.) By Albert Shaw. 


Notes. 
Rey. Sir George W. Fox has completed his biography of Bishop 
Colenso.— Mr. Herbert Spencer is reported to be writing his autobiog- 


raphy.— Mr. Humphrey Ward will edit a jubilee volume on the reign 
of Queen Victoria, a survey of fifty years of progress, after the manner 
of our own centennial volumes. Jt will contain chapters by Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Thomas Brassey, Sir W. Anson, Sir H, S. Maine, Leon- 
ard Courtney, Prof. Huxley, Matthew Arnold, and other specialists. 
The English critics find little of value in the two volumes of 
Hayward’s Letters. The Westminster Review will hereafter appear 
as a half-crown monthly In the last Universalist Quarterly, Prof. 
E. W. Claypole examines Rey. Dr. Warren’s book on Paradise Found 
from a scientific stand-point. The main criticism, of course, is the ob- 
vious one that, when the North Pole, which Dr. Warren makes the site 
of Eden, was the centre of a habitable region, no human beings were 
in existence. The first volume of a manual edition of the Septua- 
gint, based on the Vatican manuscripts, and edited by Dr. Swete, will 
be issued by Cambridge (England) press in a few months. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY. 

Contemporary Life and Thought in the United States: University Education. 
By President C. K. Ad:ms. (Contemporary Review.) 

M. Renan’s Later Works. By Andrew Lang. (Fortnightly Review.) 

The New Reformation. By Rev. Charles Voysey. (Fortnightly Review. 

“Locksley Hall’? and the Jubilee. By W.E. Gladstone. (Nineteenth entury.) 

The Zenith of Conservatism. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 

Idio-psychological Ethics. By Prof. H. Sidgwick. (Mind.) 

The Perception of Space, I. By Prof. W. James. (Mind.) 

State Education in America. (Westminster Review.) 


FEBRUARY. 
The Laws of Habit. By Prof. W. James. (Popular Science Monthly.) 
Science in Religious Education. By D.G.Thompson. (Popular Science Monthly.) 
Theology as an Academic Discipline. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Contemporary 


Review. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Through the Gates of Gold. A Fragment of Thought. Price 50 cts. 
Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Price 


-00. 
Franklin in France. From Original Documents, most of which are now published 
for the First Time. By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Price $3.00. ~ 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

A Half Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. Price $1.00. 

Dr. Channing's Note-book. Passages from the Le ape at Manuscripts of Will- 
iam Ellery Channing. Selected by his Grand-daughter, Grace Bllery Channing, 
Price $1.00. 

Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day. By Robert Browning. 


Price $1.25. 
From Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 
The Blossoming Rod, and Other Poems. By S. H. Palfrey (E. Foxton). 


From Scribner & Welford. New York. 
The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. Price $2.00.— For sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Carruth. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of the Normans. Told chiefly in Relation to their Conquest of England. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Price $1.25.— For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. 
The Story of the Moors in Spain. By Stanley Lane-Poole, B.A., M.R.A.S. With 
the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. Price $1.50. 
Years of Experience. An Autobiographical Narrative. By Georgiana Bruce 
Kirby. Price $1.25.— For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. 
Civitas. The Romance of our Nation’s Life. By Walter L. Campbell. Price 
$1.00.— For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co, 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg.) Price $3.00. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

History of Modern Philosophy. Descartes and his School. By Kuno Fischer. 
Translated from the Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Price $3.50. 

The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Czsar to Diocletian. 2 8 ‘Theodor 
Mommsen. Translated, with the author’s sanction and additions, by William P. 
Dickson, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Price $6.00 for two volumes.—For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat. : 

Some Problems of Philosophy. By Archibald Alexander. Price $1.00. 

Old Faiths in New Lights. By Newman Smyth, Price $1.50.— For sale by Estes 


& Lauriat. 
PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES. 


Prudence Crandall’s School, and its Moral for To-day ; also, The Salvation 

Army. Two vigorous Papers by Rey. John C. Kimball. 1 

Seventh Annual pepe of the Associated Charities of Boston; Report of the ‘ 

New Haven Board of Associated Charities. The results of this sympathetic and : 
judicious method of practical benevolence are well shown. ; 

Sarah Winnemucca’s Practical Solution of the Indian Problem. By E. P. Hirsh ’ E 
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Spiritualism in the Old Testament, Ilustrated from the Book of Ezekiel. 
John Page Hopps. a < 
The Southern Letter: Tuskegee, Alabama. Prof. Washington's little sheet, show- __ 
ing the good work of his college for the colored ei soe : 7 
Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts. By George R. Stetson. Reprinted from 
the Andover Review. e 
Possible Limitations of the Elective System. By G. H. Palmer. From thes 
two articles. 
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Erratum.— On page 105 (February number), line 28, read impossi il 
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TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE ACT. 


Most persons, doubtless, regard this law as having its 
greatest importance in the fact that it requires all the 


vacancies, which occur in more than fourteen thousand 


~ places in the departments at Washington and in the largest 
custom-offices and post-offices of the country, to be filled by 
selections from the most worthy of those who have passed 
the examinations for which the act provides. It was, in- 
deed, an immense gain for justice, character, and good 
administration to take so many places from the spoils of 
partisans and the favoritism of great officers, and make 
them the direct rewards of superior merit, shown by open 
and honorable competition. So much vicious patronage was 
suppressed by enabling so many to practically put them- 
selves into office by their own merits. 

The achievement is all the more salutary because it has 
established a fruitful principle, sure, in due time, to be 
applied to nearly all the offices filled by appointment in 
the vast range of the federal service. Nevertheless, that 
view of the act is narrow and superficial. Its importance 
is almost as much in what it condemns as in what it re- 
quires to be done. As an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion in some of its most vital parts, very few acts —none 
passed in this decade—have an equal significance. Its 
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deep and far-reaching influence is to be found hardly more 
in our administration, to which its direct provisions are con- 
fined, than in our party politics, which it but incidentally 
affects,— yet so profoundly affects that political parties have 
already been more disturbed and divided by it than by 
every other law of Congress since the great issues of slay- 
ery were settled. 

The processes of applying the law and the rules go quietly . 
on in the little office of the poorly paid Commissioners; 
the absorbing purpose being to fill the vacancies with the 
most meritorious applicants, in point of character and capac- 
ity, regardless of political opinions and party politics,—a 
very justifiable and soothing purpose one would think. 
Nevertheless, the execution of no law of our time has filled 
the demagogues and patronage-mongers of both parties with 
such wrath and despair. 

There are still vast numbers of good citizens indifferent 
or hostile, from lack of information; yet I think it may be _ 
said that never before the civil service act had there been a 
law which the most intelligent and worthy citizens of both 
parties so generally and earnestly wished to see enforced. 
At this moment, the issue made by this act, which four years 
ago the politicians scorned as the foolish, impracticable 
scheme of a few doctrinaires and enthusiasts, far more than 
any other perplexes and divides both the great parties,— 
not merely in national politics, but in State and municipal 
politics as well. A formidable issue, indeed, and almost as 
much moral as political. Nor shall we fully grasp its 
potency, if we fail to take notice that, more promptly than 
any other, than even that of slavery itself, it dictated a can- 
didate and determined the election of a President,—a Presi- 
dent whose resolute fidelity to civil service reform, in 
various ways and despite much to be regretted, will have an 
honorable record in the historic pages of these times. 

It is a curious and significant fact that the extreme par- 
tisans, in whose eyes that patriotic indepen dence in polities 
in which this reform has its origin and strength is the one 
unpardonable sin of political life, have themselves not only 
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repudiated their own theory, and divided and enfeebled 
their own party, by being insubordinate to its leaders and 
unfaithful to its declared principles, but have maligned and 
persecuted their President for not going into disastrous re- 
bellion with them. 

It is plain enough that the positive requirements of the 
civil service act are utterly inadequate as direct causes of 
these disturbances,— as much so as was the election of Lin- 
coln as a cause of the Rebellion. The real cause and ex- 
planation are to be found in the vicious practices and 
unfounded claims of parties which the act condemns, in its 
far-reaching principles which are seen to be fatal to the 
profits and trade of partisan politics, and in the true con- 
struction of the Constitution concerning appointments and 
removals which the act declares and enforces. 

To make these points clear, we must glance at the great 
outlines of the Constitution. It stands before us in three 
fundamental divisions,— the Legislative Department, the Ju- 
- dicial Department, and the Executive Department. The 
preservation of each, with all its authority and independence 
unimpaired, and of all, in their grand counterpoise and equi- 
librium, is regarded by every statesman as the supreme con- 
dition of national stability and safety. For the President to 
interfere with the functions of the courts or for the legis- 
lators to take to themselves any of the functions of the Pres- 
ident is not only an invasion and usurpation, by which the 
counterpoise and stability of the whole are impaired, but an 
enfeeblement of the invaded department for self-defence in 
the same degree that it is a re-enforcement of the invader 
for further aggressions. 

Looking first to the Legislative Department, we find that 
it — that is, Congress — has, subject to the veto of the Presi- 
dent, not only the sole power of making, amending, and 
repealing all laws, but the sole power of proposing, or of 
calling a convention for proposing, all amendments to the 
Constitution. Now, members of Congress, of State Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, who alone can vote on any law 
or constitutional amendment, are all elected officers. They 
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are also representative officers, standing especially for the 
interests and opinions of their constituents and localities, and 
have therefore short terms of office. They are elected, with 
very rare exceptions, by the party majority; and they are 
not apt to fail in party zeal. 

The President, who has in his veto the residue of legisla- 
tive power not vested in Congress, is also an officer elected 
by the party majority. In his legislative capacity, he is a 
representative officer, and as much as a member of Con- 
gress, is bound to be faithful to the policy and principles 
upon which he was elected. He therefore has a short, fixed 
term of office. 

Here, then, in the Legislative Department, in a part of the 
Executive Department, and through the elections they re-— 
quire and the co-operation they facilitate,— yet wholly sep- 
arate and quite remote from all appointments and removals 
whatever,— we find a natural and ample sphere provided 
by the Constitution, wherein the party majorities, by their 
elected officers, not only from every section, but directly rep- 
resenting the aggregate vote, have the supreme, unchal- 
lenged right and opportunity to propose every possible 
change in the Constitution, to make, amend, and repeal 
every law, and to guide and enforce every policy, principle, 
and purpose under which the activities, powers, and will of 
this great nation can be expressed or developed. No officer 
so high, none so low, in the whole range of official life, 
that his functions, his tenure, his salary, his responsibility, 
his promotion, his removal, are not subject to the will and 
acts of this party majority, in the orderly exercise of its 
power over the Constitution and the laws. What greater 
authority can a party need? But let us take notice that 
this power by its proper exercise embraces no patronage, 
no executive control of appointments or removals, no right 
to compel executive officers to do party work or contribute 
money for party treasuries. What grander sphere can a 
people safely open to its party leaders? 

Turning next to the Judiciary Department, we find not 
the least sphere for party politics, but only an authority for 
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determining the true meaning of the laws and the Consti- 
tution, and deciding controversies which arise under them. 
And the judges, being neither political nor representative 
officers, are not elected, but are appointed ; and they have no 
fixed term of office. 

Lastly, we have the Executive Department, whose su- 
preme function, aside from the veto power of the President, 
it is to execute and enforce the laws in the sense of their 
interpretation by the courts. The simple duty of such an 
enforcement excludes the idea of their execution in any par- 
tisan spirit or to serve any party purpose. 

Standing next to the President are the heads of the seven 
great departments,— the members of his cabinet,— who by 
the Constitution are in express terms made his legal advisers. 
The veto power and the execution of the policy approved 
by the people in his election come within the range of this 
advice. For these reasons they are, like the President, in 
an important sense, political as well as executive officers. 
It is essential, therefore, to the harmony and vigor of the 
administration, as well as in the theory of the Constitution, 
that they should share the political opinions of the President. 

The large and somewhat discretionary power which, per- 
haps, a few other high executive officers at home, and some 
of our diplomatic representatives abroad, must exercise, 
make it desirable that they should be in political accord 
with the administration. We cannot take space for exact 
statements on this point. In the long range of subordinate 
grades in the executive service, and in the clerical force of 
the legislative and judicial departments, numbering in all 
nearly a hundred thousand,— and by the Constitution desig- 
‘nated “inferior officers,’’—there is not one whose functions 
are either representative or political ; and accordingly there 
is not one who is elective or whois by the Constitution 
given a fixed term of office. But all are appointive, like judi- 
cial officers, for no definite term,— all, in short, are regarded 
by the Constitution as non-political officers. They are, in 
fact, mere ministerial or clerical officials engaged in doing 
the public business, which in itself is in no sense political, 
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and which should be done in the same way at all times, 
whichever party may be in power and whatever the politics 
of those dealing with the government. It is an affront to 
the fundamental provisions and inmost spirit of the Consti- 
tution, as it is to common sense, to say that any particular 
views of party politics are qualifications for such an office. 
Not one of these inferior officers has been designated by 
the people presenting or defending their policy; not one of 
them has any discretion in that particular; every one of 
them acts under instructions from their official superiors, 
whom they are bound to obey. 

The partisan spoils-system theory, that postmasters and 
collectors are political officers, bound to work for the domi- 
nant party, is as absolutely without warrant in the Consti- 
tution as it is repugnant to all sensible methods of doing 
the public business. It is as disastrous when enforced there 
as it would be if enforced in banks, insurance companies, or 
lunatic asylums. 

The Constitution, which confers the appointing power for 
the executive department upon the President, subject to the 
confirmation by the Senate, provides for vesting the appoint- 
ment of those inferior officers, for that part of the govern- 
ment, in the heads of the several executive departments, 
who best know both the business qualitications needed and 
the business capacity of those in the service, thus separating 
that part of the appointing power wholly from the legisla- 
tive department ;,that is, from the only constitutional sphere 
of political majorities and party politics. The power of 
promotion and removal is but a part of, or incident to, the 
power of appointment; and it is an obvious suggestion of 
the Constitution, as it is a plain moral duty and an abso- 
lute condition of economy and efficiency in doing the public 
business, that the exercise of this power should have su- 
preme reference to personal merit, and no reference to party 
polities. 

Such, in brief, is the true theory and sphere of political 
parties and public administration embodied in the federal 
Constitution. 
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Let us next see what sort of an administrative system 
has been built upon these constitutional principles, or, 
rather, has been allowed to overgrow them. 

Until Jackson's administration, these principles prevailed. 
There had been less than a hundred removals altogether. 
But a greed for patronage had been growing; and partisan 
schemes for securing it had been matured, especially in New 
York, under the lead of Burr and Van Buren. The first 
great victory for patronage and spoils was made in 1820, 
when Crawford, the secretary of the treasury, and a candi- 
date for the Presidency whom Van Buren supported, seek- 
ing places for his followers, caused a retrospective law to be 
hastily passed, giving collectors, naval officers, surveyors, 
and other officers of the customs service, for the first time, 
a four years’ term of office, thus bringing them into all 
presidential contests,— a fundamental change, which aroused 
the fears of Madison and Jefferson, and caused the latter 
to declare that “it introduced a principle of intrigue and 
corruption which would make these officers the sycophants 
of their senators.” No prediction has ever been more 
lamentably fulfilled. 

Yielding to a clamor and savage pressure for office and 
revenge thus stimulated, and by no means unwelcomed by 
his fierce partisan spirit, President Jackson made more than 
two thousand removals, which like his appointments were 
mainly for political reasons. In plain repugnance to the 
whole theory of the Constitution, he advocated and enforced 
partisan “rotation in office” asa right of the office-seeker 
and a sound policy in administration. Here, indeed, was 
a new system,—a sort of administrative revolution, at which 
all candid and thoughtful minds were disgusted and alarmed. 

The true spirit of the new system, its first adequate 
expression in language, was proclaimed in 1832, when Sena- 
tor Marey of New York, speaking in the Senate of the 
politicians of that State, made the memorable and infamous 
declaration that “they see nothing wrong in the rule that 
to the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” Very soon, 
this savage old war-cry of the pirate and the robber, thus 
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adopted and enforced in the highest places of the nation, 
was welcomed and repeated by the selfish and scheming 
politicians in the caucuses, conventions, and election dis- 
tricts —federal, State, and municipal alike —all over the 
Union. Morality and capacity fell in the great market of 
politics in the same degree that influence, patronage, and 
spoils were thus made the motive force of parties. 

The tens of thousands of appointed offices,— federal, 
State, and municipal,—and the tens of millions of their 
salaries, soon came to be regarded as the legitimate prizes of 
party victories, which the little servile politicians were to 
win and the great officers and party-mongers were to appor- 
tion. Unscrupulous work for the party and unmanly ser- 
vility to its leaders, in great part, took the place of upright 
character and superior capacity as the test alike for getting 
office and for avoiding removal. Fidelity to principle, true 
manliness of character, and patriotic regard for the public 
interests lost power in politics; while patronage, manipula- 
tion, and party discipline became more and more potential. 
The will of the majority thus secured was the only “ higher 
law” of parties. Each party, as it triumphed, regarding the 
public as its victim and treating it as its enemy, held it to 
be both a right and a duty to turn out all the adherents of 
the other party, and to give all the places to its own 
workers, who claimed them by right of conquest. 

Such a system was insatiable; and the cry for more offices, 
more patronage, more removals, more rapid rotation, and 
larger salaries resounded in all the lower spheres of polities, 
where the great principles of the Constitution were scorned 
or forgotten. 

To make more patronage, all the postmasters with an 
annual compensation of $1,000 or more were, in 1836, de- 
prived of the stable tenure of the Constitution by subjecting 
them to a four years’ term, and making them subject to 
confirmation by the Senate ; thus making these officers and 
all those serving under them not only a part of the patron- 
age of senators and of the vast mass of spoils to be won in 
every presidential election, but teaching them the false and 
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pernicious lesson that they are political officers bound to 
act as lieutenants of a party,—a provision which now ex- 
tends to about twenty-five hundred postmasters, and re- 
quires from five to six hundred confirmations by the Senate 
annually, or more than at the rate of two confirmations 
every day of its session. 

To make still more patronage in the departments, and in 
the local offices all over the Union, an excessive number of 
officers and places were provided for, and supernumeraries 
were forced on to the pay-rolls. In the Bureau of Engravy- 
ing at Washington, for example, it was found, a few years 
ago, that nearly twice as many persons were employed as 
needed; and one-fifth of those in the New York custom- 
house were peremptorily discharged as supernumeraries. 

Office-seeking by members of Congress,— threatening, pa- 
lavering, wheedling, begging in the departments and at the 
executive mansion for promotions, removals, and appoint- 
ments,— delayed legislation and degraded Congress in the 
estimation of the people. Gen. Garfield, while in Congress, 
said that one-third of the time of members must be given to 
office-seekers, and that the solicitation of members forced 
unworthy men into office. It is unquestionable that the 
more unscrupulous candidates for election to Congress were 
able, under the spoils system, to gain seats by the wholesale 
promise of places in the public service, which, I hardly need 
say, is a most pernicious form of bribery and corruption, to 
which the most worthy candidate would not descend. 

Upon the Senate, these departures from the principles of 
’ the Constitution have been highly demoralizing and disas- 
trous. When work and zeal for a party took the place of 
personal merit as tests for appointments, it was natural, if 
not inevitable, that senators should regard those who had 
worked for them, or would serve them or their faction in the 
next election, as having the highest claims. It was easy for 
senators to secure promises to provide for their own re- 
tainers and electioneering agents from persons before them 
for confirmation,— as collectors and postmasters, for example. 
Secret sessions of the Senate for action on all nominations 
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concealed these corrupt bargains. In that way, senators be- 
came potential in State and municipal politics; and their own 
elections became more and more scandalous and corrupt. 
There are probably three thousand federal officials in New 
York City alone who are subordinate to officers confirmed 
by the Senate. Between 1864 and 1870 there were four 
collectors there, all of the same party; and within fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five secular days of that period sixteen 
hundred and seventy-eight removals were there made, almost 
wholly for mere partisan reasons,— more than at the rate of 
one every day! Most of them were made on the demand 
of New York senators. It was this vast and corrupt power 
of patronage which emboldened Senators Conkling and 
Platt for their attempt to force the President to accept their 
candidate for a collector. The great uprising of the higher 
sentiment against such usurpation overthrew Mr. Conkling, 
and made the early triumph of reform possible. 

It was but a step from the first prostitution of senatorial 
authority to that practical arrangement, acted upon for 
more than a generation (though now greatly enfeebled), 
which is known by the euphonious name of the “ Courtesy 
of the Senate.” According to this courtesy, senators enjoy 
a substantial control of nominations for their own State, on 
the condition that they allow the same monopoly and pre- 
rogative to the senators from other States,—a vicious and 
corrupt bargain, which repudiates senatorial duty in the 
same degree that it helps subservient partisans into office 
and degrades the moral tone of official life. No one can be 
surprised that the Senate desired to shroud such an exercise 
of its authority in absolute secrecy. Therefore, nothing is 
more natural, though nothing can be more despotic, suspi- 
cious, and indefensible, than that part of its rules which still 
requires not only the turning out of the reporters and the 
people from its chamber, and the bolting of its doors, when- 
ever it acts on nominations, but that every officer of the Sen- 
ate shall be dismissed and every senator shall be expelled, 
who shall venture to tell one of his constituents what he said 
or how he voted at any one of these secret sessions, though 
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nothing can be clearer than the right of the people to know 
and the duty of the Senate to disclose the entire proceed- 
ings. There is, however, one thing satisfactory in connec- 
tion with this lamentable rule of secrecy and expulsion: a 
member of the Senate declared in his place last winter, amid 
general silence, that no senator can read it, and no senator 
can hear it read, without a sense of personal degradation.” 

I cannot stop to explain how this old spoils system led to 
the provisions —I should better say the monstrous usurpa- 
tions —of the tenure of office act of 1867, whereby the 
Senate acquired not merely a substantial control of nomina- 
tions, but largely of removals also, thereby further impair- 
ing the constitutional counterpoise of the executive and 
legislative departments, by humbling the President at the 
feet of the Senate, whose secret session kept the people 
ignorant of the manner in which its new powers were prosti- 
tuted. To the credit of the Senate, it should be said that it 
has, at the present session, under the lead of Senator Hoar, 
repealed that act. 

It should, however, be understood that the power of Con- 
eressional patronage, under the spoils system, united with 
legislative authority had, without these acts, enabled Con- 
gressmen to barter their votes for patronage and spoils, and 
to dictate a large proportion of all appointments and re- 
moyals. The large class of Congressmen, willing to degrade 
their office in that way, became the patronage-mongering 
agents of their constituents, the terror of the departments, 
and the besiegers of the executive mansion. 

Nothing was more natural than that a system under 
which official favor, bribery, and partisan influence opened 
the gates to office, should make the payment of money and 
zeal and labor for patrons and parties the condition of 
appointments. It soon became the generally accepted law 
of party politics that all officers and employees, even down 
to janitors and scrub-women, held their places not as a 
public trust or on the basis of merit, but as tenants-at-will 
of the party managers, subject to removal upon any refusal 
to pay money assessments or to do party work as the man- 
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agers should require. They were assessed not merely for 
every general election, but to secure the election of Con- 
gressmen as well as State and municipal candidates. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were thus extorted every year 
by the great politicians and high officers from the humbler 
servants of the government, which were secretly used, with- 
out responsibility to account, as a vast corruption fund to 
buy the press, to bribe voters, to control all the machinery 
of nominations and elections. The unchallenged practice 
of this extortion emboldened party leaders to defy public 
opinion in the same degree that it degraded the public ser- 
vice and the very name of politics in the eyes of the people. 

Such a system isin itself an utter repudiation and over- 
throw of the theory of the Constitution and the plain dictates 
of common sense, which regard the subordinate administra- 
tive offices of the country as the simple business agencies of 
the government, where party politics have no fit place. It 
converts them into pernicious centres of partisan activity, 
labor stations for doing party work, schools for teaching 
party creeds and defending party policy, outposts for attack 
and defence in the war of politics. It makes postmasters, 
marshals, collectors, district attorneys, and clerks not so 
much candid, impartial, just public officers, devoting them- 
selves to a public trust, as salaried generals, colonels, cap- 
tains, or soldiers of the dominant party, fighting in its inter- 
ests, leading its local politics, responsible for carrying the 
local elections, forever making the a interest subordi- 
nate to party gain. 

It has been, perhaps, the worst effect of this system that it 
has taught vast numbers of good people to overlook the 
great fact that the true strength of a party is the soundness 
of its principles and the merit of its candidates, and to 
believe that a party cannot prosper without forcing the 
public servants to do its work, and robbing them to pay its 
expenses. It has caused the people to misconceive the true 
character of their government and real conditions of its 
stability and strength. Such was the despotic, corrupt, all- 
pervading, old spoils system, so long endured only by reason 
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of the absorbing contest over slavery, and finally under- 
mined by the same lofty moral sentiment which made free- 
dom universal. Charles Sumner, who was to the last a 
champion of the slave, was the first to propose. legislation 
for the overthrow of that system. 

In the light of these facts, we can clearly see the true 
significance of the civil service act, and why it is the abhor- 
rence of the whole politician class. It reaffirms the essen- 
tial principles of the Constitution, and condemns the whole 
theory and practice of the spoils system. In moral tone 
and aim, it is far above the party politics of the last gen- 
eration. ‘ 

1. The act makes it a crime, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, for any officer or employee of the United 
States — civil, military, or naval—to be in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, concerned in soliciting or receiving a 
political assessment for any purpose whatever; and equally 
a erime for any person to solicit or receive such assessment 
in any navy yard, fort, arsenal, room, or building occupied 
by any officer or employee of the United States, or to dis- 
charge, promote, degrade, or change the compensation of 
any such officer or employee, either by reason of paying or 
of refusing to pay any such assessment. 

This is a most emphatic abandonment and condemnation 
of the whole financial basis of the old spoils system. It is 
a declaration that public officers and employees have rights 
to their salaries and wages which party managers are bound 
to respect. It indirectly declares that parties can obtain 
from the voluntary contributions of the people all the 
money they need or deserve for honest purposes. The same 
language which establishes the freedom of the public service 
brands the old practice of the politicians as a crime, and 
warns them that in the future they must depend upon the 
voluntary contributions of the people. The mercenary 
trade of politics is threatened with bankruptcy. If the 
civil service act contained no more, it would be a red flag 
in the arena of party warfare,—the detestation of every 
corrupt leader, every venal voter, and every patronage- 
monger of the country. ; 
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2. The act makes these three far-reaching declarations : 
(1) that a public officer has no right to use his official 
authority or influence to coerce the action of any person or 
body ; (2) that no person by reason of being a public officer 
or employee is under any obligation to render any political 
service; and (8) that no officer shall be removed or preju- 
diced for refusing to render such service. Here, again, we 
have an emphatic condemnation of the central theories and 
essential practices of partisan politics and the spoils system. 
These theories, as we have seen, are that every officer is 
bound both to work and use his official influence for his 
party, his faction, and his “boss,” as the consideration for 
being given his office; and that, failing to do so, it is the 
right and duty of his superior officer to remove him, and of 
his party to treat him as a repudiator of bargains and a 
traitor. If there were no other provisions in the act, it is 
certain that it would be as much detested by every dema- 
gogue as high licenses are detested by grog-shop keepers or 
extradition treaties by fugitives from justice. 

3. The act declares that no recommendation given by any 
member of Congress, except as to character and residence, 
shall be received or considered in making any examination 
or appointment for which it provides. This provision is 
highly creditable to the disinterestedness of Congress in 
passing the act. But it is in plain repugnance to that spoils- 
system theory which holds that Congressmen have a right to 
dictate appointments for their districts, and that recommen- 
dations based on party services are in their nature para- 
mount to personal merit as reasons of appointments; and, 
if it had not been for the intolerable annoyance to which 
members were subjected by their importunate office-seeking 
constituents, this generation (we may fear) would not have 
seen this salutary provision. It has caused many bitter 
attacks upon the law from impecunious journalists and un- 
worthy office-seekers, who justly think the chances are now 
much less than before for getting sinecure places for them- 
selves or for newspaper correspondents. The number of 
such correspondents who got places under the old system, 
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through Congressional influence, was astounding; and the 
closing of that back-door entrance has opened many vials 
of wrath. It should be further noticed that these provisions 
are not only a declaration by Congressmen themselves that 
their recommendations are utterly untrustworthy, but are 
a condemnation of their old habits of haunting the depart- 
ments for patronage. 

4, These provisions for examinations, truly interpreting 
the Constitution as to inferior offices, make good character 
and superior capacity the sole tests for filling them, and are 
the basis of the emphatic declaration of the rules,— that 
political opinions, both in the matter of examinations and of 
appointments, shall be utterly disregarded. Thus, personal 
merit is by law declared to have the highest claim to 
office; and the appointing officer is denied any right to 
treat political opinions or party interests as paramount. 
What is this but a joint judgment of the legislative and 
executive departments that the old theory of party repre- 
sentation in the administrative service of the country is need- 
less, false, and disastrous? The merit system, through the 
examinations, has thus opened the gates of office as freely to 
applicants of one party as to those of the other; and the 
adherents of each, in not very unequal number, have entered 
them. Here is a fundamental change in the theory of par- 
ties by re-establishing the theory of the Constitution. 

Under such a system, it is plainly absurd to demand polit- 
ical activity for the party in power on the part of such 
officers. It treats the subordinate officials — as the Consti- 
tution presents them — as persons selected to do the public 
work, and not to keep an administration in power or to 
manage party politics. The new officers have secured their 
places through superior claim of right, and not as tenants- 
at-will, subject to a partisan rent-charge of work and money. 
Adherents of different parties, standing side by side at their 
desks, are they to wrangle with each other, or to attend the 
caucuses and conventions in pairs, haranguing against each 
other? It may take some time to completely arrest the old 
practice of making these officials the partisan menials of 
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administrations ; but the principle established is clear and 
far-reaching, and the ultimate result is certain. What more 
natural in the mean time than that every aspiring partisan, 
whose hopes of advancement have rested on the services of 
those officials who now refuse to do his bidding, should 
abhor the civil service act, and malign the President for 
enforcing it so well? It is this refusal, this taking away of 
the motive power of the machine,—so much of the money 
to pay its expenses, so many of the officers to work it,— 
which has filled all the lower world of politics with exeera- 
tions and despair. 

5. The more than fourteen thousand places taken from 
favoritism and patronage, and given to merit, at the outset, 
were, indeed, a vast loss to the chieftains, gamblers, and pat- 
_ ronage-mongers of politics. When we note how this change 
diminished the party spoils of the last election by more than 
twenty-five hundred places in the great customs-offices, by 
nearly six thousand in the principal post-offices, by more than 
five thousand six hundred in the departments at Washington, 
giving salaries exceeding $13,000,000 annually, or more than 
the whole expenses of the government under John Quiney 
Adams; when we consider how many unscrupulous Con- 
gressmen and great officers were made angry because no- 
longer able to give rich salaries to electioneering flunkies 
and interesting women, how many local chieftains were 
humiliated before their retainers because they could no — 
longer reward them with places, how many needy corre- 
spondents and proprietors of half-bankrupt, partisan journals 
clamored and threatened in vain for easy places and liberal 
salaries at Washington,— which political influence could no 
longer command,— how many of the old leaders of the dom- 
inant party were made ridiculous and filled with wrath or 
disgust at finding themselves hedged in and defeated by a 
law and a system of rules which they had never spoken of 
but with sneers and predictions of sweeping them to the 
winds,— when we dwell on these facts, and the others to 
which reference has been made, we are no longer surprised 
that the civil service act and rules should be the perplex- 
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ity of an administration and the despair and detestation of 
partisan politics. We wonder rather that the President had 
the courage and the people the virtue essential for such a 
crisis. 

Yet we must look further for the full potentiality and sig- 
nificance of the act. The justice on which the act and the 
rules are based, the principles they enforce, the practical 
methods they require, are demanded in nearly every part of 
the executive service, in all the subordinate places in the 
legislative and judicial departments, in no inconsiderable part 
of the military service, and especially in the administration 
of States and municipalities. In all these places, and espe- 
cially in the more populous States and cities, the evils for 
which the merit system is a remedy are serious, and are 
rapidly increasing. The natural enemies of reform see 
clearly that the great sweep and beneficent results of the 
national experiment cannot be concealed, and that the 
‘demand for its enforcement at their own doors will soon 
become irresistible, thus threatening the loss of all the 
money extorted by assessments, of all the places controlled 
by party managers; in short, of all the party work done by 
officials and general bankruptcy in the trade of politics. 
An irrepressible conflict is imminent between the people, 
asserting the just claims of merit, and the partisans and 
patronage-mongers, contending for influence and monopoly ; 
in short, a conflict between a spoils system of office and a 
merit system of office. 

In the outset, the friends of reform clearly comprehended 
that the moral and political power behind the reform bill 
was inadequate for an assault upon the spoils system in all 
its parts and forms at once. They foresaw that when the 
merit system should begin to suppress patronage there 
would be a combined assault upon it, and a very unfavor- 
able time for appealing to Congress for larger authority. 

They felt certain, however, that, if reform methods could 
be enforced before the eyes of the people, on a considerable 
scale, they would rapidly win popular support. Adequate 
provision was therefore made in the act for the extension 
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of the new system to all appropriate parts of the civil ser- 
vice, in the discretion of the President, without the need 
of further application to Congress, except for the indispen- 
sable appropriations. If President Arthur or President 
Cleveland had at any time thought a larger experiment pru- 
dent, either of them could have extended it. The law en- 
ables the President, by proper rules, to take promotions 
and removals, within the classified service (that is, within 
the fourteen thousand places now subject to the examina- 
tions or others to which they may be extended), as effectu- 
ally out of favoritism and patronage as appointments thereto 
are already taken out. He would doubtless have disagree- 
able contests, such as he has already had, with a class of 
patronage-mongering, intermeddling members of Congress 
and scheming politicians, who are shameless enough to tor- 
ment him and the heads of departments with their importu- 
nities and threats in the interest of promoting their favorites 
and removing their enemies. Strange as it may seem, not- 
withstanding the clause of the act prohibiting any attention 
to the recommendations of members of Congress concerning 
appointments,— and every promotion is both in law and fact 
an appointment,—it may safely be said that five hundred 
recommendations or (what is far worse) personal appeals 
are made by Congressmen every year for appointments, in 
violation of at least the spirit of that clause. 

Though the rules have not thus far, save in a limited way, 
regulated removals, even from the fourteen thousand places, 
they have nevertheless taken away most of the inducements 
to unjust removals therefrom by requiring the vacancies 
therein to be filled from the most meritorious at the exami- 
nations. Nearly all unjustifiable removals are made not to 
get-a particular person out, but to put a favorite in, which 
is no longer practicable. 

I am not prepared to say that it would have been prudent 
in President Cleveland to have much extended the exami- 
nations. But he has authority to extend them to every 
non-elective officer in the executive civil service of the 
nation not subject to confirmation by the Senate; for ex- 
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ample, to smaller post-offices and customs-offices, to the 
railway mail service, to the internal revenue service, to the 
service of the District of Columbia, to the Light-house and 
Life-saving Service (now subject to examinations), to the 
consular service, to mints and sub-treasuries, to the heads of 
the bureaus and divisions, to the various offices of inspec- 
tion; all of which may easily be taken out of the spoils 
system and brought under the merit system, whenever Con- 
gress will make adequate appropriations for the increased 
work of the Commission, and an intelligent public opinion, 
rising above mere partisan interests, shall bring to a Presi- 
dent patriotic and courageous enough for so grand a con- 
summation that moral support without which so sweeping 
a revolution is not possible. A considerable extension of 
the examinations may now be made with safety. 

It is the imminence of advances along such lines, made 
more threatening every month the new system is enforced 
within its present limits, and the knowledge that the deci- 
sive power is with the President, which have caused the 
frantic and persistent attacks of the spoilsmen upon him 
for being as faithful as he has been to his pledges. It is 
such facts and possibilities which make the views of the 
next President on this question, and his disposition to resist 
party pressure in the public interest, of such transcendent 
importance to the nation. A true fidelity to the cause of 
reform on the part of the next President might speedily 
take the subject out of party politics, but a relapse to the 
spoils system would perhaps make it the gravest issue for 
a decade. 

We have considered only the political and economical 
aspects of the civil service act. Its bearings upon popular 
education and public morals, by no means less important, are 
happily so plain as to require but few words. It is obvious 
that the act and the rules, by making the knowledge 
taught in the public schools (when united with good charac- 
ter) the decisive test for appointments in all the lower 
grades of office, and that taught in the academies, scientific 
institutions, and colleges, united with good character, the 
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test for the higher grades, have greatly strengthened our 
whole system of public and private education. The most 
worthy have been enabled to win the honors and salaries 
they deserve. What more natural, just, and salutary than 
that the knowledge for the teaching of which the people are 
taxed should be made the test for the offices which the 
people support? If superiority in that knowledge does not 
make its possessor more worthy a public trust, why teach it 
at all at the public expense ? 

Of the seven thousand six hundred and two examined for 
the federal service in the year ending Jan. 16, 1886, the 
education of more than six thousand was only in the public 
schools. Of the one thousand and thirty-five examined for 
the State and municipal service of Massachusetts last year, 
more than one thousand had only a public school edueation. 

Already, the salutary effects of the merit system upon 
popular education have been officially noticed by governors, 
and have arrested the attention of the National Association 
of School Superintendents. The spoils-system method of 
giving the offices to official favorites and political flunkies 
was equally an affront and a discouragement to our whole 
system of popular education. It said to every school-boy, 
“ Servility to party leaders and the doing of everything they 
require of you, and not superiority in your studies and a 
character which can defy all attacks, are what open the 
gates of office and what your country seeks to honor.” 

The moral issues decided by the act are of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. It directly forbids the appointment of persons of 
intemperate habits. It affirms that the obligations of justice 
rest upon public officers and parties as well as upon private 
individuals. It declares that the humblest public servant 
has rights which the greatest politician is bound to respect. 
It exalts public interests above party interests. It recog- 
uizes right and duty as having the same claims in official 
and political life as in private life. It treats the use of 
official authority to extort assessments for party purposes 
as an outrageous injustice,—a conspiracy to rob,—not a 
whit more defensible, on moral grounds, than the acts of 
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the robber barons of the Middle Ages, or of the ruffians of 
our day who rob stage-coaches. It repudiates the whole 
spoils-system theory, that it is far more excusable to cheat 
the government — that is, the whole people together — than 
it is to cheat any one of them singly. It recognizes the fact 
that no government which allows its great politicians and 
officers to act the part of pirates toward those in humbler 
grades — which permits the just claims of merit to go down 
before the assaults of henchmen clamoring for office — has 
any right to expect either honest politics or good adminis- 
tration. 

The utter disregard, in practice, of the plain moral obliga- 
tion to give places to the most meritorious applicants, the 
habit of making political opinions and party interests tests 
for ministerial appointments, of advancing the favorites of 
great politicians over the heads of those well known to be 
most worthy of promotion, of removing efficient and honest 
public servants to make places for the retainers of the feudal 
lords of patronage, of giving offices to bribe voters and pay 
electioneering agents,— these practices enfeebled the sense 
of duty and corrupted the very fountains of public morality. 
They degraded all official life and the government itself in 
the estimation of the people. 

If the most meritorious applicant for office has no claims 
superior to the least meritorious, which the appointing 
officer is bound to respect; if the vast power of appoint- 
ment, promotion, and removal can, at the mere pleasure of 
the officer and without liability to account, be used for per- 
sonal and party ends; if all the money needed to carry 
elections and pay party expenses can be extorted from the 
public servants; if the inferior officers are a partisan sol- 
diery, who may be forced by their superiors to do the party 
work as the price of their appointment and the condition of 
holding office,— what more inevitable than that the whole 
sphere of administration and all the world of politics should 
be regarded by the people, generally, as beyond the domain 
of right and moral obligation? What more natural than 
that officers and private citizens alike should think it no 
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very serious offence to cheat and slander such a govern- 
ment? 

If the appointing officer may make merchandise out of 
appointments, why may not the partisan chieftains make 
merchandise out of ballots? If a revenue collector may 
extort ten per cent. of the salary of his subordinates for 
carrying elections, why may not the subordinate reimburse 
himself by extorting a bribe from the merchant? If the 
Postmaster-General is not bound to select the best candidate 
for postmaster, regardless of politics, why is the Assistant 
Postmaster-General bound to make the best contract he can 
for carrying the mail? If a secretary of the treasury or a 
collector may, for party or personal reasons, give promotion 
not to the most worthy, but to one he most wishes to please, 
why may not jurors give verdicts and judges render judg- 
ments on the same theory? Such is the logic of peculation, 
bribery, whiskey-rings, and fast-mail frauds. The fact that 
one kind of corruption fills us with horror and alarm, while 
we tolerate the other, is but an emphatic illustration of the 
extent to which the spoils system has debauched the na- 
tional conscience, and blinded us to abuses before our eyes 
which threaten the national life. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more natural than the univer 
sal dread and execration with which the lower world of 
politics has received a law and rules which, everywhere con- 
fronting that system, seek to rebuild official life on the basis 
of the Constitution, and to enforce through the whole range 
of administration those claims of justice and precepts of 
morality whose true sphere embraces alike all public and all 
private affairs. Here, surely, ministers of the gospel and 
teachers of every grade have an opportunity and a duty. 
These claims of right and justice, and the disastrous effects 
of disregarding them in the most conspicuous places before 
the eyes of a whole nation, have not yet been adequately 
presented in our pulpits or our colleges. 

It has been no part of my purpose to set forth the details 
of the examinations. They have been in every way suc- 
cessful. The appointments from those examined in the 
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three and one-half years must now exceed six thousand, and 
the whole number examined twenty-five thousand. The 
administration has been improved, various abuses have been 
checked, superior character and capacity have been brought 
into the classified service. The influence and profits of 
patronage-mongers and demagogues have been diminished. 
The States of New York and Massachusetts, for more than 
three years, have had civil service laws and commissions 
based on those of the United States, and covering their 
municipal as well as their State service. Manly indepen- 
dence and a reforming spirit in politics have increased. ° 
The civil service act has withstood every assault without 
showing any defect or being changed in a line or a word. 
Not an office secured for merit has been surrendered to 
patronage. The intelligent friends of reform are ten times 
more numerous and more confident than they were four 
years ago. In Boston, the labor service has been taken 
out of party politics, with very salutary results. In both 
States, the new system has been successful beyond the ex- 
pectation of its friends; and it appears to be firmly estab- 
lished. 

I desire to say nothing in the special interest of a party. 
But I cannot omit to record my high appreciation of the 
good faith, patriotism, and moral courage which President 
Cleveland has brought to the enforcement of the civil ser- 
vice act and rules. There have been shortcomings, cer- 
tainly; yet no President, in the service of a great cause, 
has had to withstand so much hostility and detraction from 
his own party. President Cleveland accepted the examina- 
tions in all the breadth his predecessor thought it safe to 
give them; and under far greater difficulties, against a 
pressure unparalleled in our history, he has both preserved 
their integrity and enlarged their sphere. History will 
award him the honor of having preserved a great reform, 
in the supreme crisis of its fate, against the combined hos- 
tility of its natural enemies in both parties. Much as it 
may be regretted that he has not more thoroughly enforced 
—or been able to enforce —the spirit of the act beyond 
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the sphere of the examinations, I cannot point to any states- 
man as one who would have done better in his place. It is 
certain that those in both parties who have most unjustly 
treated him greatly regret that he has served so well the 
cause of a reform which they detest; and among the fore- 
most of his political opponents may be found those who 
justly fear that his fidelity and courage in that cause will 
make the return of their party to power more difficult. 


DorMAN B. EATON. 


THE UNIVERSAL WORD. 


Believers in the Protestant form of the Christian religion 
have, for the last three or four hundred years, conceived 
that the Divine Being makes no longer any authoritative 
communication of theological doctrine. They maintain a 
belief in the Divine Omnipresence throughout all space, 
through the heavens and over the earth, through all nations, 
to all families and all individuals. They maintain that he 
is present to observe all individual life and conduct, and to 
know all character., He often personally interferes, they 
think, in the midst of dangers and calamity, to turn aside 
the laws of nature. Spiritually, he hears all prayer, and 
answers all that his wisdom and love decide it is best to 
answer. He communicates with the human heart. The 
wisest and often the humblest, the best and often the worst, 
hear some word from him. They are directed in ways to 
live; they are encouraged, in misgivings; they are quieted 
in agitations, they are enlightened, and they are strength- 
ened. All moral work is done for them, according to their 
asking or their endeavor; and if the bad will not ask, and 
will make no endeavors after righteousness, the Divine 
Being not infrequently meets them with terrible words of 


admonition and reproof. The human soul, it is admitted, is 


very near God. He is continually engaged in a moral work 
upon the soul, in so far as men will allow or accept the 


work. Even salvation, the entire and final deliverance of — 
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the soul from punishment, is wrought out by the power of 
God within the secrecy of the soul. 

Maintaining as much as this,— which not only Protestants 
but Romanist believers also maintain,— of what importance 
are any further communications that are supposed to be 
needed? Yet it is largely and almost universally main- 
tained that there is a large amount of Christian truth which 
is less moral, less spiritual, than the idea of the spiritual 
presence of God,— truth which is not immediately revealed, 
which is to be apprehended intellectually, to be learned 
by study, to be known only by learned scholars, and by 
such as learn from scholars, and trust their minds to the 
statements scholars make and conclusions scholars draw. 
Such is the whole science of theology. It is none of it com- 
municated immediately to human minds. God, who speaks 
comfort to the sorrowing, strength to the doubting, admoni- 
tion to the endangered, has no word to declare the trinity, 
atonement, transubstantiation, renewed probation in another 
world. It is true that the human mind is all open before 
him, and he can speak and be heard; and the whole human 
race is of an uncovered spiritual ear. Yet, it is maintained, 
he never speaks. True, he has not left himself without a 
witness in the world. He wrote a book; in successive ages 
he wrote through chosen servants of his, very few in num- 
ber, all of one race and nation, in languages now to a great 
degree unknown. The nations that spoke them have almost 
all passed away, so that it is now only in unknown tongues 
that the Divine Being addresses the human race. And as 
he never now, for the sake of teaching the doctrines of 
creeds, addresses personally the human heart, he calls on 
the paper-maker, the type-setter, the binder, the publisher, 
and book-seller to be his special agents to convey his word 
to the world. If the Bible Society could make no collec- 
tions, or should be remiss in making them; if such men as 
Harper Brothers or D. Appleton & Company should have 
some other engagements, or should find it pecuniarily un- 
profitable to furnish Bibles,— what would the human race do, 
cut off as they would be from all knowledge of Christian dog- 
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mas or creeds? What shall a man do, who takes a journey, 
and, with a small valise filled with a couple of shirts and a 
pair of stockings and his shaving-soap and hair-brush, finds 
at bed-time that he has left the word of God at home? And 
if all travellers were sure that they have put the word of 
God in with their shirts and stockings, and if all paper- 
makers, printers, binders, publishers, were active and faith- 
ful in getting the word of God before the market, not more 
than one ina hundred or one in a thousand would be pos- 
sessed of that word. The majority in most lands called 
Christian would probably be possessed of it; but the great 
pagan world, whose souls God can enter with happiness and 
peace, or reproof and remorse, would still be without it. 
Over mountains and plains and furrowed fields and deserts, 
no word of God! and, in Christian lands, what destitution 
also! In all the slums of the city, no word of God! In 
thousands of homes besides, no word of God! When families 
possess it, how few read it! It often lies gilded, on the par- 
lor table, unopened; the hired girl comes in to dust it; the 
daughter takes it to her boarding-school, but Paul and 
Isaiah are not consulted by her; the young man goes to 
college, and studies the song-book and the calculus, but 
never opens to Habakkuk, nor estimates the size of the 
ark and the amount of its freight. 

How came the Divine Being to be a printer,— to limit 
himself to five hundred pages, when he had all the thou- 
sand millions of souls open to his address? How came he 
to write in Hebrew and Greek, when all languages, hun- 
dreds and thousands of them, were his own inspiration? 
and he could speak, too, without the words of any vocal 
utterance or any printed page. How came he to put his 
truth —his saving truth, it is believed to be, without a 
knowledge of which we must all go to hell—into the — 
charge of Jonah and Jude, of Solomon with his numerous 
wives, and Joshua with his cruel sword, when the rest of 
the world equally needed it, and were in equal danger of 
everlasting torment? How came he to put it into such a 
form that a man might never know it; having known it, 
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might forget it; or, knowing it, might put it on his book- 
shelf, where it would never rebuke him? Who can answer 
such questions ? 

All this idea of the Bible as the word of God, sole and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, is idolatry. It is as 
much idolatry to limit the communication of God to a 
book as it is to limit the power and providence and the pres- 
ence of God to a marble statue. In either case, what a 
limitation! The extent of the power of God is infinite. 
If the astronomer, by means of the spectrum analysis, exam- 
ines the light from stars so distant that it has been travel- 
ling many years before reaching us, he expects, not being an 
undevout astronomer, there to find tokens and proofs of the 
One, Living, and True God. If one travels through the 
deserts of Africa or should reach the North Pole, if he is 
devout, or perhaps I may say intelligent, he finds there the 
presence of the Almighty Power, the Infinite Conscious- 
ness, the Infinite Wisdom. Will you, if an idolater, limit 
to a statue, carved by art and man’s device, this Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Consciousness? Not being an idolater, 
but presumably a Christian believer, will you limit the Uni- 
versal? Will you say he wrote a book, and that is all 
there is of his word for saving belief? Idolatry, it is true, 
is not the worst of sins nor the most degrading of errors. 
Connected with it are often ideas of a spiritual presence, 
of which the statue is only an emblem, and its presence to 
prayer is only a help to the imagination. The Bible, in 
its parts, is indeed far more than a help to the imagination. 
In parts, it conveys loftier and purer ideas. But to make 
it the sole authority in science, in theological science and 
for saving belief, is essentially misleading and a degrada- 
tion of the worst character. Would we know whether the 
heathen, uneducated in Christ, are to be finally condemned, 
with no opportunity for repentance hereafter? Why should 
we appeal to Exodus or Revelations, to the Book of Kings 
or Ecclesiastes? Had the writers of those books any more 
original knowledge upon those subjects than intelligent 
people nowadays? or had they so much? God has spoken 
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to our hearts his authoritative word on that subject. All 
our sympathy, all our purity, all our devoutness, give the 
authoritative reply to a question about the fate of the 
heathen. It is only idolatry that appeals to the specula- 
tions, the fancies, or the piety of a thousand or two years 
ago to answer it. 

But never was there an idea, we may believe, among intel- 
ligent people, so thoroughly degrading as that the human 
race, except within the limitations of certain writers, are 
forbidden the free, untrammelled exercise of the powers of 
the mind. Paul might think with freedom; Moses might 
allow his thoughts to wander reverently through the uni- 
verse. These, and other Bible-writers, might receive any 
thought that came to their minds, and, examining it, might 
accept or dismiss it according as it bore to them the testimo- 
nies of its truth or falsehood. But how largely now all per- 
sons are forbidden to think, except within certain prescribed 
limitations! Never question Paul! Never question Peter! 
They will do all your thinking for you. Your mind is the 
slave of their mind. Why not my conscience be the slave 
of some one’s else conscience? Why not lie and steal and 
persecute and commit murder, if the Church requires such 
enormities? But did not the same Spirit that gave me a 
conscience give me a mind also? And that Spirit comes to 
me with thoughts. What right have I, in reverence of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness, to deny their entrance, to refuse 
their impressiveness? Until I have examined them and 
allowed full weight to them, how can I tell that they are 
not the very word of God himself? We must say to Paul 
and Peter, and Moses and David, whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye; let the world judge. I need not go on to show 
what follies, what cruelties, have proceeded from the doc- 
trine,— the Bible, the sole rule of faith and of practice. 
But the Christian world is mentally degraded by the idea. 
It has been unfaithful to God's inspirations: why should 
we be more unfaithful to them in point of intellect than in 
point of conscience ? 
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But it is heard with trembling that the authority of the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith and practice is denied. What 
possible means shall we then have, it is asked, to decide 
whether the Trinity is true, whether future punishment is 
eternal, and all other dogmas of creeds? Let the reply be: if 
a man has no answer except such as Pal may give, or Solo- 
mon, or David, he may satisfy himself to go without an 
answer. The doctrines of creeds are not, even if true, the 
highest truth. The doctrines of creeds, in so far as they 
deal with questions that human affections and conscience 
fail to recognize, do not accomplish much for human salva- 
tion. They do not prevent a man from stealing, nor from 
sensuality or avarice; they do not inspire generosity ; they 
do not lift the soul to prayer. A man may stand before the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and survey them, and what better is 
he? and, if there were forty-nine of the same general charac- 
ter, how much nearer would he be to the purity, holiness, 
goodness, which are the real salvation? It is true, without a 
book of texts, one cannot prove the dogmas of sects. That 
impossibility of proof is the assurance that one needs no 
knowledge on such dogmas: they are no element in true re- 
ligion. 

Will the texts of the Bible ever bring Christian denomi- 
nations to any unity of belief? Who will not reply, 
“Never! Texts of the Bible will never bring Christian de- 
nominations into unity of belief’? Sects will divide, sects 
will quarrel, bigotry and hatred will flourish as long as men 
deny the universal word of God, putting in its place the doc- 
trines of men or limiting truth to the words of the Bible. 
All truths about which sects divide are on a low plane. Go 
up higher we must, in order to reach the truth which can 
sanctify and save. 

It is quite time for Christian denominations to renounce 
the idea of meeting one another’s creeds by arguments 
drawn from texts. It is time for a great and entire revolu- 
tion in the way of deciding what are Christian doctrines. 
You know, in and of yourself, what they are. Your spirit- 
ual being knows them, in so far as you are unworldly. Your 
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heart knows them, in so far as you are humane and devout. 
It is time for some Christian denomination to reply outright, 
and by public stand assumed, “ The Bible, though of highest 
virtue in parts, is not, as a whole, the rule of faith and 
practice.” It is not our interest to prove or disprove the 
genuineness of 1 John v,7. We know of ourselves whether 
“the church of God which he purchased with his own 
blood” is a text to be received by the Christian believer. 
We know how to read the Theta, the Ho, or the Hos of 
1 Tim. iii., 16, without consulting the scratches upon a 
manuscript; or we know how to pass the text by, without 
a moment's fear of any injury to faith. “Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” That text, not alleged 
as a proof-text, is the spirit by which we interpret all Chris- 
tian dogma. To the Roman Catholic who would prove to 
us immaculate conception, papal infallibility, substance of 
bread and wine changed to substance of flesh and blood, we 
reply what all common sense replies. We know, without 
appeal to texts. To the Baptist, who urges that the Bible 
proves the necessity of immersion, we reply, God has taught 
us by his own omnipresent word whether he cares if we be 
immersed or not even baptized at all. To the Episcopalian, 
who denounces our distrust of all ministers not of apostoli- 
cal descent, we reply, The Spirit without passing through 
popes and bishops comes to all pure hearts. If the Sabbata- 
rian insists upon forms of keeping the Sabbath, we reply 
cows give milk on Sunday, stomachs digest on Sunday, suns 
and moons shine on all days alike; nor cows, nor stomachs, 
nor suns and moons recognize the peculiar sacredness of 
one day over another. If the Mormon follows Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in polygamy, we reply, The human 
heart knows all about the truth on that subject, and would, 
if Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had never lived. 

Indeed, we ought, Christian believers ought, to believe 
in a spiritual religion, not in a book religion. When the 
Christians first attracted the attention of the poets and phi- 
losophers of the ancient world, the poets and philosophers 
thought them atheists. “They worship nothing,” they said, 
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“but the clouds and divinity of the skies.” They had no 
shrines, no temples, no images, no procession with ox and 
axe and butchering priest. To discriminate, to maintain 
the authority of the universal word,—the communion of 
God with the human soul,—the human soul the arbiter of 
truth, will seem to many as infidelity. It is infidelity to 
deny the universal word,—to remove the Father of Spirits 
from the human heart, and remand him to the printing-office 


and the bookstore. 
EpGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


LABOR TROUBLES. 


There are two widely different ways of looking at the 
labor troubles, which have been such a conspicuous feature 
in our country’s recent industrial history. One is to regard 
them as the manifestations of a serious disease in the body 
politic, resulting from the disobedience of natural economic 
laws by its working classes excited by vicious leaders, and 
as indicating a tendency in it, unless repressed, to utter an- 
archy and disorganization. The other is to regard them as 
a normal phase of its progress, the snapping and breaking 
of its old bonds in adjusting itself to larger and better con- 
ditions, a mere ‘growing disease,” if disease at all, the 
result of its complex elements having increased unevenly, 
without time as yet to knit themselves thoroughly to- 
gether, and as tending at last, with a 


“ Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve,” 


to a completer organization. And our whole method of 
dealing with them must necessarily turn on which of the 
two views is adopted, the methods of the surgeon — draw- 
ing out the bad blood, cutting off the diseased flesh, and 
bringing back the social system to where it was at first — 
being indicated in the one case; while the ways of the 
nurse — diet, development, and patience — are suggested in 
the other. 
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The tendency of the discussion about them thus far has 
been undoubtedly towards the first of these views, the troub- 
les being spoken of as needless and foolish, the work of self- 
ishness, greed, and ignorance ; and the remedies advocated 
for their cure varying all the way from the soothing syrup 
of more gospel love to the drastic pills of more govern- 
mental cold lead, and from the adhesive plaster of arbitra- 
tion to the anarchist’s smashing to pieces and remaking of 
the whole social body. But, without denying that there 
have been much foolishness and wrong-doing in connection 
with them, many things which, taken by themselves, are 
very bad diseases, the other and larger view, that of their 
being a necessary and normal phase of society’s onward 
career, an effort to get rid of disease rather than a disease 
in themselves, is certainly worth considering ; the law pos- 
sibly holding good here as elsewhere, that 


“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day.” 


And, in discussing the subject from this stand-point, it natu- 
rally falls under the two heads: From what have our labor 
troubles normally come? and To what do they normally 
lead ? 


I. As to their origin. Their immediate cause has been 


notoriously the dissatisfaction of the laboring man at the 
enormous disparity, under the existing order of things, be- 
tween his rewards and circumstances and those of the cap- 
italist, and his feeling that a greater equality between them 
ought somehow to be brought about. It is a disparity which 
cannot possibly be denied. Without accepting in full Mr. 
George’s view,— that, as things are, the rich are all the time 
growing richer and the poor poorer,—or denying that in 
many cases the income of capital, considering the risks to 
which it is exposed and the mental anxiety and care involved 
in its use, is exceedingly small, it has to be admitted by all 
economists that, taken as a whole, the class of society rep- 
resented by capital is gaining out of the world’s progress a 
great deal more than the class is which represents labor; it 
has to be recognized, even by the dullest eye, that, while 
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the larger part of all the drudgery, dirt, weariness, long 
hours, and shortened lives with which business is carried on 
comes out of labor, the larger part of all the returns for it 
— spacious houses, fine dresses, fast horses, luxurious tables, 
beauty’s smiles, and honors’ laurels —goes into the hands 
of capital. Take the contrast between them accidentally 
presented by a New York newspaper awhile ago: “ David 
Wilson, who, with a wife and six children to support, has 
been trying in vain for seventeen months to get work, shot 
his wife and himself last night”; and in the same paper and 
in the same column, “ Mr. George Blank, at a cost of $20,- 
000, has just completed his dog kennels”; or take the sta- 
tistics, now getting to be commonplace, that our country, 
while increasing in wealth at the rate of $1,200,000,000 a 
year, has five hundred thousand David Wilsons in it all the 
time unable to get a job, and that New York City alone, 
boasting of five hundred capitalists rated at over $1,000,000, 
some of them at over $50,000,000 each, and with incomes 
ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000 a year, has ten thousand 
men-workers whose whole estate, including the clothes on 
their backs, would not sell for fifty cents; and one hundred 
thousand women-workers whose entire pay for the toil of 
a week, eighty hours long, is $4.50. With such a state of 
things staring him in the face, is it any wonder that the 
laborer should be dissatisfied with his condition? With the 
social ark tipping so terribly on one side, is it any wonder 
that its driving Uzzah should reach out his hand now and 
then somewhat impulsively to right it up? And the object 
sought to be attained as the result of his efforts,—a fairer 
distribution of the rewards of labor,—however crude and 
troublesome its methods are, must it not be regarded as 
in itself wholesome and good,— one point, therefore, settled 
as to their true nature ? ’ 

But, admitting this enormous disparity between the two 
sides as the immediate cause of the troubles, the question 
at once arises, What is the cause of this cause? What 
the reason of their disparity, and what its relation to soci- 
ety’s health and growth? Undoubtedly, a part of the dif- 
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ference is brought about by the dishonesty and greed of 
capital, and still another part by the vice, shiftlessness, and 
poor economy of labor; and these, beyond question, are 
both real diseases, and to be treated as such. But the main 
cause of it, one which more industry and sobriety on the 
part of labor would for a while only intensify, is that the labor 
market is more crowded with competitors than the capital 
market is, and that the brains which manage the one are in 
more demand than the muscles which manage the other. 
The great law of political economy, that the price of a thing 
in the market will depend not on its own intrinsic worth, 
but on its relation to supply and demand, applies here the 
same as everywhere else. And it is well known that in our 
modern society, where there is one man who is capable of 
the head-work, including shrewdness, self-denial, organizing 
power, and acquaintance with political economy, needed for 
carrying on the mental parts of the world’s business, there 
are a hundred men capable of the bodily work needed for its 
material parts; where one who can plan a Brooklyn Bridge 
or inaugurate a great railroad system, a thousand who can 
dig its trenches and do its lifting,— one, therefore, who must 
inevitably get as much pay as the hundred or the thousand. 
And, however much we may dislike the excess of the dif 
ference, and the uses to which it is sometimes put, who shall 
say that a differentiation between them to some extent is 
not a good thing? Who will assert that, so long as brains 
_are in a minority and so valuable an element in human prog- 
ress, it is not for the best interests of society to increase their 
number by putting a premium on brain-work? Who will 
maintain that, with literature, art, science, religion, labor 
itself, all the most precious things of our modern civilization, 
depending so largely on capital, like a mill on a pond, it is a 
disease to have its accumulations? Who will not see, there- 
fore, that the real trouble arises not from an excess of 
capital, but from an excess of labor, and that it is along this 
line that attention should be directed ? 
What, then, going back a step further, makes this excess 
of labor over capital, muscle over mind? The answer is 
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threefold. One cause is that nature itself produces more 
muscle than mind, more persons capable of using labor than 
of using capital, and does it normally and wisely, because 
in all social as well as individual progress there is needed 
a large foundation of body beforehand to uphold a full 
weight of brain. 

Another cause is our age’s wonderfully increased use of 
machinery, doing with its steel and iron the work that was 
once done with flesh and blood. It is an agency which, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has displaced, out of every one hundred 
men, in brick-making, forty; in carriage-making, sixty-six ; 
in broom-making, seventy-five ; in shoe-making, eighty ; in 
cloth-making, ninety; in gun-making, ninety-five ; and, in 
direct manual labor, ninety-nine. And, though this ma- 
chinery has in turn vastly increased the amount of work to 
be done, it is not in so large proportion as its facility for 
doing it. And the consequence is that, in our own country 
alone, we have nearly a million laborers —one out of every 
ten — who are all the time out of a job,—a million, there- 
fore, who, by their competitions with the employed, are 
crowding down the wages of labor. 

A third cause, adding yet more to the excess in our time, 
is the world’s better ways of living, its larger supplies of 
food and clothing, and its richer forms of charity and relig- 
ion, tending to preserve and utilize the multitudes of children 
and of the weak and poor who otherwise would have been 
crushed out in the struggle of existence. It is notorious 
that the average length of human life has been increasing 
for many years,— notorious, too, that it is chiefly among the 
laboring classes; and the result is that it has turned into 
our factories and workshops, to compete with the weil and 
strong, thousands every year that otherwise would have 
been turned into graves. 

Yet who will say that all three of these things, operat- 
ing, though they have, to glut the labor market and make 
trouble, are not in themselves wholesome and good? Who 
will contend that the steam-engine, the power-loom, the print- 
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ing-press, the electric light, and the multitudes of kindred 
inventions, are not, in spite of all the flesh-and-blood arms 
they crowd out of employment, immense factors of human 
progress? Who will assert that prolonging the lives of the 
individually weak and poor is a social disease, or that hav- 
ing in the body politic one-tenth more muscular power than 
is needed for its work is a sign of decrepitude and decay? 

But all of these various causes, powerful as they are, 
would not of themselves alone have produced the outbreaks 
of trouble in the ranks of labor the past few years have 
witnessed without still another factor, belonging especially 
to our own time. Workingmen in other ages have suffered 
absolutely, if not relatively, a hundred-fold more for lack of 
the necessities of life than they have even amid all the over- 
crowdings and competitions of our nineteenth century, have 
been trodden under foot and ground to the dust, as they 
never are to-day, yet have submitted with hardly a ery of 
complaint or blow of resistance. Why, then, do they mur- 
mur and rebel now? It is because their higher and nobler 
aspirations have been developed to-day as they never were 
before ; because they have won liberty, received education, 
and had their spiritual natures aroused in our time as never 
in the past; because, in short, they have grown up in this 
age, aS in no other, to be real men and women. When the 
laborer was but little more than an animal, and had but 
little more than animal wants to supply, if these were met, 
he was content,—as content as the ox and the ass are with 
their fodder and their stalls, and with as little thought of 
getting up a strike for more pay or a rebellion for better 
treatment as the ass and the ox for more corn and less whip. 


But now that he has been trained to read philosophy and . 


to want the latest news from Sirius and the Milky Way, 
now that he has been given a vote, proclaimed the equal of 
every other man, and reared with his family among all the 


refinements, tastes, and courtesies of civilized life, what 


wonder that he is no longer satisfied with his old wages, his 
old hours of work, and his old social condition! What won- 
der that, to meet these wants, he asks for something more 
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than a dollar a day, a place among the cattle, and no time 
of his own at all! It is this which is the root cause of our 
troubles,—labor’s intelligence and liberty. The dynamite 
that is rending the old house of capital, as no material 
explosive ever could, is the spelling-book. The hands back 
of all others which are throwing bombs into our city streets 
are not those of a few despised Bohemians and Poles, with 
their unpronounceable names, but those of our own native- 
born signers of the Declaration of Independence; and the 
red flags first unfurled against the old order of things were 
the little red school-houses which a generation ago were 
scattered all over our New England hills. 

Can there be any question, either, as to whether this 
cause, troublesome though its effects be, is normal and 
healthful? It shows that the great distinctive ideas of 
our time with regard to the value of man as man, origi- 
nating in the religions: of the far-off past, and nourished for 
ages with such outpourings of blood and tears, are no 
longer confined to a few thinkers and leaders, but have 
gone down into the very heart of society itself. And, among 
all the marks of our nineteenth century progress, pointed 
to so often with pride and boasting,— our churches, schools, 
asylums, arts, and inventions,— the one, perhaps, which to 
the larger view is most significant of progress, is these very 
labor troubles, looked upon in many quarters only with 
alarm ; indicating, as they do, a new step in the union of 
what were once the world’s far-off ideals with what finally 
are to be its grand realities :— 

“For all the past of time reveals, 


A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Whenever Thought hath wedded Fact.” 


II. Recognizing our labor difficulties as thus the normal 
outgrowth of forces at work along the line of progress, the 
next inquiry is, What do they normally lead to as their 
result, and indicate as likely to be the fruit of the marriage 
of whose bridal dawn they are the “ thunder peals ” ? 

Their first fruit is likely to be more of themselves. Noth- 
ing can be vainer than the idea that the disturbances of this 
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last year are only a transient outbreak, to be put down with 
a policeman’s bludgeon or a puff of legislative breath. 
They have come to stay till their work is done,—come to 
sup at our tables, argue in our parlors, sleep over night in 
our best beds, and bring all their children with them the 
next day. The agencies which have produced them in the 
past are still at work, and with increasing force, in the pres- 
ent; and the noise they have thus far made is probably only 
as the first low mutterings of the thunder before a tempest 
which is to sweep the whole social plain. 

This, however, is only a part of their fruit. Out of them, 
thus increased, is sure to come sooner or later, as another, 
better result, the complete organization of labor and of 
laboring men, a consummation of which the beginning is to 
be seen even now. What has been the originating force of 
the Trades-unions, Protective Amalgamations, Knights of 
Labor societies, and Co-operative associations which have 
played such a prominent part in all of our late labor 
troubles? Undeniably, it has been the need of them taught 
their members by other troubles in the past. So long as 
a person is individually prosperous and well off, he is but 
little inclined to unite with others for the accomplishment 
of any object, surrendering, as he has to, something of his 
individual liberty. It was probably the weakness of man 
in his original wild state and the assaults upon him of other 
animals stronger than himself that started society at first; 
and it is the weakness of the individual laborer and the 
contests he is having with what to him are the fiercer wild 
beasts of the industrial world which are operating to drive 
him into new and closer protective associations. Standing 
alone, he sees that he has no chance at all against capital 
and the world’s great natural laws and forces. Uniting 
with others, he finds in himself a force at which capital 
trembles, and before which even poverty and wrong give 
way. And, though his combinations as yet are exceedingly 
crude and imperfect, making enormous mistakes, playing 
often directly into the hands of capital, and tyrannizing 
now and then wofully over their own members, yet, trained 
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and taught by these very struggles he is now going through 
and failing in, he is sure at last to correct their errors with 
a larger truth, and out of their very failures to win success. 

Even now, amid all their mistakes, how noble, measured 
by the inward test, has been their work! There was noth- 
ing, even in the martyr days of religion, more heroic and 
self-sacrificing than the way in which the poor factory oper- 
atives of Fall River and of other great manufacturing cities 
have carried on their strikes month after month against 
all the gigantic powers of capital, depriving themselves of 
every luxury, seeing their little hoards of money melt away 
before the gnawing tooth of hunger, and, worst of all, their 
wives and children melt away before those of sickness and 
the open grave; nothing in the sieges of Malta and Luck- 
now grander than the unconquerable perseverance with 
which the humble miners, alike of this country and of 
Europe, have stood by each other and their cause in the 
face of starvation and death, and held out, down even to 
their last crumbs of bread, against the assaults and allure- 
ments of great corporations. Believing in our present in- 
dustrial system as a whole, and reaping its blessings in our 
own lives, we hate to recognize the heroisms displayed in 
the forces arrayed against it: so they are rarely preached 
of in our pulpits, rarely paraded in our newspapers or sung 
in our songs. But all the same they are going on, perpetu- 
ating in the living present the traditions of life-giving so 
grand in the mighty past, and doing for the world the 
blessed work of all sacrifice,— foolish, it may be, on grounds 
of political economy, and failures in the way of securing for 
labor better wages, but in one thing never foolish and never 
failing, that of getting for their doers a higher manhood 
and of adding to the very stock of our race that inward 
fibre out of which all success finally comes. And, while 
recognizing such sacrifices and heroisms on the page of his- 
tory and in the field of war, why cannot we open our eyes 
to them on the page of to-day and in the field of toil? Why 
must we, 


“ Worshippers of light ancestral, make the present light a crime ” ? 
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So with what they are doing for the spirit of obedience. 
We may ridicule the hands of a great factory for dropping 
their tools and their wages at the lifted finger of a “ walk- 
ing delegate,” and satirize the conductors and drivers of a 
rich railroad for sacrificing their situations and their pay 
on the receipt of a bit of paper from a “ Master Irons” or 
Mr. Quinn. But underneath the folly there is going on an 
education of obedience to their own chosen officers and 
their own enacted laws, which is of priceless value in a 
republic. The associations which are training men to such 
habits are training them to the very opposite of anarchy. 
Under the old physical body of society, they are shaping a 
new spiritual body; and, by the obediences and fellowships 
of working together in their smaller organizations, are dis- 
ciplining their members, little by little, for that grand sys- 
tem of integral co-operation, embracing all industries and 
all races, which is to be the final state of the labor world. 

Another result, sure sooner or later to come out of our 
present troubles, is a shortening of the hours of prescribed 
labor ; and with this, as its chief blessing, more hours of vol- 
untary toil and more intellectual culture. The world has 
tried of late a great many other devices for keeping up 
wages and finding employment for its many workers, most 
of them involving compulsion and force; but, under its 
present system, all such have been, and from the nature of 
the case must be, ultimate failures. The simple fact is that 
it has more workers to do its work, working ten and twelve 
hours a day, than there is work to be done. I knew of a 
man once who undertook to fit down on his kitchen floor 
an oil carpet which had been cut an inch or two larger than 
the space it was meant to occupy. Finding with his first 
effort that there was a wide place in the middle of the room 
where it bulged up, he sent out his boy for a hammer and a 
paper of tacks, and straightway drove one of them through 
the swollen part into the floor. The bulge then immedi- 
ately went down smooth, and he said to himself, “ Ah me! 
what a blessed invention tacks are!” Standing up, however, 
to survey the carpet as a whole, he found that, while it had 
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gone down all right where the tack was, it had bulged up 
again on each side of it, and that he had two swollen places 
instead of one. Picking out two other tacks, he drove 
them down through the offending parts, with the result of 
having their convexities disappear only to make two others 
rise up at their sides, four in all. Not to be conquered by 
an oil carpet, he went on driving down tacks wherever an 
unevenness appeared, till finally he had as many tacks in 
the carpet as there were square feet; and alas! as many 
bulgings up as there were tacks. Just then, his wife ap- 
peared on the scene. ‘ Why, husband,” she cried, “ what 
in the world are you doing with my new carpet?” Trying 
to make the confounded thing lie smooth on this floor,” he 
answered, wiping the sweat from his brow. ‘Just a man’s 
way of doing things!”” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you see the 
carpet is too large for the floor, and that all the tacks in the 
world will never make it fit?” With that, she had him 
draw them every one out, and trim it off at the end and side; 
after which, without any tacks at all, it went down of itself 
at once flat and smooth to its place, ‘“*A woman’s way of 
doing things!” she triumphantly added. So with all the 
efforts hitherto to fit labor’s carpet down on society’s floor, 
driving the nails of compulsion through a hollow place in 
its wages here and a swollen place in its laborers there. 
The result has been only to increase the difficulty,— transfer 
the excess of men from one place or employment into two 
or three, and make good wages for one part of the year 
only to have poor ones all the rest. Evidently, what is 
needed is the “ woman’s way” of cutting down the size of 
the labor supply to the size of the labor floor; and the only 
way in which this can be done without cutting down the 
laborers themselves is to cut down their hours of work, 
making room thus by one stroke both for more workers, 
and, by lessening their competition, also for more wages,— 
a cutting down which our disturbances are confessedly aim- 
ing to bring about. 

Yet this alone, as bearing on the world’s social progress, 
would be only a small part of the result. What is the 
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really great evil of our present labor system? Not its long 
hours, its shortened pay, and its merciless competitions alone. 
Rather, the way in which by its division of labor it tends 
to make a man merely a part of a machine, and by its con- 
finement the whole day leaves him no chance for culture, 
for voluntary effort, for home life. Give him more hours 
to himself, and, while some laborers would doubtless abuse 
the privilege, others, the larger number, would in the end 
use them for side work, for study, for the unfolding of their 
higher faculties, including those of independence, volition, 
and self-government; and thus its final result would be to 
send him back into society that best of all institutions and 
that mightiest element of all progress, a rounded, self-con- 
trolling, self-respecting man. 

Even as regards intemperance and vice, evils which the 
competitions and troubles of labor tend at first to increase, 
their operation in the end will be to suppress. As things 
now are, the direct bill in our own country alone for intoxi- 
cating drinks, most of which notoriously comes out of labor, 
is annually nine hundred millions of dollars,—a larger sum 
than for all its bread and meat; and its indirect bill for loss 
of time, waste of strength, wrong-doing, and moral degrada- 
tion, probably tenfold more. Is it any wonder that labor 
staggers under such a load? any wonder that, in all dis- 
cussion of labor problems, the question of what to do with 
intemperance should come in as a very important factor? 
Hitherto, with the many avenues open in our land, even for 
the vicious and inefficient, and with the tenderness felt 
towards them by religion, the evil has managed to survive, 
and to draw from labor the immense sums needed for its 


support. But with the struggle for existence every year. 


growing fiercer and fiercer, and with larger and larger sup- 
plies of intelligent, cultivated workmen competing with the 
vicious, though capital at first may employ intemperance be- 
cause of its cheapness and subserviency, it is all the time 
being crowded more and more to the wall; and, in the end, 
one of two things is bound to take place: its victims must 
either reform or be crushed out,— either drunkenness or the 
drunkard be killed off. 
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So with all vice and inefficiency. Nature has no such ten- 
derness in dealing with them as religion and humanity have. 
She brings to bear upon them, without any mercy at all, or 
rather with the greatest possible mercy, her unflinching law, 
as wide as the globe, of the survival of the fittest and the 
destruction of the unfit. It is in order to have the means 
of choice between them that she is filling the fields of toil 
with such crowds of competitors. And it will be well for 
both labor associations and for churches to conform to this 
law in their own operations,— not, as often now, to work 
against it. To redeem the vicious out of vice and make 
them fit to survive, to protect the weak and poor and give 
them a chance to earn much,— that is religion, that is good 
political economy. But to give the drunkard th? means of 
earning more drink, to insist that the unskilled and inefficient 
shall have the same wages as the skilled and efficient,— that 
is one of the deadliest blows which can be struck against 
all progress; is like insisting that the body’s cancer shall 
have the same nourishment as the body’s brain. The best to 
the best is the law of nature, one that deserves to be put up 
alike in every workshop and every church side by side with 
its other law that “an injury to one is an injury to all”; 
and they both are what our troubles, little by little, are 
forcing us to recognize. 

But these results alone, however desirable as elements of 
social progress, will not solve all the difficulties of labor. 
Indeed, taken alone, they will only increase them by putting 
into its markets, by and by, simply a stronger and more 
skilful set of competitors. What is needed beyond all else 
for the permanent solution of the labor problem is evidently 
more employment,— more work to do, more fields in which 
to do it, and more markets for it when it is done. How 
are these to be obtained ? 

A vast deal would be accomplished by breaking down 
labor’s vices and putting their cost —the nine hundred mill- 
ions, for instance, now spent for intemperance — into our 
agriculture and manufactures; and then by breaking down 
our foolish tariff laws, and sending their products abroad the 
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world over to the needy millions of our race who would be 
glad to buy them. Yet, after all, the true, permanent outlet 
for labor is to be found not so much by going abroad as by 
going up,—not so much by an increase of material indus- 
tries as by opening fresh fields of intellectual and spiritual 
employment. The boundless realm where society, the same 
as the individual, is to grow for the infinite future is in the 
soul. Art, science, literature, religion, their applications to 
life,— these are fields of toil which as yet we have hardly 
begun to occupy with either wants or supplies, with either 
consumers or producers. What shall turn the stream of 
labor into their open gates? or shall set the idlers of the 
market-place at work in the vineyards of truth? or shall 
start into action more of the looms in which poetry and 
song are the clatter, and beauty and grace the cloth? or 
shall establish a larger trade with those great fields of sky 
which are all above us, sown with uncounted riches and white 
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with harvests of unreaped wonder? What shall make us. 


“ See the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down their costly bales” 


? 
What shall lead us beyond the visible heavens into the vast 
realms of the unseen,— yea, open their ports, and freight 
from their mystic wharves and their teeming shores the 
goods of soul and the spiritual treasures so much needed 
here and now in the realms of time? What but these very 
troubles, these rivalries and competitions, these difficulties 
of finding something for all our powers to do on the fields 
and in the shops of physical labor ? 

It is one of the theories of evolution that the starting 
force of the human race upward at first out of its primi- 
tive brute condition was a similar necessity ; that with the 
multiplying forms of life in that far-off age, and the fiercer 
and fiercer struggles among them for food and safety, while 
some creatures took to their legs on the plain to escape, and 
some to their strong muscles on the battle-field for defence, 
and some to hiding places in the earth for shelter, the com- 
prehensive-type animal, out of which man came, unable to 
match the others in these respects, was compelled for his _ 
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food and safety to mount up into trees; and that having 
learned, while there, to take an upright position, and to use 
his fore-limbs for clasping rather than for clawing, the nat- 
ural thing, when he came down, was to keep upright and 
to keep on using his upper limbs, now developed into hands, 
to wield sticks and clubs as his means of feeding and de- 
fence,—an immense advantage over other animals, out of 
which in due time, by a succession of like steps, came 
spears, spindles, hoes, houses, letters, poems, civilization, and 
the man of to-day,—all from the troubles of his old brute 
father in getting a living and keeping alive amid the beasts 
of the field. 

But, whether or not this speculation is true with regard 
to the animal man, it is the very process canied on now 
with regard to the intellectual and spiritual man. The com- 
petitions for food and safety which have come with the in- 
crease of his fellows on the plain of matter are driving him, 
little by little, up the trees of art, science, music, literature, 
philosophy, and religion; are compelling him more and more 
to use the faculties within him which can lay hold of their 
branches and their fruit. And by and by, out of this neces- 
sity of climbing, the same as out of the other, shall come — 
who shall say what new intellectual and moral tools to use, 
what larger fields of toil, what finer types of the intellectual 
and moral man, what heights of social progress ! 

Putting together these various lines of thought, confused 
and contradictory as their material often is, and as yet indi- 
cating tendencies rather than results, do they not, on the 
whole, justify the view that society’s labor troubles are not 
a disease? at any rate, not a sickness to be alarmed over, 
but only what the restless nerves and aching joints of the 
unripe boy are to the coming man, what the earthquake 
shock and crashing strata of the old geologic ages were to 
the unfolding earth, what the clouds and storms of spring 
are to advancing summer,—the means and phases of its 
growth rather than the signs of its decay ? 

And the practical treatment of them which such a view 
suggests, while on the one hand it is not that of violence 
and suppression, on the other it is far from being that of an 
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optimistic standing still and allowing their own unaided 
nature to do all the work. It is rather for science and relig- 
ion to recognize and study their laws and forces, and guide 
them with least harm on their helpful way. When a volcano 
is undergoing an eruption, and great fiery streams of lava are 
belching out of its mouth and pouring down its sides, puny 
man cannot possibly stop them or turn them back; and it 
would be only the most stupid folly for him to undertake 
such a task. But puny man can, even in their case, change 
the direction of their resistless torrents; he can, by opening 
their cooling crust on one side or the other, when they are 
part way down the mountain and beginning to move slowly, 
let out their molten matter in a channel here or a channel 
there, as his personal safety may require, and can utilize 
afterwards for his gardens and fields the new soil they pro- 
duce. Several years ago, while a great eruption of Vesu- 
vius was taking place, the inhabitants of two different vil- 
lages at its base had a fight as to which should touch the 
huge mass that was slowly creeping towards them from the 
heights above, the defeated village being overwhelmed by 
it, and the victorious one saved. And it is well known that 
some of the world’s most productive vineyards are those 
planted in later years on what were once its torrents of 
molten earth; well known that some of the valleys on our 
own Pacific Coast, where the soil is thirty feet deep, and the 
wheat crops at the rate of sixty bushels to the acre, and 
sixty pounds to the bushel, with every grain absolutely per- 
fect, are composed wholly of crumbled voleanie rock. So 
with these great torrents of labor trouble pouring out of 
society’s burning heart. We cannot stop their molten mass, 
we cannot turn them back to their fiery source; but we 
can, if we will, direct them in helpful and harmless courses; 
we can, if we will, aid them in reaching their journey’s end. 
And, so doing, out of their ashes in the ages to come shall 
grow the vine and fig-tree of a new industrial system under 
which alike labor and capital shall sit in peace, and the 
myriad grains of a better social state, each perfect, from 
which ‘toil everywhere shall rejoice in plenty. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We are educated not only by facts or exposition of texts, 
but by pictures of nature or art in a gallery, and still more 
by our ideas of men. About the extraordinary personage 
whose death is the sensation of the hour there is a divided 
opinion, shown in the withdrawn resolutions of sympathy 
in a Western branch of his own church. I was forced in 
my own place, in 1874, to dissent from his procedure in the 
transaction which has given world-wide notoriety to the 
Plymouth Church. I am now impressed with a call to con- 
sider his character more at large. 

“Say nothing but good of the dead.” Say nothing but 
truth of the dead. Does death alter truth? It changes 
our feeling and point of view, when a man can no longer 
answer or defend himself. Who that ever fought in a duel 
or on the field of battle, seeing his enemy at his feet, could 
continue to hate? Who or what now is the man we were 
so hot with but an angel, all the fury of mortal passion gone 
from his veins, standing at another tribunal, our reckoning 
awaiting us at the same bar, the heavenly Judge surveying 
the earthly scene? No: our foe is not the same. The case 
is appealed to a higher court, to have not only justice, but 
mercy for which is our own cry. 

But, while with few, if any, of our fellows are we at strife, 
we cannot help gazing at those who have mounted the lad- 
der of fame. Just conceptions of them concern our virtue 
more than does the shade of our theological creed or the 
authorship of a sacred book. Man is the handwriting of 
God. The soul is his witness. Personalities are imperti- 
nent, if we mean hasty remarks, trivial observations, or ref- 
erences of prejudice and ill-will. But persons, not dogmas, 
make the world of heaven and earth. There are persons 
who are influences. What sort of influence a person is or 
should be is the principal inquiry. 

Mr. Beecher, proudly refusing to be Dr. Beecher, could 
not quite regularly train in the rank and file of any denomi- 
nation. He expressed a humorous sense of his own supe- 
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riority, when he said: “I stay among the Congregationalists 
because I am orthqdox! The company is not much.” He 
speaks of being chastised by his father in the way so com- 
mon when he was a lad. But a certain inborn audacity of 
thought and conduct defied the rod and could not be 
whipped out of the man, but was preached and practised 
by this reformer as much as it was by the French revolu- 
tionist, Danton. His liking to ride on the engine instead 
of in the car marked both the adventurous mind and 
towering will which made him prominent and eminent 
throughout his career. It was natural to him to be original 
and startling, to stand in every situation and meet every 
exigency with a stroke of wit or an act in the emergency all 
his own. When a Southerner in his audience, pricked by 
a sentence on seceders, rose indignantly to take his leave, 
Beecher exclaimed to the crowd of hearers, “Make way 
for that man; and let the rest of us sing,— 


‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.’” 


In England, when our cause was unpopular, and interven- 
tion was in the air, and piracy for our ships hatching 
from her harbors on the sea, he stood bravely for us against 
the throng--in Manchester or Liverpool, in 1863 — that 
threatened to be a mob. He was no coward or deserter. 
To the war of words he enlisted for, provoking or attending 
that of arms, he sent no substitute. He, too, manned a bat- 
tery. His discourse was a cannonade. Types were his bul- 
lets. He could not flinch or flee. He was a courageous 
man. He was a comrade, a peer, with the highest, and went 
shares with Lincoln and Stanton and Sherman and Sheridan 
and Grant to win the victory. The reluctance with which 
his strong heart, struggling lately for days against the last 
adversary, ceased at length to beat, signalized, even as it 
ended on earth, the vigor of his frame. 

This boldness of the man, who became a regiment chap- 
lain, lies at the bottom both of what is sad and what is 
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triumphant in the tale now closed,—the good and evil for 
him growing from one root. ‘Be bold, but not too bold,” 
is an old proverb. Mr. Beecher, in the risks he took, paints 
himself to my vision as one that alarms his friends by going 
to the edge of a precipice on a mountain or by the sea, 
leaning over, and, perhaps, losing sometimes his balance. 
He lacked, from the sum of nobleness, the caution or 
reverence that holds a man back, while having the push 
without which nothing memorable is achieved. The centrif- 
ugal exceeded in him the centripetal force; and that was 
the reason, if he became at any time a wandering star. 
One must not too much dare the devil, lest he come not to 
fear God or regard man or restrain himself. 

But, be his error what it might, from what a boundless 
humanity it was the detraction or defect! The locomotive, 
that draws freight and passengers to a hundred stations, 
sometimes becomes a “wild engine,” escapes from the regu- 
lating lever, shakes off the engineer, and runs over a man 
or a woman on the track. But its past service is therefore 
not forgotten, nor its future use forbid. Yet an incurable 
fault ina machine or incorrigible tendency to trespass in 
a man involves a liability, restricting utility, exciting appre- 
hension, and is like a loose screw in the make or the build, 
which no skill can render tight. Perhaps from somewhat in 
him,— from his birth and begetting,— this Titan was eccen- 
tric or erratic from the first,—a comet, not a planet, yet 
at its remotest gyration not lost, feeling the recuperation 
of the sun. 

What strikes us in Beecher, as in Webster, is the native 
fashion, the way he was hewn, the part God had in him,— 
not his volition, but his constitution. ‘A splendid animal ” 
he was called by the examiner of his body and his bumps,— 
his hair, a mane; his head and features reminding us, though 
with total absence of the cruel mien, of that great king 
and lion, or royal beast, Henry VIII. But, like the former 
Henry, Beecher was a synonyme for forward, aggressive mo- 
tion,-— his hand everywhere, with a word which was a blow. 
He said, “I am positive,” to one who wanted him to spare 
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an unpleasant passage or pass evasively over some delicate 
point in his speech. As civilian, politician, or theologian, 
he was nothing, if not on the jump. Never neutral, he 
provoked opposite opinions at his death, yet possessed in 
his traits the unquestionable excellence without which no 
man can attach to himself such warm and so many friends, 
hold a million watchers in spirit with the actual crowd 
near his sick-bed, and draw, as sun and moon do the tides, 
abounding praises over his unshrouded remains. 

Seek first the good ina man. In this man, you shall find 
gold. If just occasion in any matter to censure him so 
arose and extended that many have extravagantly said he 
did more harm than good and exerted an evil influence on 
religion and the Church, let us make the “ honorable amend ” 
of owning the plus quantity of his worth. To use a word 
which has been turned out of its proper scientific sense, I 
call him phenomenal rather than great,—a phenomenon like 
a meteor, a breeze of emotion, an oratorical cyclone. 

In his composition was, however, no such unity as we 
find in such men as Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Bush- 
nell, the finest trait or touch of whose earthly immortality 
is their continual growth, as the circle of light widens from 
an ascending orb. Like Nebuchadnezzar’s image of diverse 
metals with the miry clay, Beecher was an unwelded mass 
of inconsistencies, if not of self-contradictions. He was a 
creature of impulse. His principles blended with fancies 
and struggled with whims. So, with all his main foree and 
impetuous dash, he was never a leader. He has no class. 
Adored in his own conventicle, he forms no party and 
gathers no school. What a curious mosaic or collection of 
self-cancelling articles appears in his creed! We hear him 
at one time saying that Christ is the God he worships, the 
Father only a film detaching itself from that substance, and 
the Holy Ghost a second thinner film; and then, in not 
many years, comes a leaping of the materialism, which did 
not drop out of his thinking, into a cosmism like that which 
was the goal and conclusion of the German Strauss. We 
are compelled to pronounce his intellect, with all its bright 
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ness and adroitness, not that of a prophet or seer, but a 
sport of nature or tool of stronger minds, and itself not of 
the first rank in profundity or power. At one time, he de- 
clares, “ Although it be revolting to every instinct of my 
nature, I must hold forth the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, because my Master taught it.” By no apparent proc- 
ess of reflection, he afterwards breaks away from and spurns 
the doctrine of doom. But is a man true, who, on whatever 
external authority, preaches what every natural instinct in- 
him is ashamed of, hurt by, and recoils from? It is like 
giving a warranty deed where there is no estate or property. 
No wonder such irreconcilable deliverances should stir among 
his brethren dissatisfaction or disgust, although the refusal 
by some of them of sympathy with his family in the final 
distress, so far from being Christian, was barbarous, and not 
so much behind the age as behind all ages of heathenism in 
the pagan world. A motive for such needless demonstra- 
tion of disfellowship will be suspected in that theological 
hatred so ready like a panther to spring when its sore is 
lanced or its absurdity exposed. 

By reason of his mental incoherence, like the pudding- 
stone formation rather than the granite rock, Mr. Beecher 
lost direction and headway. He was an almost incompara- 
ble exhorter and matchless mover of men. His very body, 
when the fit of passion was on him, conveyed the resistless 
momentum of his mind. Yet, as an instructor, he is ranked 
and distanced by many sentimentally inferior men. He 
had so ceased to be a contributor on the line either of morals 
or thought to the community at large that his decease at 
more than threescore and ten is not to be considered as 
premature. The ear of the nation and the world, once so 
wide open with welcome, was closing to his voice. He no 
longer addressed so mightily as of yore the conscience of 
mankind. For many years, if not always, there has been 
a lack of that ethical fibre in the lessons from his desk, 
without which the love of God, which he proclaimed in such 
an overflowing flood, may serve but as an excuse to human 
folly, and may conveniently and handily shape and soften 
the spiritual lounge for such as are at ease in Zion. 
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The theory of evolution which he adopted or rather seized 
upon in his latter days with such characteristic zeal, while 
it has much countenance in the structure of organic life, yet 
when made into a quilt for the soul resembles the bed and 
covering described by the prophet Isaiah,— “shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself upon it, and narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” Moreover, it is apt to be- 
come a sliding apology for all we are or may do, as being 
.surely fore-ordained in the eternal system of things,—an 
optimism that so fascinates desire and neglects aptitude for 
toil and task-work as to substitute an inclined plane for the 
mountain of the Lord. When such is the resultant from 
the philosophy that all is for the best, even the pessimist 
may enter the academy, university, and church, and contest 
for the palm. Life is not worth living, nonentity is to be 
implored, if we are the playthings of circumstance, and of 
every vagabond appetite and wandering wish. O Lord, de- 
liver us from the tramps in our own breast! Better not be, 
if we are not righteous to each other and holy in thy sight. 

For every race, black and white, Mr. Beecher smote the 
chord of obligation and equal right, as a musical performer 
sometimes seems to strike string or key with his fist. If he 
did not, in his clerical office, summon the individual or 
domestic and social sinner with a similar stress, it was be- 
cause, like the image in the dream, his figure, too, of vast 
and scarce harmonious proportions, was made of diverse 
crumbling stuff. The child is father of the man, and this 
man never quite got rid of the boy. But his ability has no 
parallel in the American pulpit to agitate and kindle the 
mass and multitude. With a consciousness that was hardly 
vain-glorious, he said: “I do not go through the United 
States: the United States comes through my chureh,”’— 
which church, if not one of conversion, was certainly full of 
delight. Anton Rubinstein told me he did not like his ser- 
mon, when he heard him, “ because he said to the people, A 
man must not be expected to do better than he can: which,” 
added the great pianist, ‘is false ; for man must do the im- 
possible. And I tell my pupils if they do not try and hope 
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to compose better than Beethoven, they must never come to 
my tuition.” But how many stops on the great organ of 
the human heart Beecher controlled as he pleased, drawing 
out the vox humana always whenever he played,— dramatic 
player as he was, having as an actor no rival but Gough. 

The muse of comedy in his performance embraced the 
muse of tragedy in his life. Two eminent citizens having 
heard him preach, one said to the other, “I have been 
much amused”; and the other answered, ‘“ He should take 
out a theatrical license, for his desk is a stage.” As a 
divine, he exhibited attributes incongruous. Gold he was, 
but like California dust that needs cradling. Wheat he was, 
wanting a sieve. 

Great interests and institutions must not be sacrificed to 
private persons, any more than a marching host can give 
way to a private in the ranks. Sin must be confessed, to be 
condoned. Better a fault acknowledged than a cloud of 
doubt; and this man grievously drifted,— he was like a ship 
cast away in a fog. Mr. Beecher was hardy, determined, 
and tough. Once, however, his bravery, so distinguished 
and emphatic, gave out. As Paul called the elders of 
Miletus to bear witness of his behavior as incorrupt, happy 
is every man or minister whose offering on the altar, like 
a Hebrew sacrifice, is without spot. A shameful secret is 
the worm that may sink the ship. If the humblest soul 
alive can testify of any injury that I have done it, then 
my honor suffers a fatal taint. My vessel founders if the 
wrong be pronounced a deliberate guilt in the forum of 
conscience or the court of law. It is a calamity when a 
scandal is made of asin, and when a private sin is unsup- 
pressed. But it is immoral and foolish to hold the word 
that scores iniquity as worse than the thing. A hard, piti- 
ful case it is if seven or eight score thousands of dollars, 
spent on sharp lawyers, must come instead of a simple tale. 

I have never believed Mr. Beecher slew his conscience in 
its last retreats. He had some explanation, if not exculpa- 
tion. Perhaps he thought he should not get justice if he 
told the truth. Yet that is not the position into which they 
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can be put who are, as Jesus bids, “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s master- 
piece, it will be remembered that a final candor solves the 
perplexity, or unties betwixt man and woman the tangled 
Gordian knot. In our dear, afflicted brother’s case of real 
life, as Hagar was thrust alone into the wilderness, so we 
had the deplorable issue of the weaker party driven as a 
slanderer from the church. God give us strength not to 
save ourselves at others’ expense! May he help us not to 
make them fall, that we may stand on our pedestal still! 
With whomsoever we have committed ourselves, may his 
grace make us strong-siding champions to uphold and vin- 
dicate their name, even to the world’s end! 

My personal relations with Mr. Beecher, whenever we 
conversed or corresponded, were friendly. He sent, for my 
judgment, a manuscript volume of prayers, the publication 
of which I did not urge. As a phrenologist, he passed on 
me some smiling sentence. The last time we met, I know 
not if he saw me on the street. I said to Dr. Bellows, “I 
have only kind feeling to him”; and Bellows answered, 
‘IT have not, to a man who has done so much mischief 
to the religious cause he espoused.” One whom he was 
engaged with in literary labor affirmed he was not consid- 
erate, and another asserted that he declined a request to 
speak, on the groundless pretext of another appointment 
which he had not actually received. Gold, silver, iron, 
brass, miry clay,—all have, in the right place, their respec- 
tive values; but none of them, as mixed together, could 
hold their own against the stone cut out without hands and 
breaking them all to pieces like chaff on the summer thresh- 
ing-floor. It was a pinch when Beecher had to curse Storrs. 

Censure and praise are alike easy. Only discrimination 
is hard. The carcass will draw alike stooping eagles and 
buzzing flies. Yet fulsome encomium is the common style, 
although flattery can neither help the living nor “soothe 
the dull cold ear of death.” 

Leaning and warming to my theme, I can behold no 
immaculate pattern. It would demoralize the community 
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to present it as such. I see a spectacle of ardor, affection, 
devotion to great causes, and industry enormous in honor- 
able work. I descry a standard bearer in the battle of life, 
going to the front, pressing to the van, yet sometimes halt- 
ing or not carrying the colors straight,—even as, on the 
mountains of Gilboa, the shield of the mighty was vilely 
cast away. Verily, did not this man have the stature and 
weakness in the joints, the defects in his own qualities, of 
the old Hebrew warrior? Was he not, in part, both our 
David and our Saul? How appropriately he disallowed 
mourning when he should depart! He had the faith and 
foresight that there could be nought, in God’s time and 
manner, to lament. 


“Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well.” 


Thus I hear him now say from beyond, as did the noble 
Othello on the brink of fate. 

Can there be a portrait without lines of light and shade? 
What historic character is quite clean and free from speck ? 
Shall your or my blemish be hid in a coffin or clad with 
a pall? If I be mentioned after the funeral, tell not only 
the things in favor, but where I fall short, that others go 
not that way! The biographer that belies or disguises his 
subject errs as grievously as would the doctor who should 
misreport the nature of the disease, or the coroner perjuring 
himself in an inquest. A physician in Boston, the most 
eminent of his time, flouted the prejudice against dissection 
by bequeathing his own body or skeleton to the knife, with 
which, as applied to live creatures, the surgeon still hunts 
after every cause of sickness or health. It implies no tort- 
ure to an angel, if the psychologist search after the springs 
and secrets of moral soundness or malady in a mortal man. 

Impotent to clear his conduct, with an unsettled case on 
the docket for the next age or the final bar, how could this 
cloud compelling Jupiter be so omnipotent to hold high his 
head and go on? Because he was absolved to himself! 
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Just in any absolute way or not, he was justified relatively 
to his own soul. He had made his peace with God. Like 
Dante, on his way to paradise, he passed through purgatory, 
and saw hell. With an unsure verdict from the jury, and 
the world’s opinion heavily against him, and his light, which 
had been a blazing sun, turned to that of a waning moon 
or lantern in the dark, he, like blind Milton, yet “ bated 
not a jot of heart or hope,” —he trudged forward, if he 
could no longer race. In the diminution of his sway among 
his order, yet, in popular acceptance, he still stood at the 
head. As sometimes with the heavenly bodies, he was most 
beautiful in his eclipse. To some observing eyes, he was, 
while appearing to decline and be obscured, then most of 
all sublime. No situation for whatever in the tragedian’s 
art may be of glory and charm is imaginably finer than 
his ultimate one, had the door for some Shakespeare been 
opened into the interior of his breast. In the workings 
therein, such a discerner-of spirits might note a soul caught 
in the toils of its own and others’ weaving, unable to dis- 
cover any exit into freedom, lost in a more than Cretan 
labyrinth, without a clew for his finger, yet with a con- 
scious integrity of purpose at the core. There was nought 


bad at the centre of this man’s being. In no relation had | 


he a selfish aim, however, in this live web of society, the 
sense of responsibility with him, as with many, may have 
been misled or confused. But that he was aware of upright 
design, he never could have steadied himself so stoutly 
against terrible odds, retained so wide a human confidence, 
abhorred suicide, and found life yet sweet. 

I believe this man offered himself to the service of God 
in that of mankind. In the division his was a large terri- 
tory in the kingdom and region on this sea of time. It 
included upland and swamp, but with a grand and holy 
trend. Let us pity him in his mistakes ! 


‘There's rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
There is pansies, that’s for thoughts,” 


let us say or sing with Ophelia, for this lover of dear nature 
that furnished so often the well-fitting garment of his relig- 
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ious discourse. Such ecstasy as he had in the flowers in 
which his body lay buried before his grave was yet dug, 
no depraved nature can feel. Such fondness as he felt for 
music does not go along with malignity. There must have 
been simplicity in one that so enjoyed the company of the 
young, and generosity when he gave as largely as he re- 
ceived. There is pathos in the story. But, as a tale that 
is told, there are tears in all life. 

Great speakers have usually large lungs. So, like the 
rest, had this great-hearted, good-natured colossus of the 
American desk and platform, who could take the feeling of 
a thousand listeners and return it in a single tone or breath. 
Pardon my presumption in my delineation for its kindly 
intent. Far off and low down, my life describes with his a 
parallel line. Mr. Beecher was my contemporary, born less 
than two months later in the same year. I remember what 
was, perhaps, in Boston, his earliest speech, and how ruddy, 
even as a red aurora, was his cheek. How full of a pleasant 
humor his smile! Into what a stainless air his orb seemed 
to ascend and shine, and wax more and more to the perfect 
day! If his sky was at times overcast and the morning 
splendor hid, it is a change which, as the world and we are 
made, both nature and human nature must endure. But 
every cloud is a fugitive, all occultation is transient, and 
the stars reappear. I would fain lay the leaf my pen traces, 
and aught that is true in the sketch my imagination pencils, 
amid the blossoms on his grave, to wither in contrast with 
what cannot fade. 

If, like all other lives, his was incomplete, yet is there not 
beauty in a broken column? He did not finish his Life of 
Christ, and had scarce begun his autobiography. We have 
all just got into the lighted hall of existence ; and, like in- 
fants, we commence looking around. Having listened to his 
father’s exposition of the divine essence, he said with mixed 
fun and wonder to his brother: “Only think! Father has 
found out all about God.” Another half-satirical speech, in 
recollection of his boyhood, was about a lily painted on the 
pulpit in which the paternal Boanerges held forth,— “ When 
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my father was deep in decrees, I was deep in that lily.” It 
is a problem of heredity that the most argumentative of 
divines in this land should have begot the one least logical. 
Let us trust each of them learned the effectual method to be 
saved. 

I should grieve the sensibility, I do not lack, by silence 
at the decease of such a man, a character not perfect or 
well-poised, but a multiple thousand-fold in himself. How 
precious and big, versatile in talent, and carrying through 
calm and storm so lightly his weight! He was better than 
many who have met with less exception, and in every pro- 
fession won more esteem. He was gentle. Being softly 
entreated, he could yield, unlike some respectable persons 
foolishly wise in their own conceit and withal so stubborn 
and malign! He, too, like his Master, would not destroy, 
but fulfil. In a common hope, we bid him hail and fare- 
well. Very pleasant hast thou been to me, my brother. 
Thy love was wonderful ; and, where that is so much as was 
thine, the Lord in mercy still opens the door. Mr. Beecher 
is worthier our desire to meet him in heaven than is many a 
mean and choleric gentleman, knight, or cavalier, without fear 
and without reproach, that proudly walks our streets. With 
evident reference to the charges against him, and perhaps 
some consciousness of the intrinsic evil of which we are all 
sensible, he said, ‘There is something in me beside: the 
whole of me will not burn.” 

King David says, “I have seen an end of all perfection, 
but thy commandment is exceeding broad.” The qualifica- 
tions or exceptions made and taken in our estimate of char- 
acter, though of a popular idol, argue no lack of sympathy, 
and may be prompted by pure love. It is to the queen, his 
mother, that Prince Hamlet says : — 


“T must be cruel, only to be kind.” 


Excess of tenderness to an individual may be unkindness 
‘and injury to a community, which some affectionate natures 
are tempted to sacrifice, in order to make “one entire and 
perfect chrysolite” of a personal repute. But we must 
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never yield the supremacy of virtue and the public good. 
It was merciful, though with a brutal sound, when our 
Major Dix cried out, ‘Shoot the man that hauls down that 
flag!” To save no one must the moral banner be laid on 
the ground. 

Mr. Beecher’s place as a writer falls below his oratorical 
rank. The man’s presence was so mighty, and his passion 
even overwhelming, that, being gone, he is like Talbot in 
Shakespeare’s play without his troops, and leaves but a 
remnant of himself on the printed page behind. What but 
genius suffers no privation in the cold types? Predominant 
talent, transcendent faculty for an occasion, and apt fancy 
to illustrate a point are published at a loss. Nothing save 
power of original thought or a divine vision, with command 
of beautiful expression, can constitute literature,— books 
that will endure. There are infinite wit and resource, but 
lack of whole and vital organism, in all the volumes Beecher 
has put forth. Every essay or sermon of his is a fragment, 
with the glitter in it as of crushed crystal or broken spar. 
He spoke or wrote to serve a purpose, well and bravely, 


but not for all time. 
C. A. BARTOL. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
BY AN ENGLISH LIBERAL. 


You have invited me, Mr. Editor, to contribute to your 
pages “a short study of the Irish Question as seen with the 
eyes of an English Liberal.” The main difficulty I shall 
find in complying will arise from that eloquent editorial 
injunction conveyed in the one word “short.” But I will 
try. 

I suppose English parties present as puzzling a phenome- 
non to Americans as American parties certainly do to Eng- 
lishmen. They are just now rather bewildering to us as 
well. In the good old times,— say 1880 to 1885,—so far as 
Great Britain at least was concerned, the line of division 
was straight and clear. It was Conservative versus Liberal 
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without more ado. But now the line is jagged and blurred ; 
and we find ourselves discussing, not without heat, whether 
the most powerful supporter of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, Lord Hartington, ought to sit on the government or 
on the opposition side of the House, and whether a Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may properly pose as a great 
Liberal statesman. 

The proposal to endow Ireland with a legislature of her 
own for her own affairs, the proposal known in political 
discussion as “ Home Rule,” found favor with but few Eng- 
lish politicians up to 1885. It was not commonly looked 
upon as a respectable proposal. There are some political 
heresies which an English politician may hold and not lose 
caste: there are others which he cannot hold —or at least 
profess — without losing caste. Up to 1885, and even dur- 
ing the general election of 1885, the Home Rule doctrine 
undoubtedly belonged to the latter class of speculations. 
Very few Englishmen held it; still fewer openly professed 
it. Those who did were commonly esteemed impracticable 
fanatics. 

Those of us, therefore, who had for many years been of 
these impracticable fanatics may, I think, be forgiven if we 
exhibit a little amused complacency at the very sudden turn 
of Liberal opinion. I, for one, am as far as possible from 
suggesting that that turn of opinion is not perfectly genuine. 
It is unquestionably both sincere and enthusiastic. It is 
perhaps the most striking tribute on record to the influence 
of the character and genius of an individual statesman. But 
none the less it reveals a curious lack of prescience and a 
strange failure to grasp intellectual principle on the part 
of the ordinary party men; for, in every aspect but one, the 
argument for or against Home Rule to-day is the same as it 
was a couple of years ago. 

That one aspect is, however, of very great importance. 
It is no longer possible, since the elections of 1885 and 1886, 
constitutionally to doubt what is the wish of the mass of the 
Irish people. I say constitutionally; for our constitution 
can recognize no going behind the vote given at the polls 
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nor any theorizing to the effect that the electoral returns 
misrepresent the popular will. Five-sixths of the electoral 
' districts of Ireland have, on two consecutive appeals, re- 
turned Home Rulers to the House of Commons; and, in the 
greater number of cases, these representatives have been 
returned by majorities quite unparalleled in English or 
Scotch constituencies. One of the most effective political 
placards I have ever seen is a simple map of Ireland, in 
which all the districts which have returned Nationalists are 
colored green, all those which have returned Unionists, 
orange. What you see is a mass of green north, south, 
east, and west, broken only by a narrow fringe of orange 
around Lough Neagh in the north-east corner of the island. 
It was this overwhelming demonstration of the popular 
will that brought Mr. Gladstone round to the Home Rule 
policy. It was Mr. Gladstone himself that brought round 
the mass of the Liberal party. It was inevitable that to 
hostile critics Mr. Gladstone’s move should seem a mere 
shift to catch the popular breeze. But it was in reality due 
to his inexpugnable loyalty to the principles of representa- 
tive government. Hitherto there had been no demonstration 
that Ireland wished to make her own laws. She had now 
proved that she did. The Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone was 
of a fibre that constrained him to ally himself with this dem- 
onstrated desire. 

He at once carried with him the bulk of Liberal opinion. 
Broadly speaking, as he has himself declared, ‘the masses ” 
are with him, “the classes” against him. The untaiited 
sympathies of the great industrial community within the 
Liberal party are “ Gladstonian ” through and through. Lib- 
erals of the type whose sympathies are closely identified 
with the interests of property are very largely “ Harting- 
tonian” or “ Chamberlainite.” But even within classes a 
man is often at variance on this burning topic against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law (who follows her husband’s politics) against her 
mother-in-law; and many and many an English house is 
divided against itself. Stranger still, the line of cleavage 
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within the Liberal ranks is not, as so often before, drawn 
between Radical and Whig. Joseph Chamberlain, the Rad- 
ical, stands cheek by jowl with the great Whig of the House 
of Devonshire against their former chief; while that good 
Whig, “the Red earl,” Lord Spencer, stumps the country in 
comradeship with hot Radical John Morley to promote the 
cause of Irish self-government. Nor is the confusion les- 
sened when we turn to the newspaper press. The Dazly 
News alone of the great London dailies backs Home Rule; 
while in the country the cause, though ably advocated by 
the chief Liverpool and Manchester organs, is vehemently 
opposed by the Scotsman and the chief newspaper of Bir- 
mingham. The Spectator, the most highly cultivated organ 
of opinion in England, is, under Mr. Richard Hutton’s lead, 
vehemently against Home Rule; while Mr. Stead, with his 
powerful, fearless, incalculable Pall Mall Gazette, is even 
more vehemently in its favor. 

This sketch of the chaos of opinion will show you that a 
study of the Irish problem “as seen with the eyes of an 
English Liberal” will assume very diverse tints according 
to the particular English Liberal whose eyes may be in ques- 
tion. Any remarks which the individual Liberal who now 
addresses you may make cannot therefore be taken as re- 
flecting universal Liberal opinion; but I believe that they 
may be taken as substantially representing the views and 
principles of that section of the Liberal party with which 
the future lies, and that no power on earth can prevent 
theit ultimate ——nay, their speedy—embodiment in the 
constitution of this kingdom. 

Our prime article of faith, then, is that the Irish are a 
Nation. Their insular position, their religious sentiment, 
their Celtic blood, their vivid temperament, their common 
traditions, their common aspirations, their common wrongs, 
stamp them as a unit in the great comity of nations. It is 
true that there live among them some who do not share 
their religious sentiment, who do not sympathize in their 
aspirations, who have not shared their wrongs. But we be- 
lieve that while, under a Home Government, this element 
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would be very largely absorbed into the organic life of the 
whole, such part of it as might permanently resist such ab- 
sorption can only be justly regarded as an alien element on 
Trish soil, and, should they choose to continue to dwell upon 
it, must do so at the risk (a very small one, we think) of suf- 
fering such inconvenience as may be incident to the position 
of an unsympathetic foreign element in the midst of an 
otherwise homogeneous people. 

Our second article of faith is that, this people having 
twice over expressed its deliberate desire for self-govern- 
ment, every Liberal and every constitutional principle binds 
England to accede to the request, it being monstrous and 
absurd to treat the demand as though made by Surrey or by 
Warwickshire or by Yorkshire; that is, by some mere local 
group within a larger national unit. 

It is urged, however, that, under any government by the 
mass of the Irish people, the Protestant and the landlord 
will inevitably suffer injustice. I have already indicated 
that the risk will not, in our opinion, be great. I would 
_ add that, if by injustice is meant the forfeiture of any privi- 
lege which cannot be shown to be for the public weal, such 
injustice they will undoubtedly suffer. The Protestant will 
no longer be able to count on a Protestant magistracy to 
protect him in riot or excess against his Catholic neighbor, 
or even to lean to his side, however just, before or inde- 
pendently of judicial investigation. The landlord will no 
longer be able to count on the aid of the executive in exact- 
ing rents which the land will not yield, in addition to fair 
remuneration to the cultivator. There may even be cases 
of real injustice ; for the privileged classes must, as in other 
free populations, secure to themselves consideration and 
regard by their own sympathetic attitude towards the popu- 
lar aspirations and by making themselves counsellors and 
leaders in all things that tend to the welfare of the people. 
Injustice there may be here and there, unquestionably. No 
government on earth is wholly just. But we are not for 
that reason to perpetuate a vast and manifest injustice in- 
wrought in the very constitution of the State,— an injustice 
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counting its victims not in units or in dozens, but by the 
hundred thousand the whole land through. 

It is a happy circumstance that an argument has been put 
forward against Home Rule which is accepted by either 
side in the controversy as the very best and strongest that 
can be said. The opponents of such a measure have hailed 
with a universal chorus of praise Prof. Dicey’s most able 
little volume, Hngland’s Case against Home Rule. It is, 
indeed, a model of controversy,— courteous, fair, informed, 
sincere. If, then, a careful perusal and a conscientious con- 
sideration of this work leave us still convinced Home Rulers, 
we can, I think, have little to fear from other antagonists. 
Such is, I confess, my own case. The study of Mr. Dicey’s 
argument has deepened my conviction that in Home Rule 
alone lies political salvation for England or for Ireland. 

The whole stress of the book lies in the argument that 
great difficulties and dangers are involved in each and every 
particular scheme of Home Rule which has been pro- 
pounded; and the conclusion drawn is that we had much 
better leave things as they are, only substituting wise and 
just government for anything in our hitherto method of 
treating the Irish which may have been of a contrary char- 
acter. It may be freely conceded that difficulties and dan- 
gers are likely to manifest themselves in whatever precise 
plan of Home Rule may be at first adopted, and that modi- 
fications will suggest themselves in actual experience. But 
it would be hard to show that the difficulties would be as 
great or the dangers as grave as those inherent in the pres- 
ent relation of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The advice to 
govern ‘“ wisely and justly” is doubtless excellent. The 
only objection is that it cannot possibly be done, and that 
for many reasons. In the first place, we have not time for 
such a government of Ireland. Irish requirements and 
Irish institutions are throughout other than those of Eng- 
land. Ireland needs special legislation in almost every 
sphere of her national life. But the political business of 
England, Scotland, and Wales is enormously in arrear. 
Wise and just government of Ireland would call for the 
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whole time of the House of Commons for many sessions of 
Parliament. But British reformers are more and more 
impatient for the devotion of the time of the legislature 
to British affairs. Parliament becomes every year more in- 
capable of governing Ireland with due consideration, from 
sheer lack of the necessary hours. 

Secondly, we cannot count on any continuous inclination 
on the part of Parliament to govern Ireland wisely and 
justly. One Parliament may be returned with the “ man- 
date,” as the new phrase is, to do Ireland justice. The 
next may be elected on some question of internal politics 
or some problem in foreign affairs. It may be wholly indif- 
ferent to Irish demands. No statesman, no party,— no, not 
though it comprised nine-tenths of the English electorate, 
—can secure even the desire to govern Ireland wisely and 
justly five years ahead. 

And then, thirdly, we have not the understanding to gov- 
ern Ireland wisely and justly. You can only govern a 
people with wisdom and justice if you have sympathetic 
understanding of their genius, their character, and their 
aspirations. But this is precisely where the English utterly 
and hopelessly fail in regard to the Irish. We cannot un- 
derstand their sentiment about the land or their sentiment 
towards their Church. Our whole agrarian and ecclesiasti- 
cal instincts are other than theirs. What seem to us first 
truths are to them anomalous absurdities. What are to them 
axioms seem to us monstrous assumptions. We cannot, 
as a nation,— we cannot, through any Parliament which 
can send to Westminster,—read history with Irish eyes, 
or enter into the modes of regarding social problems which 
are native to the Irish mind. It follows that neither wis- . 
dom nor justice can characterize our habitual legislation for 
Ireland or our habitual administration of her affairs. 

Mr. Gladstone and his followers have now honestly tried 
for at least eighteen years to govern Ireland with wisdom 
and justice. They have egregiously failed. Their measures 
have miscarried. Disorder has increased. Our executive is 
impotent. The hatred of our rule, the determination to be 
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rid of it, is more general than ever. We have failed in the 
past; and, failing in the present, what reason have we to 
suppose that we shall succeed in the future ? 

Time fights for us Home Rulers. Every day demon- 
strates more surely that the policy of the Liberal Unionists 
is without a future. Liberals cannot forever support a Tory 
government, and give the lie to every political profession 
they have ever made. They cannot forever stand in the 
way of all the home reforms for which they themselves 
have most sedulously labored. Already, as I write, Sir 
George Trevelyan holds out the hand of reconciliation, and 
Mr. Chamberlain confers at the Round Table with Morley 
and with Harcourt. The Gladstonian Liberals are full of 
hope, and display an undaunted enthusiasm. The only 
question is whether years or only months must elapse ere 
they are empowered to carry out their policy of reconeili- 
ation, and to close in love the age-long feud of the sister 
nations. 

“But the Irish people,” says the Unionist, “are incapable 
of self-government.” Let us draw a lesson from very recent 
history. In 1876, Mr. Forster visited Bulgaria. He came 
home, and told Mr. Gladstone in the most emphatic manner 
that the Bulgarians were unfit for self-government. The 
experiment was tried in spite of him. In 1883, Mr. Forster 
visited Bulgaria again. What did he say when he once 
more returned? He said, ‘* The contrast between the Prov- 
ince of Bulgaria, as I saw it in 1876, and the Principality of 
Bulgaria as I saw it this month [October, 1883] was most 
striking. In less than seven years, a nation of slaves has be- 
come a nation of free men. I saw hundreds (I may say 
thousands) of Bulgarians as I went about the country, and 
was as much delighted as surprised at the sturdy indepen- 
dence and intelligent attitude of the peasant people. The 
Bulgarians are well able to govern themselves. That is the 
chief fact that is impressed on my mind as the result of my 
visit. The policy of giving them self-government has been 
signally successful,’— a judgment which the years which 
have elapsed since Mr. Forster thus recanted have most not- 
ably confirmed. Z 
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As with Bulgaria, so with Ireland. Trust her and en- 
franchise her, and you will replace an enforced and hated 
union by a union based on justice and riveted with love. 


RicHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 
LiveRPOOL, March 4, 1887. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE “CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.” 


It is generally understood that the Unitarian Review was 
established, in part, to make good the loss which was felt when 
the Christian Examiner, which for more than forty years had 
been honorably identified with the history of Unitarianism in 
this country as an intellectual movement, ceased to exist at the 
close of the year 1869. Erroneous statements have been made 
as to the cause of its discontinuance, some of them casting un- 
deserved discredit upon the Unitarian body. A recent article in 
the Yorum, alluding to this matter, has given it a certain public- 
ity; and we have been desired to make public, by way of expla- 
nation, the accompanying letter, written in answer to a note of 
inquiry upon the subject. It will show sufficiently that the Av- 
aminer did not perish of desertion by its Unitarian constituency, 
excepting as it may possibly be inferred that its proper work had 
been done, and that a different form and style of journal were re- 
quired for the somewhat different work demanded under a change 
of circumstances. The facts themselves may, besides, possibly 
be of interest, as illustrating some of the conditions of religious 
journalism in our time. 


It is not quite true — what you naturally infer from the foot-note in 
the Forum—that the Christian Examiner was “snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle.” It was, in fact, fairly meeting its expenses for more than two 
years after the supposed fatal article was published ; and its proprietors 
were both willing and able still to continue it, when it was honorably 
purchased at a fair valuation by the publishers of Old and New, which 
(in its “ Examiner” department) became its legitimate successor. There 
is, however, a certain amount of truth in the statements that have 
been made as to the cause of the Examiner’s demise, which it may be 
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worth while to put on record; and I happen to be the only person now 
living who is entitled from his own knowledge to relate the facts. 

The main point is that the Examiner — which was, as I said, fairly 
self-supporting as a private enterprise — was burdened with an encum- 
brance, or mortgage, of $4,000, or thereabout, which there was never any 
surplus revenue to discharge. This made its proprietors naturally glad, 
when the chance offered, to transfer their responsibility in it to a fresh or 
more hopeful enterprise. And it is right to say here that, while the 
transfer did not convey to Old and New anything that was of commer- 
cial value, while Old and New might easily and without blame have 
pushed the Hzaminer from the track and made its demise inevitable. 
Mr. Hale, who was the heart and soul of that enterprise, very generously 
and honorably declined to give his name and his indispensable aid to 
the new magazine except on condition that it should offer acceptable 
terms to the proprietors of the older journal. This is, in the business 
aspect of it, the exact reason why the Christian Examiner ceased to 
exist at the end of the year 1869. 

To go back now to the circumstances which made the transfer desir- 
able on our part. The pecuniary burden, or encumbrance, I have spoken 
of was assumed in 1857, when Rev. T. B Fox became the sole proprietor 
of the Examiner, and undertook its publication, unaided, as an indepen- 
dent literary journal, under the joint editorship of Dr. Hedge and Mr. 
Hale. From that time on, I was connected with it as long as it con- 
tinued to exist, having from the first the charge of the literary-and- 
critical-review department. Whatever hopes Mr. Fox may have had of 
its success as a business enterprise were dashed by the commercial crisis 
of 1857, which put a stop to any chance of enlarging much its subserip- 
tion-list. Mr. Fox’s unfailing sagacity, liberality, and good-humor kept 
it, however, from serious loss, except that of his editorial staff, who (in 
regard to the altered circumstances) withdrew before or about the time 
when fresh anxieties came with the Civil War. To this day, I cannot 
see how the Examiner possibly survived the ensuing inflation of prices 
and extravagant increase of costs. 

For a time, Mr. Fox was his own editor as well as publisher, and 
naturally looked to me for occasional aid and counsel. In particular, he 
was desirous that the Examiner should take a course of its own in the 
discussion of questions growing out of the war, and intrusted me with 
the preparation of a series of articles, which were published in 1862-63 
under the titles “ Africans in America and their New Guardians,” “Our 
War Policy, and how it deals with Slavery,” “The Peace Policy: How it 
is urged, and What it means,” and others. Becoming strongly inter- 
ested in this line of discussion, I proposed to Mr. Fox to share the 
responsible control with him, and accordingly became joint proprietor. 
This arrangement continued for a time very pleasantly, till his share 
was assumed, to my great anticipated satisfaction, by my friend, Rev. 
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W.R. Alger. The advantages of this arrangement were nullified, how- 
ever, by his departure for a long journey, and by the need of arranging 
for the business management through the publishing house of Walker, 
Fuller & Co. This arrangement lasted but a year, when they found it nec- 
essary to give it up, to our no small inconvenience. It was under these 
circumstances (if I remember rightly) that the American Unitarian 
Association seriously considered the question of assuming the publica- 
tion, which, however, it did not then feel justified in doing. I consid- 
ered myself very fortunate, therefore, when Dr. Bellows consented to 
join forces with us, on condition that the office of publication should be 
transferred to New York, he and the publisher, the late Mr. James 
Miller, becoming sharers with us on equal terms. 

Up to this time, the Examiner had been conducted as an ir dependent 
journal, its articles as well as its editorship being strictly anonymous, 
and its proprietors holding themselves individually responsible for every- 
thing that appeared in it. The transfer to New York, closely following 
the formation of the National Conference, changed all that. Dr. Bellows 
had the most generous and sanguine confidence in the breadth of field 
and grandeur of work that lay before the Unitarian body. In this 
ardent confidence, he decided three points vital to the existence and 
success of the journal: 1. That it should be frankly a denominational 
organ; 2. That the most radical as well as most conservative opinions 
held within the Unitarian body should have equal hearing and welcome; 
3. That the question of responsibility should be determined by the sign- 
ing of every article with the writer’s name. 

It is needless to say that this generous scheme proved in great part 
a disappointment. On the one hand, our more radical friends distrusted 
the denominational action, and started a journal of their own (the Rad- 
ical), which drew away from the Examiner some of its most brilliant and 
able writers, such as John Weiss, D. A. Wasson, F. E. Abbot, and O. B. 
Frothingham. On the other hand, anxious to win back their confidence, 
and so prevent a division of forces, Dr. Bellows freely accepted and pub- 
lished articles of a character to disturb and offend some of his more 
conservative constituency. So far from the writers’ names being a safe- 
guard, it would happen that their supposed characteristics, opinions, or 
antecedents’ made the medium through which their writings were read 
and judged. Hence, a double disappointment. 

This condition of things had been going on nearly a year, when, in 
November, 1866, being then in Buffalo, I received from Dr. Bellows a 
letter, enclosing a strong remonstrance sent him by a friend against 
a certain paper that had been thus admitted. I answered him at some 
length, urging again the embarrassments of the position we held, and 
stating, as plausibly as I could, the advantage there might be in having 
the Examiner avowedly controlled in a more conservative interest, con- 
ducted (as it no doubt would be) as a scholarly and useful journal 
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of the elder Unitarianism, provided those who desired this should be 
as willing as they were able to relieve us of our pecuniary charge, and 
to assume the responsibility of sustaining it; adding that I would gladly 
give, in good faith, any temporary aid in making such change of plan 
a success. In reply, he appointed a meeting with Mr. Alger and myself 
in Boston the next month, at which he reaffirmed his position with 
emphasis, adding that it must be adhered to, even if it cost the loss of 
five hundred subscribers; that is, the very existence of the journal. 
To this, I replied, “That is all right; but, if you decide so, you must 
write a manifesto, stating it plainly, to be published with the next num- 
ber.” This he promised to do; and his manifesto will be found bound 
up with the number for January, 1867. 

A week or two later, I, as managing editor, received the article to 
which, I suppose, the writer in the Forum refers. Its title was “ Chris- 
tianity and Pseudo-Christianity” ; and its line of argument, as nearly as 
I recall, was the same in substance with that since held by Dr. Marti- 
neau,— that the Messianic idea, as held by Jesus himself, with his earlier 
disciples, can no longer make a part of our understanding or reception 
of Christian truth. I sent the paper at once to Dr. Bellows, saying that 
here was a test-case for his decision, and I wished to know exactly his 
judgment in the matter. He answered very fully in a note of twelve 
pages, now in the hands of his son and biographer, Rey. R. N. Bellows, 
deciding that the ability, scholarship, and serious tone of the paper 
entitled it to admission, and so, “let it go in.” It will be found, if I 
remember correctly, in the number for March, 1867, Some rather sharp 
remonstrance was heard in consequence; but the really serious losses in 
the subscription-list had taken place before, when a considerable num- 
ber, who had been led for personal reasons to subscribe when the publi- 
cation was transferred to New York, withdrew their names at the end 
of the first year. On a final count, it was found that the entire shrink- 
age on the list amounted to about one-fifth; and the settlement with Old 
and New was made upon that basis. 

Iam not at all prepared to say whether the decease of the Christian 
Examiner was unavoidable under the circumstances, or whether, upon 
the whole, it was a misfortune. At all events, I do not see how it could 
have been continued, with anything like its earlier or its more recent 
character, as a denominational journal. So far as this was possible, or 
perhaps desirable, its place was at once taken by the Unitarian Review, 
which was established by Mr. Lowe, in his pure and generous ardor for 
the true work of the Unitarian body as he conceived it, and which, 
under the fairer conditions of to-day, seems able to keep all the intel- 
lectual independence of its predecessor, with a good deal more than its 


effective working force. 
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It will be observed that the antecedents of this Review, so far 
as they can be inferred from the course of its immediate prede- 
cessor, commit it to the most broad and liberal interpretation 
possible of what is meant by the Unitarian faith and fellowship. 
The Christian Examiner, in its time, faithfully reflected every 
phase of differing opinion within the body, as well as of contro- 
versy with those outside. The full Jndew, admirably prepared by 
Mr. William Cushing, shows the names of Norton and Ripley, of, 
Gannett and Parker, of both the Frothinghams, both the Abbots, 
and all the Peabodys, registered as contributors on its impartial 
page. As much pride has probably been felt in the wide hospi- 
tality of that veteran journal as in either its energetic or its 
philosophic ability. It kept its modest flag of truth flying 
steadily through the two great storms of our chief theological 
and our chief political controversy, having always its own clear 
word to deliver on every matter of debate. And its successor, 
under another name, but the same flag, will be truest to that gen- 
erous tradition by distinctly refusing to recognize, as fit matter 
of division and strife, any differences of opinion or method that 
as yet exist among us. The lesson of that older record has been 
learned quite too well for that. As one of our wisest teachers 
has said, “A movement is strong by what it includes, an organ- 
ism by what it excludes.” It is the function of this Review to 
deal with Unitarianism as a movement. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


It is a hazardous thing for one whose views of life are those 
of a moralist or an idealist to judge the points in controversy 
between the interests of capital and labor. He is apt to be at 
fault in his knowledge of the facts, and so is like a civilian who 
criticises the points of a military campaign. Or, still worse, his 
secret sympathies come into suspicion: one party reviles him as a, 
Utopian sentimentalist, or else the other is jealous at his collu- 
sions in argument or identity in interest with its imaginary foes 
and oppressors. But, meanwhile, one who takes either a religious 
view of human events, having faith in a righteous Providence, 
or a scientific view, regarding all as the outcome of processes in 
social evolution, can well afford to incur that risk,—so far, at 
least, as to assent to what is said, with vigor and intelligence, 
by one of our contributors this month; namely, that our present 
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labor troubles, however inconvenient or threatening or positively 
disastrous, are yet a necessary stage in the advance of society 
toward a condition which will be more to the common advantage 
than that existing now. So much, at least, appears to be implied 
in our having any faith at all in human destinies. 

It occurs to us, however, to say that it is at all events not a 
hopeful view to take,— though a favorite one with many social 
reformers,— that the struggle of life grows inevitably harder 
under the existing dispensation, and its conditions more unequal 
and unjast. On the other hand, we have found great encourage- 
ment in Mr. Carroll Wright’s elaborate “Report on the Factory 
System of the United States,” in which it is carefully shown, in a 
most interesting array of facts and figures, that our modern sys- 
tem of industry, with all its hardships and inequalities, has in 
truth taken the place of one which (on a far narrower scale, 
indeed) was still more painful, difficult, and ill-paid to the ordi- 
nary craftsman, Of course, a single line of comparison like this 
does not cover the whole ground, with the infinite diversity of 
circumstances the social problem has to deal with. But it gives, 
to say the least, some standing-ground of mental rest and relief, 
It shows, as far as it goes, that the drift is in the right direction. 
It prevents one seeing the whole thing, as Carlyle did and Rus- 
kin does, as a “ weltering chaos,” without a ray of hope, invit- 
ing only to vituperation and despair and the far-off chances of 
revolution. 

One view of the matter, very necessary to be kept in mind, 
is this. Our modern system of industry, together with the sani- 
tary science and skill developed under it, has made possible, in a 
given space, the existence of an enormously increased number of 
human beings, to be fed, housed, clad, and taught at a standard 
of comfort and cost not possible to be thought of a century or 
two ago. There is nothing in the laws of population, or in the 
conditions of existence as we know them now, to show why the 
population of England, for example, should not, starting with 
what it was at the Reformation, have grown to what it is now, 
# century or two ago. The simple fact is that so many people 
could not then have been kept alive, and so a majority of them 
died in infancy. Since manufactures have multiplied the goods 
men wear or use, and free trade has cheapened the food they 
eat, and sanitary science has checked the great mortalities that 
destroyed them, the population has suddenly — that is, in the last 
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fifty years — very nearly doubled.* But it is not even from this 
prodigious native expansion that the real difficulty has come: 
nothing has occurred to prove that a country cannot control or 
sustain its own natural increase. The “bitter cry of outcast 
London” has arisen from this,—that not only more goes from 
the poor man’s wages for gin and beer than goes for food, not 
only the poverty of all the provinces gravitates thither in one 
great stream of misery, but London is the refuge of a hungry 
and haggard horde that incessantly seek the shelter of its wealth, 
from all the wretchedest regions and classes of the earth,— par- 
ticularly, Irish, Germans, Bohemians, and Polish Jews. In this 
country it is the same. We should deal easily enough, there 
is little doubt, with the conditions of the labor problem here 
under any circumstances that could possibly have been imagined 
forty years ago; but it is complicated with two quite impracti- 
cable things,— the annual half-million of destitute immigration, 
and the annual nine hundred millions computed to be spent upon 
intoxicating drinks. 

It is, then, not only a duty, but an easy duty, to regard the 
labor question, when once we touch its real elements, as a quite 
solvable one. We greatly distrust many of the alarmist statis- 
tics, which make that question appear more difficult than it really 
is. For example, our contributor apparently assumes that one- 
tenth of the laboring population of this country are permanently 
out of work. It may be so, sometimes; but Mr. Carnegie, a 
large manufacturer, with ample means of knowing, has estimated 
(in the Worth American Review) that, on a given day of excep- 
tional disturbance from numerous strikes, not more than one in 
a hundred laborers were actually idle: the great machine of 
industry, so far as the other ninety-nine were concerned, went on 
as if nothing had happened. His figures, it is likely, take in a 
good many women and children among the workers, and perhaps 
count only men among the idlers. Still, they are a fair set-off 
against the desperate statistics we often get. 

Again, language is sometimes used implying that the wages 
paid give a bare living, at best, to those actually employed. Too 
true, no doubt, too often. But it is reckoned, on the other hand, 
that out of the five thousand millions of dollars (rather more 
than less) annually paid out in wages, full one-fifth is the cost of 


*In the corresponding years of the last century, the estimated increase was 
thirty-six per cent., or just over one-third, 
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intemperance and other forms of waste or vice; and, secondly, 
while the laboring class are stated to have lost directly in wages 
over two million dollars in the great South-western strike of a 
year ago, and more than three millions by that the past winter in 
New York, great sums have been paid out since, with a gener- 
osity and hopefulness positively pathetic, by the labor organiza- 
tions, to back up local strikes that were plainly hopeless from the 
start. Further, the deposits in savings banks, largely represent- 
ing the economies of the laboring class, have, it is stated, greatly 
increased instead of diminishing during this year of strikes. In 
Massachusetts alone, we are told, that reserve has counted up, in 
aterm of some forty years, to thirteen hundred million dollars. 
Surely, here is a wide margin to draw upon, when a soberer 
wisdom shall use it for the permanent betterment of those who 
have earned it. One cannot avoid the reflection that, if even one- 
half of the millions spent or sacrificed by the Knights of Labor, 
with no present effect except to block the wheels of industry and 
diminish the nation’s stock of wealth, had been put (we will say) 
into some co-operative enterprise, managed with half the execu- 
tive skill and force shown by that organization, its exhibit, so far 
as regards the future of the laboring man, would be enormously 
better than it is.* 

In saying this, we imply all those admirable qualities — pa- 
tience, hopefulness, capacity of discipline, unstinted generosity, 
aud loyalty to their order — which have fairly taken the com- 
munity by surprise, as exhibited by the labor organizations in 
their self-invited conflict. One is tempted to say that, to an 


*The ‘* Printers’ Protective Fraternity’ makes the following charges against the 
policy of the ‘ Union,” for which it seeks, in the workman’s interest, to found a sub- 
stitute: “It compels the employment of its adherents without regard to mechanical 
merit or individual honesty ; it establishes arbitrary rules for the government alike 
of the employer and employed, without permitting the former to be heard in his 
own behalf, from which rules it admits no appeal either to reason or justice ; it com- 
pels its members to abandon their work and to enter upon a state of idleness at the 
command of two or three self-constituted ‘ bosses,’ regardless of the suffering such 
idleness may inflict upon the family of the worker; it inaugurates a ‘strike’ or 
orders a ‘boycott’ upon the complaint of a disgruntled member who imagines he 
has a grievance, but who really is only afflicted with indigestion or is the victim 
of bad personal habits ; it stops the wheels of industry, inflicting loss upon the in- 
vestor, and rendering the payment of liberal wages less easy ; it curtails individual 
liberty by undertaking to decide who shall work and who shall not ; it creates suspi- 
cion and ill-feeling between the employer and the employed, because the secret arts 
and devices of the one must in self-defence be met and counteracted by the other ; 
and when its demands, right or wrong, are not submitted to, the tendency in these 
days is to substitute the bludgeon for the hand of friendship, the barricade and the 
torch of the incendiary for the court of justice, and the reign of terror for that of 
peace and order,” 
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industrial army with so splendid a morale, nothing is impossible : 
suppose, for example, it were the extirpation of drunkenness in 
their own order. One might even persuade himself that such 
moral victories are the only ones really needed, and that the rest 
may be trusted to take care of itself under existing economic 
laws. This is not, indeed, our own opinion; for it seems clear 
that a change is both needed and is going on, which will slowly 
come to affect our statute laws, and ultimately change in some 
ways, very radically perhaps, the conditions of corporate rights 
(especially in land), property, taxation, and inheritance. But 
men come to these things very slowly. What we want to know 
now, if we can, is the aims, the theories, the dreams, of those 
whose passionate faith will make the motive force in whatever 
changes may hereafter come about. 

We cannot always trust the wisdom or knowledge of would-be 
social reformers; and even what seems the plainest dictate of 
ideal justice may have practical effects as unlooked-for and disas- 
trous as those the proclamation of the “rights of man” led to in 
the French Revolution. For example, there is probably no one 
thing that would be more promptly assented to by most persons 
of right feeling than the seemingly very simple proposition that 
for the same labor men and women should be paid alike. But 
who knows what that simplest dictate of abstract justice might 
mean in fact, in a society where the tradition is still strong (how- 
ever belied by a multitude of single cases) that the man must be 
the wage-earner and maintainer of his family, and that his wages 
must be gauged in view of that requirement? Referring to Mr. 
Hyndman’s eight “demands” in the name of the English social- 
ists, the London Spectator comments as follows : — 


“ A law,” it says, in an able paper on this subject, “compelling every 
one to pay women as much as men for the same work would instantly 
throw the working-women of London out of employ, and would, we have 
no manner of doubt, produce a genuine and most horrible insuvrection. 
The women are employed because they are cheaper, and for no other 
reason. They cannot work like the men, even when the work is sewing 
cloth; and they would speedily be superseded, either by men or, in some 
instances, by machinery. This is so true, even in the one department 
— washing —in which women have a monopoly, that the poorer lau.- 
dresses have to struggle desperately to keep men out of the work, and 
do, we believe, keep up a sort of trades-union protest against the em- 
ployment of their rivals. If, however, the proposal is made in the 
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interest of men,—as is probable, all workmen objecting to competition, 
— it is intelligible. The withdrawal of women’s competition would of 
course raise men’s wages, and increase their supply of work; and we 
are not prepared to say that, ultimately, many years hence, the result 
would prove injurious. We can conceive that a society in which women 
worked only in the household would be a happier society, and one 
much more beneficial to children, than the present society. But [an 
enforced change] would postpone the present to the future with a ven- 
geance. It would cause, for one generation at least, an amount of 
ghastly misery and sexual demoralization from which the imagination 
of the most cold-blooded might recoil.... What earthly right has a man 
to say to a woman, Thou shalt not work ? Yet, in demanding for her 
equal pay, that is what he does say, and in the majority of cases does 
mean, too.” 


As soon, in other words, as we think of human society, not as 
a structure of positive law, but as a creation of organic growth, 
we find ourselves face to face with difficulties that mere logic 
will not solve. And when we say that our chief reliance, at 
bottom, must be on moral remedies, or on the method and spirit 
of religion, or on the applied principles of social science well 
understood, as opposed to processes merely revolutionary and 
passionate, we seem to imply these two things: first, that there is 
a law of divine or natural evolution, which will certainly pre- 
dominate over all efforts of wilfulness or passion, and so may 
give us a sense of ultimate security and assurance of advance 
along the line of social justice; and, secondly, that, for us indi- 
vidually, it is the old, old precept, that we “do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with our God.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Questions of social rights and wrongs are naturally discussed 
in older countries more eagerly than here, and with sharper 
divisions of local or class feeling. We have already cited one 
example from the columns of the Spectator. Another illustra- 
tion of the perplexities that attend the dealing with this matter 
appears in an instance reported by our correspondent. It is the 
case of Lord Brabazon, who is spending much time and sym- 
pathy in devising plans for relieving the evils of society. He 
had the courage and good feeling to go lately into a meeting of 
the “Social Democrats,” to talk over with them his scheme of 


colonization under State aid. Here he met with a rough recep- 
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tion. One speaker, an Irishman, called him a rack-renter, and 
cried out, “Tl cut off your head!” Others charged him with 
being a robber of the people. He replied that, if cutting off his 
head would heal the miseries of the poor, he would willingly have 
it off. The chairman of the meeting was evidently mortified at 
these proceedings, and did his best to restore order; but, as he 
did not succeed, Lord B. thanked him for his good intentions, 
and left the place. 

Emigration has been a very natural resource, ever since the 
days of the Irish famine, of those who would relieve, or at least 
postpone, the evils resulting from this pressure of population in 
Europe. An impression seems, however, to have got abroad 
that the United States are already crowded, and offer no longer 
an avenue of escape. To correct this impression, Mr. Hastings 
(editor of the American Christian and author of a Greek New 
Testament Concordance) has sent to the Christian World (Eng- 
lish) some statistics relative to the magnitude, climate, ete., of 
this country, urging in particular that the forsaken farms and 
villages of New England, once settled by our Scotch and English 
ancestors, would be the right place for the average English 
emigrant, who is ill suited to the pioneer life of the frontier, and 
needs the appliances and resources of a riper civilization. 
French and Irish settlers are coming in; but they are not of our 
blood or faith, while the Englishman finds himself easily at 
home in our churches and schools. Such an immigration as this 
hints at would be a capital makeweight in our social system to 
those alien hordes which are the great peril of our large cities 
and the most disturbing element in our industrial system. 

Respecting a kindred matter, we observe that our friend, Rey. 
John Page Hopps, has published an “ Address to the Voters of 
England” — clear in thought, luminous in style, reasonable in 
argument, moderate in its demands, and in temper well suited to 
the liberty-loving constituency it addresses—on the vexing 
questions connected with Irish home-rule. We give this month, 
from another source, a paper on this topic, which the name, the 
ability, and the antecedents of the writer — lately Unitarian min- 
ister in Nottingham and editor of the Modern Review, and now 
preacher to Dr. Martineau’s former congregation in Liverpool — 
entitle to our most respectful attention. 

We find in our correspondence the following interesting state- 
ments respecting Unitarianism in Australia, especially in Mel- 
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bourne, where the liberal church flourishes under a vigorous and 
able pastor : — 


There is, says our correspondent, one aspect of the subject, which 
carries with it some danger to harmony and justice; namely, the ten- 
dency among many liberal Christians to rate as cowardly other men 
who have made some progress in rational criticism, and are becoming 
emancipated from the dominion of creeds, who yet do not quit their 
pulpits or declare themselves Unitarians. In two Congregational 
churches in Melbourne, the ministers are very liberal both in pulpit and 
on platform. One. of them has been charged with heresy, aud chal- 
lenged to produce his sermons, which he declines to do; while the other, 
who seceded from the Presbyterian order and gathered an independent 
church, appears to be going on peacefully in the work of developing 
a free gospel. But this does not content the excellent and earnest 
Unitarian preacher there, who, in an addres; at laying the foundation of 


his new church building, made the remark that there was really no 


difference in belief between them. Surely, a hazardous and doubtful 
thing to do. In a matter of such delicacy, on the sacred ground of the 
individual conscience and conviction,— where, too, one is not bound by 
ancient trust-deeds or held to sign an outworn creed,— why deny him 
those milder side-lights of the truth we see, perhaps, more clearly, 
or drive him into the cold world of secession from the associations and 
traditions he loves? 


In Whitechapel, East London, there exists, we are told, a 
colony of young men from Oxford and Cambridge, engaged in 
their professions, having their lodgings in that quarter, who 
invite their poorer neighbors to enjoy pictures and music in a 
hired hall. They make no pretence of settling any social ques- 
tions, or even to relieve distress, but hope something from the 
soothing and elevating influence of art. They are sometimes 
derided as “preaching the gospel of pictures and pianos,” and 
asked if they look to set the world right by such ministries. 
“We are not going to set the world to rights at all,” is their 
answer; “we are going to try to find the way, by taking one 
little corner of it and making it our home,—not to ‘visit’ a dis- 
trict, but to live in it; to give not ‘charity, but friendship, not 
relief, but sympathy, not doles of money, but days of service.” 
And who shall say that these modest, kindly ministrations are 
not doing as effectual service as many a costly and laborious 
scheme of “ evangelization ” ? 

The recent visit among us of a highly cultivated Hindoo lady, 
“the Pundita Ramaba Sanskrita,” and her remarks on the condi- 
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tion of women in India, add to the interest of what Prof. Max 
Miller has said recently in the Bombay Indian Spectator touch- 
ing the special subject of marriage reforms. “ Depend upon it,” 
he says, “justice will be done. Write a short pamphlet, and send 
it to the women of England. They begin to be a power; and they 
have one splendid quality,— they are never beaten. Women have 
courage; and, when they see anything hideous, they do not wait 
for orders before they say what they think.” An Indian prin- 
cess has recently sent a touching letter to the English Queen, 
after a severe illness, begging that female physicians may be sent 
to help the suffering women of India; and Lady Dufferin is ac- 
live in collecting subscriptions “for the purpose of attracting to 
the East thoroughly educated women doctors, and to erect hospi- 
tals for the medical education of native women.” The special ur- 
gency of this is seen in the fact that no male physician can ever 
be admitted into the apartments of women in India. We notice, 
in this connection, that “the Zenana Medical College of Eng- 
land, in its six years’ history, has qualified and sent out seventy 
ladies as medical practitioners for mission fields.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Franklin in France. From original documents, most of which are now published 
for the first time. By Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This handsome volume will be a treasure to the student of our revo- 
lutionary history, as well as an ornament to his library shelves. Few 
persons can have had any idea of the wealth of existing material out 
of which it has been compiled. The public ignorantly supposes that 
Sparks’s ten thick volumes, to say nothing of numberless larger or 
smaller lives, give all of Franklin that posterity would care to know. 
But here comes an adept, and tells us, to our amazement, of no less than 
six ample and rich sources of information, in reserve, that have been 
hardly drawn from as yet. First and chief is the “Stevens Collection ” 
of two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight documents, left at the 
death in London of Temple Franklin, in 1823, exposed to all accidents of 
destruction, but discovered, rescued, purchased by an enthusiastic anti- 
quary, repaired, copied, completed, bound, and at length, some five or 
six years ago, bought by the United States Government at the price of 
$35,000, and safely stored in Washington. Other sources have been the 
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collection of the American Philosophical Society, the Bancroft collection, 
the Adams collection, the Massachusetts archives, the Austin diary, and 
the Sparks collection in eleven manuscript volumes. All these are duly 
acknowledged and described in the interesting preface, which makes 
very plain the difficult alternative that lay before the compilers. On the 
one hand, simply to edit the new material would be to accumulate a 
great mass, more or less fragmentary, spreading over a great stretch of 
time and events, and valueless except to students who could have with it 
access to everything that has been published before. The other course 
was to select a limited period and topic, easily defined and taken by 
itself, and of interest enough to be treated in full as an historie episode; 
and this was the course judiciously taken. 

The eight years that Franklin spent in France as United States envoy, 
beginning at the end of 1776, and including the most brilliant and 
famous period of his own career, with the most critical moment in the 
fortunes of the new Republic, the forming of the French alliance, and 
the discussions that grew out of the exploits of American privateers and 
the treatment of American prisoners,— these make up the topic, of which 
the reader will find here a full, entertaining, and instructive narrative. 
The volume is adorned, besides, with four well-executed portraits of 
Franklin (out of the two hundred, more or less, taken of him while in 


France), and illustrated, if not adorned, by fourteen marginal “vignettes.” 


The plan of the book is, further, judiciously expanded with narrative, 
anecdote, and side-lights of illustration, making it, so far as possible 
under its limitations, a fair picture of the scene and circumstances of 
that momentous mission. “It will be seen,” say the compilers, “ that we 
have by no means confined ourselves as closely as Dr. Sparks did to 
Franklin’s own writings. Our effort is not to show how he wrote or 
what he wrote, but to tell the story of his life as well as we can.” 

This story will be found particularly interesting in its account of the 
circumstances of the French court and of society in Paris, which made 
the scene of Franklin’s activity. The way in which the weak, unfortu- 
nate king's neutrality was gradually overcome, and forced first into a 
secret and then an open alliance with the revolted colonies, has perhaps 
never been so well told before. In particular, the offices of the enthu- 
siast-adventurer playwright, Beaumarchais, and the restless, reckless 
course by which, under cover of an imaginary commercial firm, he suc- 
ceeded in sending great supplies of arms and ammunition to America, 
with a craft worthy of the “ Alabama” days, and the vexatious misun- 
derstandings that put poor, wrong-headed Arthur Lee so at cross-pur- 
poses with everybody else, and the infinite risks of premature collision 
with England, are capitally given. There is great store of interest, be- 
sides, in the privateering adventures, the lucky escapes and luckless cap- 
tivities, of the bold captains who made seafaring a profitable venture on 
the English coasts or in the Channel. 
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The most interesting and serviceable portion to historical students 
(and especially to Americans) is, of course, the negotiation and terms 
of the treaty itself,— openly, a commercial compact; secretly, a treaty of 
alliance,— to which the French Court was at length encouraged by the 
surrender of Burgoyne in 1777. An American is not inclined to look 
too critically into the morals of this proceeding, dictated as it was by the 
wrath and humiliation into which France was plunged by the disastrous 
peace of 1763,— just as France seems ready now to plunge into the risks 
of another war to avenge the disasters of 1870. From his point of view, 
it was a happy rescue out of the baffling and overwhelming perplexities 
brought about by our revolutionary struggle. From another point of 
view, it was a flagrant political crime as well as blunder, into which the 
king was driven against his better judgment by that reckless temper of 
la revanche, and which was terribly expiated twelve years later. The 
steps which led to it cannot be too carefully studied, and cannot be more 
instructively traced than as they are given here (see especially pp. 30-32, 
60-64, 129-133, 177-180). And of the restless military class, eager for 
the fray, it is well said (p.79) that their “wholesale desire to cross to 
America to serve in her armies was nothing but the most frightful annoy- 
ance to France on the one side of the Atlantic, and to Washington on 
the other.” 


The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Baird, Professor in the 
University of New York, author of the History of the Rise of the Huguenots in 
France. With Maps. Vols. I. and Il, New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1886, 

In these two volumes, The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, Prof. 
Baird continues his general history of Protestantism in France, already 
so well begun in his earlier Rise of the Huguenots. This present instal- 
ment of the series — which he hopes to follow up with a History of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes — covers, in the years 1574-1610, only 
the reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV. ‘This time, the author is fort- 
unate in having the heroic figure of the conqueror at Ivry around 
which to group the characters and incidents of the great struggle. 
Were it not for the charm of this dominating personality, the book, for 
all its conscientious research, clearness of style, and honesty of purpose, 
would fairly be open to the criticism of dryness and monotony. Indeed, 
in the earlier portions, the reader is conscious of a certain lack of 
that happy combination, breadth of treatment and picturesqueness of 
detail, so essential in making history a living reality. “It is the mis- 
fortune of the historian of this period,” the author himself observes, 
“that he is so frequently compelled to turn aside from the more con- 
genial task of chronicling the incidents affecting the progress of the 
Huguenots, either in their interior life or in their struggle for the acqui- 
sition of full religious liberty, and forced to touch upon the disgraceful 
manners of a king who, of all the inheritance of his predecessors, had 
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retained only their vices.” And yet, however skilfully in the earlier 
chapters Prof. Baird threads his way through the intricacies of the 
innumerable wars and truces, edicts, plots, and intrigues of the wretched 
civil strife, it is this very aversion to turning aside from such a net- 
work of incidents to light up the ugly character of Henry III. that 
constitutes the chief defect of this part of the work. The game of 
chess to which the spectator’s attention is called is played with such a 
bewildering number of pieces that the mind is wearied and baffled in 
its attempt to follow the preliminary moves. Later on, however, when 
Henry of Navarre draws all eyes to his own masterly tactics, the inter- 
est culminates rapidly, and never flags to the finish of the game through 
the checkmate administered by his politic act of the Abjuration of the 
Reformed Faith. 

A more interesting question of casuistry could hardly be presented 
than that raised by Henry IV.’s abjuration. Entirely aside from mere 
personal interests, all the larger considerations of State urged him to 
embrace that Catholic faith whose outward profession at least was 
essential to a prosperous reign. To accept it was absolutely to disarm 
his opponents, and cut the whole ground from under them. To persist, 
furthermore, as King of France, in holding on to the Reformed Relig- 
ion, was perhaps to strike a fatal blow at the very cause for which, from 
his boyhood on, he had been battling. Among the heaviest of the 
responsibilities devolved upon him, was not the chief of all the putting 
an end to the civil war that was sapping the life of the nation? And 
yet, on the other hand, what an outrage to every instinct of manhood 
and loyalty was embraced in the proposition to deny the faith, which, as 


he had so often declared, he had drunk in with his mother’s milk, and_ 


which, even though not held by him with the fervor of a deep religious 
nature, was yet endeared to him by the memory of his fellow Huguenots 
who had bled and died under his banner! Nevertheless, it is unde- 
niable that in hardly any other conceivable way could he at one stroke 
have put an end to the exhausting civil war, and at the same time haye 
secured for the minority of his subjects a ruler determined to grant them 
full civil and religious liberty. 

People will differ in the judgment of Henry’s act, according as they 
view him as a statesman or a man. Prof. Baird judges him by the 
higher standard, and condemns him. Even if the abjuration was jus- 
tifiable for reasons of State, there is no question that personal ambition 
and love of ease and pleasure were potent factors in the king's decision. 
He was no Martin Luther. A hero, indeed, on the battle-field, there was 
in him none of the stuff of which martyrs are made. Still, under his 
reign the Huguenots enjoyed, not only the liberty he secured them by 
the Edict of Nantes, but the only period of liberty they ever saw be- 
tween the dawn of the Reformation and comparatively recent times, 
For all this Prof. Baird gives him full credit, and presents a fair and, 
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it would seem, true portraiture of the man,—a portraiture doubly inter- 
esting through the very complexity of his nature and the singular blend- 
ing of good and evil in it. 

In this age of hasty book-making, such carefully studied works as 
those of Prof. Baird are rare, and challenge respectful admiration. It 
will be greatly to be regretted if anything should prevent him from com- 
pleting the entire projected series. 


Thoughts on Art and Autobtographical Memoirs of Giovanni Dupré. Translated 
from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi. With an Introduction by W. W. Story. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1886, 

Madame Peruzzi, the translator of these memoirs, is a daughter of 
W. W. Story, whose introduction is an excellent warrant for the reading 
of what follows. The translation is doubtless admirable. The Italian 
proverb, I traditori traduttorii— “The translators are traitors,’— can 
hardly find an illustration here. Something of the bloom of the origi- 
nal is gone, no doubt; but what remains is not mere English, however 
excellent. It is so delightful in its style and phrasing that we find it 
hard to believe that the original could be much more so. It is not 
strange that Mr. Story and his daughter conceived these memoirs to be 
well worth presenting to the English reader. Some one, we believe, has 
hazarded the remark that Dupré, in his memoirs, is a nineteenth century 
Benvenuto Cellini. This can only mean that his memoirs have the 
simplicity and frankness of Cellini’s: they have nothing of their in- 
congruous mixture of ardent piety and riotous living — rows, murders, 
and adulteries—sprinkled thick along the course of the narration. 

. Dupré was hardly less pious than Cellini, though less passionately and 
rapturously so; but his morality was at the same time lofty and sweet 
and sane. He was the most successful Italian sculptor of his time. 
Had his art been less rigorously subjected to the service of the Church, 
it is probable that he would have achieved a wider fame. That he 
could appreciate work quite different from his own is proved by his vote 
(he was on the sculpture jury) for Vela’s “ Last Hours of Napoleon I.,” 
a statue for some time in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
now in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. But he was himself 
awarded the grand medal. His autobiography admits us freely to his 
personal and artist life. We enjoy with him his travels, his friendships, 
his domestic life. We read of the genesis and exodus of his celebrated 
groups and statues, his disappointments and his triumphs. Incident- 
ally, there is much of bright, suggestive criticism upon earlier and later 
sculpture. Dupré died in January, 1882, at the age of sixty-five. As 
an artist, he was evidently not endowed with great creative or imagi- 
native power. The saying that his Abel killed his Cain —he made 
separate statues of them —hints at the fact that subjects of a gentle 
character were better suited to his talent than the more vigorous and 
dramatic. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Origin of the Fittest. Essays on Evolution. By E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This solid volume contains twenty-one essays, ranging over some 
twenty years, and now classified under the headings of General, Me- 
chanical, and Metaphysical Evolution, and Structural Evidence. Prof. 
Cope, known to all students of evolution as one of the ablest representa- 
tives of the Lamarckian school, intends hereafter to embody the results 
attained in these various papers in a briefer and more systematic form, 
without the repetitions and variations inevitable in a simple collection 
of widely separated essays. He should do this in justice to himself ; for 
his work in evolution is of prime value, and deserves every advantage of 
connected exposition. 

When Darwin’s Origin of Species first appeared, instructed writers, 
like Prof. Huxley, recognized that the general theory of development 
was not new; while the law of natural selection was Darwin’s great 
contribution to the solution of the question of the process of develop- 
ment. His theory was favorably contrasted with that of Lamarck, who 
found in variations caused by effort or use, among animals, the reason 
of the transformation of species. It is a very significant sign of the 
advance of the evolution theory itself that, of later years, an increasing 
emphasis has come to be laid upon the truth which Lamarck saw, and 
which Darwin neglected. So that a reversion to a previous type of spec- 
ulation has taken place, that the main defect of Darwinism itself may be 
supplied. For, conceding the full validity of natural selection working . 
on variations already in existence, the question still recurs, ‘* Why or 
how did these variations come to be there?” “On this point,” says 
Prof. Cope, “the Darwinian is on the same footing as the old-time Cre- 
ationist. The latter says God made the variations, and the Darwinian 
says that they came by chance. Between these positions, positive 
science can perceive nothing to choose.” 

How, then, did the fittest originate? This is the problem which Prof. 
Cope recurs to Lamarck to answer. The general theory expounded 
throughout these essays, some of which are technical and others popular 
or philosophical, is that “ organic structures or species... are the result 
of movements long continued and inherited, and that the character of 
these movements was originally determined by consciousness or sensi- 
bility.” Effort, or use, “ exerted by the living being on its own body,” 
is the reason why variations occur for natural selection to play on. 

The first division of these essays reproduces six papers, tolerably well 
known here in America, in which is given a popular exposition of the 
enlarged and modified Lamarckianism which Prof. Cope has worked 
out for himself with great thoroughness and originality. The second 
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and third parts are detailed studies, which only a specialist can appre- 
ciate, containing the specific justification of the positions elsewhere 
taken. The fourth part, on “Metaphysical Evolution,” contains the 
papers of most interest to our readers. It treats of the evolutionary 
significance of human character, consciousness, catagenesis, the origin 
of the will, and archesthetism. This last is the name which the author 
gives to that form of monism (here rather loosely defined as the theory 
that consciousness is an attribute of matter) which holds that conscious- 
ness is primitive and a cause of evolution, instead of being a product of 
the evolution of matter and force. In expounding archesthetism, Prof. 
Cope, though strikingly original and vigorous here, as elsewhere, occa- 
sionally falls into modes of expression which have an intentional, or 
unintentional, flavor of materialism, and which do not harmonize with 
his main thought. This is that consciousness “is a thing by itself, and, 
with matter and force, forms a trio of primitive things which have to 
be accepted as ultimate facts.” We regard Prof. Cope’s work as really 
tending towards a spiritualistic conception of evolution. As such, we 
esteem it, apart from its more strictly scientific value, as a powerful 
argument for that “evolution by the spirit” in which lies the true 
solution for faith and science of all their differences. 


German Psychology of To-day: The Empirical School. By Th. Ribot, Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. 1886. 

Psychology: The Cognitive Powers. By James McCosh,D.D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1886. 

These two books on mental science we are obliged to notice with a 
brevity out of proportion to their value. M. Rivot is well known as the 
thoroughly successful expositor of contemporary psychology in England. 
He has here performed the same office for the experimental school of 
Germany. Beginning with Herbart, the founder of the school, he con- 
tinues with Lotze’s theory of local signs, the empiricist and the nativist 
explanations of the notion of space, Fechner and his psycho-physics, 
Wundt and physiological psychology, closing with a chapter on the 
duration of psychic acts and a review of the situation of the science at 
the latest date. M. Ribot, in some opening passages, seems to us very 
much to overrate the importance of what is rather unwisely called the 
New Psychology; but he supplies the corrective later in his judicious 
estimates of the work actually accomplished. Dr. McCosh gives a pref- 
ace which is candid and sensible in its appreciation of the old and the 
new in psychological research. The translator, Mr. J. M. Baldwin, 
lately a Fellow of Princeton, has done his work well. 

In Dr. McCosh’s own work, named above, a decided freshness is im- 
parted to the study of cognition by the use, especially in the appendices 
of the results of the later science which M. Ribot treats. The body of 
the work consists of lectures delivered, the author tells us, for thirty-four 
years to college classes. They have been so continually revised and 
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improved, however, that scarcely a trace remains of their first form. In 
clearness, vigor, and compactness of statement, this work presents Dr. 
McCosh at his best. As a text-book or for private reading, it is excel- 
lent ; and we trust that Dr. McCosh will be able to finish the companion 
volume on the emotions and the will which he has in contemplation. 


Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, London: Bentley & Son. 1886. 

This summing up of twenty-one years’ effort and the expenditure of 
more than $300,000, besides much gratuitous service, is very honorable 
to the British society. Many ancient synagogues have been discovered, 
forty fords of the Jordan where only four had been known, all the 
scenes of David’s wanderings and the cave of Adullam, the tomb of 
Joshua and every spot of interest in the history which bears his name, 
the very rock which Jonathan climbed at Michmash, every step which 
Abner took to his doom at Hebron, the stone of Herod’s temple, the 
head of Hadrian, the Sassanian monument at Amman, the palace of 
Meshita, the Phoenician inscription at Siloam, that at the Gezer boun- 
dary and at Moab, with the Greek tablet warning foreigners back from 
the temple area in these words: “No stranger is to enter within the 
balustrade round the temple and enclosure. Whosoever is caught will 
be responsible to himself for his death, which will ensue.” Nor is this 
all. Such a vast increase has there been of known sites that ten thou- 
sand names have been added to the map of Palestine. For the first 
time, the natural history of the country has been accurately detailed. 
For the first time, native traditions have been noted down. For the 
first time, the English reader may follow the Bible narrative, step by 
step, with a certainty not dreamed of a score of years ago. 

And yet, though the Galilee lake is proved to be a hundred feet 
deeper than was thought, though nearly two hundred sites have been 
put beyond a doubt, Eastern Palestine has not been even half-explored ; 
and favorable circumstances now invite to such excavations as will 
determine the Holy Sepulchre’s true position outside the city walls and 
north of the Damascus gate. But, besides all this, numbers of valuable 
reports — Conder’s Survey of Eastern Palestine, Hart’s Memoir of the 
Natural History of Wady Arabah, a second by the author of Across the 
Jordan —remain unpublished, and therefore buried from the world. 

This authoritative report throws doubt on the famous Moabite inserip- 
tion; and a learned paper by Schlottman, in the Leipzig Oriental So- 
ciety’s Journal for 1872, seems to prove that the date is comparatively 
modern, perhaps only a century before our era. 


Universalism in America, A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D. Vol. 
I.— The first volume of Rev. Dr. Eddy’s history of the Universalist 
denomination was fully noticed in this Review in 1884, The second yol- — 
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ume continues the annals of the body in great detail down to 1821. 
The last sixty-five years are then allowed but about as many pages, while 
the closing chapter gives the story of education among the Universalists. 
The non-Universalist reader will find the sketches of the work of the 
two Ballous, as of Charles Hudson and Sylvanus Cobb, the most inter- 
esting, though they are of an external character. The chapter on the 
Restorationist Controversy seems to a Unitarian to justify, in part at 
least, the severe indictment quoted from the Christian Register of 1824, 
which Dr. Eddy calls “abuse.” It looks more like the statement of dis- 
agreeable fact. A valuable bibliography of Universalism closes a work 
which will probably long be a standard. (Universalist Publishing 
House.) 


Under the title of an Introduction & lI’ Histoire Générale des Religions, 
M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, who is professor of the history of religions 
in the University of Brussels, has issued a full résumé of his first course 
of lectures. The twenty-two lectures deal with the rudimentary forms of 
religion, and the classification is exhaustive. Before we reach spirit- 
worship, six lectures are occupied with the worship of mountains, rocks, 
waters, plants and trees, animals, atmospheric phenomena, fire, the celes- 
tial bodies, the sky, and the earth. The remaining lectures are devoted 
to the forms of primitive worship, myths, the priesthood, and kindred 
topics. For the student of comparative religion, the volume is a conven- 
ient outline; while it would be too scant for others, who would find Dr. 
Réyille’s Prolegomena more satisfactory. The opening lecture, however, 
on the prejadices which hinder the scientific study of religions, is given 
in full. This and an appended article on the necessity of introducing the 
history of religions in public instruction, and forty pages of answers to 
objections to the views laid down in the course, are as pointed and tell- 
ing as are all the other writings of the author. (Bruxelles, Librairie 
C. Muquardt.) 


Hebrew Prophets and Kings, by Rev. H. G. Spaulding, is the second 
part of the first volume of Lives and Deeds, the new series of Bible 
studies which the Unitarian Sunday School Society is now issuing. In 
the first, Rev. Mr. Dole simply threw into modern form the Old Testa- 
ment legends. Rev. Mr. Spaulding, beginning with Samuel and con- 
tinuing through Saul, David, and Solomon to Elijah and Elisha, enters 
the field where history may be separated from legendary addition with 
more or less success. He founds his highly instructive lessons upon the 
recent criticism of Holland and Germany, and thereby imparts to his 
story not a little novelty, as compared with the older manuals based upon 
the traditionary views. The novelty is the nevelty of probability, and 
Israel’s history here becomes a natural and conceivable development out 
of nature worship into a sublime monotheism. We lose, undeniably, not 
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a little that it seems somewhat hard to part with. To think of David, 
for instance, as the author of not a single psalm, is rather trying at first; 
but the ultimate gain far outweighs such losses. .We come to know 
Israel’s true place and right rank among the nations, and the great sons 
of Israel as in deed and in truth they were. We can heartily commend 
Mr. Spaulding’s manual, not only to pupils in our Sunday-schools, but to 
their elders as well who wish for a perspicuous and well-told narrative 
of the early prophets and kings less condensed than Prof. Toy’s Primer. 
(Unitarian Sunday School Society.y 


Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth. Revised edition.— 
Rey. Dr. Smyth’s reconstruction of Orthodoxy ranks high among the 
works which aim to present the “New Theology” of our Trinitarian 
brethren in the great Congregational body. His acceptance of evolution 
as “the largest and most successful induction which has yet been gath- 
ered from the facts of nature,” his philosophy of history as a scheme of 
divine education of the human race, and his faith in the spiritual unity 
of creation are encouraging signs of the advance of rational theology. 
We cannot too emphatically assert our admiration for the forward look 
and the fine religiousness of Dr. Smyth and his school. At the same 
time, our experience, as Unitarians, in living with reason in religion, lo! 
these seventy-five years, tells us as plainly that the compromises and 
evasions of this new school will not stand. To name but two matters, 
one large and one small: the “ Christo-centric” scheme is a perversion 
of history, not an interpretation of it; and Dr. Smyth’s statement that 
“Thomas did not put his finger into the print of the nails” in Jesus’ 
body is contrary to the plain implication of the Gospel. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Dr. Channing's Note-book.— These hundred pages of brief paragraphs 
have been selected by his grand-daughter, Miss Grace Ellery Channing, 
from unpublished manuscripts of Dr. Channing, set apart for this pur- 
pose by his son and his nephew. They are largely suggestions from 
books he was reading; and many are familiar in their thought, even if 
new in their form. Yet everything from Channing’s pen deserves to 
be preserved, if not in full, at least in this abridged fashion. It is the 
same great soul, “always young for liberty ” and reverential of the human 
soul, in these pages as in his extended works. “No man is to be 
a copy of another, even of the best.” “Are we to pray that God will 
make us holy by his immediate agency any more than that he will make 
us rich?” This thought we commend to the Calvinist and the compro- 
mising “Progressive Orthodox” alike: “Infinite, endless punishment 
would make hell the most interesting spot in the universe. All the sym- 
pathies of Heaven would be turned towards it.” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 
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The Anatomy of Negation. By Edgar Saltus. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Mr. Saltus intends in these six chapters, covering some 
two hundred pages, “to convey a tableau of anti-theism,” outside of 
England and America, “from Kapila to Leconte de Lisle.” Like his 
preceding works, this one is brilliantly written, and has great epigram- 
matic finish. He informs his readers that “no attempt has been made 
to prove anything”; but Mr. Saltus takes anti-theism for granted 
throughout, and adds to this negative a pessimistic philosophy, which is 
as hollow and artificial as pessimism in literature usually is. In the en- 
gaging task of coining witty insults to fling at the universe, Mr. Saltus 
has certainly one pleasure left. This is not the worst possible world 
wherein the man of letters can regale himself with turning off pinchbeck 
phrases, which he takes for pure gold, such as “a contempt sumptuous 
in its magnificence.” Mr. Saltus is a brilliant dilettante in pessimism, 
and exemplifies the fact that this creed, too, may have its real sceptics, 
who parade as disciples. His scholarship, which passes over Tacitus’s 
witness to Christianity, and welcomes the Gospel to the Egyptians, is 
equally dilettante. As an expositor, he is far from trustworthy. 


Through the Gates of Gold. A Fragment of Thought.— This little vol- 
ume has been advertised as likely to create as much sensation as did 
the Gates Ajar. The claim seems to us to be quite unfounded. Miss 
Phelps’s volume had a very tangible idea of heaven to set forth. Nothing 
could well be more intangible than the theosophical ideas of salvation 
which these pages quite unsuccessfully expound. “The gates of gold” 
is an expression often recurring, but what they signify is left unex- 
plained. They “do not admit to any special place... . Man passes 
through them when he casts off his limitation.” One of these limita- 
tions would seem to be, if the author may be taken as a specimen of 
those. who have overcome “the mystery of threshold,” the limitation of 
clear, effectual thinking. Commonplace, dressed up in rhetorical robes 
which are not always flimsy, alternates here with pure, meaningless 
theosophy. Virtue and knowledge have abundant contempt shown 
them. The concluding phrase of the book, “this poor fragment of 
thought,” is perhaps the only one in it which errs through positive un- 
derstatement. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Some Problems of Philosophy. By Archibald Alexander.— Prof. Alex- 
ander seems to us to have more of the genius of a formal logician than 
of a metaphysician, if we may judge from these pithy chapters, which 
treat with astonishing brevity many of the great problems of thought. 
The neatness and clearness of the argument are more apparent to us 
than its power for conviction; since most of the subjects demand far 
more space than is allowed them, if only to make the author’s views 
intelligible to one who is disposed to take exception to them. A 
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“primer of philosophy” of the same length would be more satisfactory 
than this dogmatic sketch of the author’s views on the great problems of 
metaphysics, ethics, and theology. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Evolution vs. Involution, by an author who conceals himself under the 
style of “ Arze Z. Rred,” is an argument for evolution on scientific and 
religious grounds in opposition to the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, 
which is set down as a system of involution. With much that is crude 
and more that is illogical, the author yet scores numerous points against 
the Spencerian conception of evolution; and his work is of interest to 
thorough students of the subject, more especially as a sign of the trium- 
phant progress of the doctrine over the old orthodoxies. (James Pott 
& Co.) 


How shall my Child be Taught? Practical Pedagogy, by Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins, is an extremely interesting account, by a very successful 
teacher, of her methods of instruction. It contains, in the form of 
dialogue between the teacher and a class of young children, the record 
of actual lessons. The natural method Mrs. Hopkins follows retains for 
knowledge that attraction which it always has at first for the young, 
opening mind, and her success proves how much force is wasted in the 
elaborate mechanism of our public schools. For parents as well as 
teachers, this work should be very valuable. 


The Blossoming Rod, and Other Poems. By 8. H. Palfrey (E. Foxton). 
One of the divisions of this handsome volume is Poems of the War of 
the Rebellion. In the “ Welcome Home to the Army, 1865,” we should 
expect the highest level of Miss Palfrey’s inspiration. This stanza is 
a fair specimen of the seven :— 

“When States were forsaken ‘ 
By States they had taken 
For better for worse, you espoused their woes ; 
When Freedom was starving, 


You would not be carving ! 
A daintier thing than the strength of her foes.” 


Such verse is hardly in itself convincing evidence that the gods have 
made its author poetical. We have been able to find very little in the 
whole volume that rises above it. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


Sonnets and Lyrics, by Helen Jackson (H. H.), includes all the poems 
of Mrs. Jackson written since the enlarged edition of her verses ap- 
peared. A series of sonnets on the months and the “Story of Boon” are 
the most noteworthy of these poems by the noble-hearted woman, who 
was easily first among the poets of her own sex in America, A sad 
interest attaches to the last three poems, “Habeas Corpus,” “A Last 
Prayer,” and “ The Song He never Wrote.” (Roberts Brothers.) 
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The Story of the Normans, by Sarah Orne Jewett, “is told chiefly in 
relation to their conquest of England.” Its style is more familiar than 
that of most of its predecessors in the series to which it belongs, and 
one misses those marks of eminent scholarship which Mr. Freeman 
would have left on every page. But Miss Jewett cannot write a dull 
book ; and her compilation is not only pleasing in its manner, it also 
shows thorough preparation. It would be well in all the volumes of this 
series to give a list of the principal authorities, as Miss Jewett has failed 
to do. On the other hand, it is an improvement t> insert the maps in 
the body of the work instead of placing them inside the covers. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Philosophy of Landscape Painting, by William M. Bryant, is an able 
but popular exposition of Hegelian esthetics, developed to cover land- 
scape painting, and applied in criticism of existing schools. Mr. Bryant 
escapes, through fundamental good sense, many of the more patent ex- 
cesses of a priori theorizers on beauty; but his distinction of “epic” 
from “lyric” landscapes is overdriven, we must think. (St. Louis. Pri- 
vately printed.) 


Foes of her Household. By Amanda M. Douglas.— Miss Douglas turns 
out a good domestic novel regularly about once a year, stories in which 
there is nothing that excites the reader’s pulse dangerously, and certainly 
nothing that can injure his morals. Mrs. Doris Wentworth, in this 
book, conquers by kindness her husband’s relatives who were prejudiced 
against her as a supposed adventuress. She becomes, in fact, the good 
angel of the whole family. The continual use of the present tense in 
Miss Douglas’s narration is the worst thing about it. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Little Master, by J. T. Trowbridge, is a realistic picture of an ambi- 
tious New England boy’s first experience in school-teaching, under the 
district system. It will amuse young people in our graded schools, to 
whom the old way is altogether unknown; and it will incidentally en- 
force the lesson of patience and kindness. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Deerings of Medbury is a new edition of one of Miss Virginia F. 
Townsend’s thoroughly respectable novels which belong to the bourgeoisie 
of fiction, and have all the characteristics of the upper-middle classes. 
We might well be thankful if readers of novels would always choose 
works as wholesome. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Bartholomew Legate, the last Smithfield Martyr. By Florence Gregg.— 
In a well-told story, Miss Gregg has here sought to preserve the name and 
fame of a witness for rational religion, who, by order of the vain and 
pedantic James I. was burned at Smithfield, March 18, 1611. Legate 
was an Arian, the lineal predecessor of the English Presbyterians who 
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became in good time Unitarians ; and his sad story should be more famil- 
iar than it is to Unitarian ears. A flavor of Sir Walter Scott’s style per- 
vades Miss Gregg’s pages, which are entirely worthy in their simplicity 
and earnestness of the last English martyr. We heartily commend the 
-book to all Unitarians, and especially to our Sunday-school libraries. 


Agatha and the Shadow is the second of the Old Colony Series of 
novels of early American life. Agatha is the danghter of Elder Brewster 
and the wife of Bernard Anselm. The shadow is a beautiful Jewess, 
whom Anselm should have married, and who haunts him, breaking down 
his reputation and driving him from Plymouth to Nauset, from Nauset to 
Nantucket, andsoon. ‘The story is of a thoroughly religious complexion : 
its tone in this respect is high ; but, as a novel, it cannot be called a 
success. The writer remains outside his facts to the end. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By F. Delitzsch. (The first 
volume of a new translation of this standard exposition from the latest 
German edition.) 

History of Tithes, from Abraham to Queen Victoria. By H. W. 
Clarke. 

Geschichte der Jiidische Literatur. Von Gustav Karpeles. (The 
first extended attempt to set forth systematically the entire history of 
Jewish Literature.) 

Hebraisch und Aramaisches Handworterbuch tiber das Alte Testa- 
ment. Von W. Gesenius. (The tenth edition “revised and improved ” 
(?) by Profs. Miihlhau and Volck, who have, as in previous editions, 
carefully expunged the dangerous rationalisms of Gesenius.) . 

The Civilization of the East Iranians in Ancient Times. With an 
Introduction on the Avesta Religion. By Dr. W. Geiger. (The first 
volume is devoted to Ethnography and the Social Life; the second, to 
the old Iranian Polity and the Age of the Avesta. This last subject is 
also treated in a small volume by Dr. Geiger and Dr. Spiegel, while 
Dr. Spiegel discusses Iranian Art in a pamphlet, both of which are 
now accessible in English.) 

Sacred Books of the East. The Laws of Manu. Translated by G. 
Buhler. 

Modern Hinduism. By W. J. Wilkins. (A good sketch of the exist- 
ing religion of Northern India by a fair-minded missionary.) 

A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms and Travel. Annotated by J. 
Legge, LL.D. (The travels, in a new translation, of Fa-Hien, the Chi-— 
nese monk, to India and Ceylon in the fifth century after Christ. Dr. 
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Legge, who should be good authority, says that, among the religions of 
the world, Buddhism ought to be ranked as the fifth in point of num- 
bers. See the Westminster Review, January, 1887, p. 195.) 

Ireland and the Celtic Church. A History of Ireland from St. Pat- 
rick to the English Conquest in 1172. By George T. Stokes, D.D. 
(The best work on the ecclesistical history of Ireland, attractive in style, 
careful and judicious in treatment, by the Professor of Church History 
in Trinity College, Dublin.) 

The Picture of Paul, the Disciple. By H. R. Haweis. 

From Death to Life. Fragments of Teaching to a Village Congrega- 
tion. With Letters to Private Friends. By Charles Kingsley. 


History and Biography. 


Welt-Geschichte. Von L. Ranke. Band VII. (Extends from the 
last decades of the tenth to the first of the twelfth century.) 

Histoire de Art dans |’Antiquité Par MM. Perrot et Chipiez 
Tome IV. (Discusses the art of Sardinia, Judea, and Asia Minor: is 
necessarily brief in treating the first two countries, but quite full upon 
the art of the Hittites. This volume completes the review of civiliza- 
tion and art before Greece. The {authors now propose to enter upon 
Greek art itself.) 

Histoire des Grecs. Par J. Duruy. (The initial volume of a history 
of Greece in the same elaborate style as the author’s well-known history 
of Rome.) 

History of our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. (Jubilee 
edition, with an appendix of events to the end of 1886.) 

Treland since the Union. Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 
1886. By J. H. McCarthy, M.P. 

Melchior Grimm. Par E. Schérer. 

Through the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 
a Century. By Charles Mackay. 

Life of James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. New and Corrected Edition. 
By Charles Eliot Norton. 

Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart. A His- 
tory. By John Skelton. Vol. I. (A work of great freshness and 
originality.) 

Scotland as it Was and as it Is. By the Duke of Argyll. 

History of the Great Civil War, 1643-49. By S. R Gardiner. (The 
first volume, 1642-44, of a continuation of Mr. Gardiner’s notable His- 
tory of England under James I. and Charles I.) 

History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. Vols. 
Ill. and 1V. By Prof. Mandell Creighton 
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L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise. II. By Albert Sorel. (The 
continuation of M. Sorel’s masterly international history.) 

Homer. An Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey. By Prof. 
R. C. Jebb. 

Beaumarchais, eine Biographie. By Anton Bettelheim. (Of special 
interest in connection with Mr. H. M. Stephens’s recent History of the 
French Revolution, M. Sorel’s work just named, and Franklin in France, 
by Rey. Dr. Hale and his son.) 

Life of a Scottish Probationer, being the Memoir of Thomas Dayid- 
son (second edition), with his Poems and Letters. By James Brown, 
DD. 

Service Afloat; or, The Remarkable Career of the Confederate 
Cruisers, “ Sumter” and “ Alabama.” By Raphael Semmes. 


Miscellaneous. 


Italy, Present and Future. By A. Gallenga. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman. By W. Lang- 
land. Three parallel texts, edited by Prof. W. W. Skeat. (A final 
edition of this great English classic of the fourteenth century, which 
readers of Chaucer should study, to obtain a complete view of the relig- 
ious and social distress of the time.) ; 

The Balkan Peninsula. By E. de Laveleye. 

Haifa. Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Popular Tales and Fictions: Their Migrations and Transformations. 
By W. A. Clouston. 

Studies in Life and Sense. By Andrew Wilson, M.D. 

Elementary Politics. By Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All Souls’, Ox 
ford. (A “primer ” of the first order.) 

Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. (Essays on the pressure of popu 
lation in England, colonization, public play-ground, etc.) 

The Use of the Voluntary System in the Maintenance of Ministers in 
the Colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay during the earlier years 
of their existence. By Samuel Swett Green. Worcester, Mass.: Charles 
Hamilton. 

Recent American Books. 


Constitutional Law in the United States. By H. von Holst. Trans- 
lated by A. B. Mason. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors. With some reminis- 
cences of him. By D. G. Haskins, M.D. (A large-paper reprint of this 
valuable contribution to the biography of Emerson, first published in 
the Boston Literary World.) 

Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan. By I. Frith. Revised by Prof. - 
Moriz Carriére. 

The Theology of Evolution. An Essay. By Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Roba di Roma. By William Wetmore Story. Boston: Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $2.50. (A compact and charming edition — 
apparently the eighth —of what has come to be a classic on its fascinat- 
ing topic, “Odds and Ends” of Rome and its neighborhood.) 

Eyan Harrington and Diana of the Crossways. Novels. By George 
Meredith. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (We hold these, with the com- 
panion novels of the same author, now attracting extraordinary atten- 
tion, in reserve for further notice.) 


Notes. 


The printers, by making a slight mistake in the first sentence of these 
notes for March, but doubtless with kind intentions, conferred the double 
honor of the ministry and knighthood upon the esteemed assistant sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association. Rev. Sir George W. Cox, 
the noted comparative mythologist of England, was, of course, the person 
mentioned by the writer as having “completed his biography of Bishop 
Colenso.” It is hardly needful, for the benefit of American Unitarians, 
to add that the assistant secretary is not in any sense of the word myth- 
ical, but as completely historical as the Association itself!— Mr. King- 
lake has sent the conclusion of his manuscript on the Invasion of the 
Crimea to the publishers, It is now twenty-four years since the first 
volume appeared.— Rey. W. Page Roberts’s sermons on Liberalism in 
Religion are highly praised by English reviewers.— Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall will be the editor of a new quarterly magazine, the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology.— The first original work printed in Hebrew in this 
country is a recent commentary on the Book of Job by a Baltimore 
rabbi, Benjamin Szold.— Dr. J. J. von Dollinger and Dr. Reusch are 
editing the autobiography of the famous Cardinal Bellamine, with a 
German translation, notes, and an introduction. This work, coming 
down to 1613, is almost unknown, owing to the persistent suppression 
of it by the Jesuits.— The Nation of March 10 contains the first part 
of an able review of Stade’s History of Israel— A Zeitschrift fiir die 
Geschichte der Religionen will be published at Vienna by J. Singer, at the 
expense of a generous friend of the study.— We have received the first 
two numbers of The Open Court (Chicago, fortnightly), just established 
as successor to the late Index. It is independent, strong, and varied, 
promising to be a valuable organ of the serious and cultivated thought 
so increasingly abundant and powerful outside all party lines Mr. 
Conway’s striking article on “ Unitarianism and its Grandchildren ” 
deserves thoughtful study from us all. 


SPEAKING of the near extermination of the quagga of Southern 
Africa, whose hide is in demand for certain qualities of leather, the 
Spectator adds: “That will be the fate of the elephant, also, and possi- 
bly of the crocodile. Animals which, when dead, are exceedingly valu- 
able contract a habit of dying; and laws establishing close-time are 
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powerless, when it is worth while to run the risk of breaking them. The 
crocodile’s skin is used by smokers and purse-makers, and so he will 
disappear. Whatever Europe wants Europe will have; and, if the 
fashion of turning tigers’ claws into brooches had developed and spread 
to America, tigers would have perished out. There will soon be not a 
bird-of-paradise on earth, and the ostrich has only been saved by private 
breeders. Man will not wait for the cooling of the world to consume 
everything in it, from teak trees to humming-birds, and a century or 
two hence will find himself perplexed by a planet in which there is noth- 
ing except what he makes. He is a poor sort of a creator.” 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY. 
“The Empress Theodora. By C. E. Mallet. (English Historical Review. 
Early Explorations of America, Real and Imaginary. By A. R. ones (English 
Historical Review.) 
MAROH. 
e The National Church as a Federal Union. By James Martineau. (Contemporary 
eview.) 
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THE NAME CHRISTIAN. 


When that eloquent apostle of the most spiritual faith of 
India, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, made his remarkable 
address before the Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, in 1883, 
he roused attention and perhaps some self-inquiry among us 
by saying that, with all reverence for Christ, he claimed or 
desired no share in the name Christian. His countrymen, 
he appeared to think, had been rather browbeaten by the 
terror of that name, as illustrated in the practice of their 
conquerors, and heartily repudiated it when offered to them 
as the only symbol of salvation. At the same time, their 
imagination and conscience had been stirred by the hint of 
some higher conception of the divine life than they found 
in their native creeds; and, just as some of us have found 
certain moods of religious thought quickened and moved 
by aspects of Brahmanism or Buddhism, without accepting 
either of those great Oriental faiths, so they were drawn by 
something in the word and spirit that gleamed in spite, not 
in virtue, of the doctrinal system taught by Christian mis- 
-sionaries in the name of Jesus. 

This pungent declaration, with what it might possibly 
imply, was brought back to our mind while reflecting on 
the proposition of Dr. James Martineau, in a late number 
of the Contemporary Review, under the title “The National 
Church as a Federal Union.” The proposal is to give legal 
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and official recognition, with certain ecclesiastical privileges 
(hitherto the exclusive property of the Church of England), 
to the whole group of Christian sects into which Catholic 
England has been divided. As we have seen it elsewhere 
stated, the proposal is limited by the test of a hundred 
years’ corporate existence, and a minimum of two hundred 
associated congregations; also, it is to be assumed, by the 
common acceptance of the name Christian. Advantage 
should be taken of a certain “set of the tide in favor of 
comprehension.” What is demanded “is no longer a unity 
of opinion, it is a unity of faith.’ Seeing the numerous 
Christian bodies, all professing to work for the same sacred 
object, the aim should be—following the analogy of the 
‘ American Federal Union — to “cluster them all together as 
confederated members of a common country, a divine com- 
monwealth, with plenty of human work, claiming the heart 
and hand of all.” Further to disarm hostile prejudice, it is 
urged that the object is “not to liberalize the [Anglican] 
Church”; not to give benefices to non-Episcopalians; not to 
subject the Church to the lay control of parishes,— to re- 
lease it, rather, from parlimentary control, and so confirm 
its religious independence on a broader basis than before. 
The economies pointed out are the displacing of a vast 
amount of sectarian machinery, which works now clumsily, 
costlily, and with interference, for charities and the educa- 
tion of the poor, and the simplifying by combination of the 
whole great task of practical Christianity. And among the 
obvious gains is urged, especially, the restoring of cathe- 
drals, and other great ecclesiastical foundations of an earlier 
time, to their legitimate service as property of the nation; 
with the harmonizing and noble effect (such as an American 
in England feels) of sharing or at least witnessing, however 


remotely, the grave and solemn rendering of the established ~ 


ritual. 

An appeal like this makes one feel still more keenly than 
before the monstrous iniquity of holding those magnificent 
endowments as a sectarian property of a single body, which 
—even with the enormous bribes it holds out to conformity, 
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and with its tradition of an unbroken history — scarcely 
numbers half the population within its ecclesiastical domain. 
Still, it is not our present business to press that appeal, or 
to criticise the terms it offers, or even to dwell on that 
temper of ecclesiasticism—the curled lip and the lifted 
brow — which makes such an appeal hopeless from the start. 
One might possibly have hoped something, individually, 
from the editor of the Spectator, considering his own ante- 
cedents and the affectionate veneration he is known to hold 
toward Dr. Martineau; but ten supercilious lines are all he 
finds room for in noting that such a proposition has been 
made. Disestablishment will come, apparently, when it 
comes at all, in no such gentle and kindly fashion as is here 
proposed, but as the shattering bolt after a long political 
storm. And truly, spite of our natural feeling of the ‘ mon- 
strous iniquity” we have spoken of, few of us would not 
take to heart as a personal grief anything that should mar 
the majesty and grandeur of that structure, whose echoes 
have very likely sunk into our own souls, and whose far-off 
shadow gives us even here, in our dim recalling of it, some- 
thing of a sense of peace. 

It may, however, be remarked here that Dr. Martineau’s 
proposal, religiously broad and generous, is logically incon- 
sistent and weak. It deals with the Church establishment 
and Church endowments as a national possession, and the 
enjoyment of them as a national right. But, if we consider 
the nation, first, in its very largest sense, as signifying a 
British Confederated Empire (real or supposable), it is not 
likely that one-fourth, possibly not one-tenth, of its popula- 
tion are Christian, nominally or in any other sense whatever. 
In such a view as that, a cathedral should be, frankly, a 
temple of humanity, not the possession of a sect or of any 
group of sects. If, next, we think only of the British Isles, 
about one-sixth of their population are Catholics, of whom 
no mention is made in this scheme, and who would contu- 
meliously reject such a compromise if it were offered, look- 
ing forward, as they do, to entering some day on what they 
regard as their own inheritance. Or if, lastly, we look at 
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England alone, we find not only the various dissenting sects 
outside the Church, but some of the devoutest souls quite 
outside the boundaries of sect. Will Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
will Mr. Charles Voysey, will—at a wider remove — Mr. 
Francis Newman, share the ‘“‘covenanted mercies” of a 
“national church as a federal union,” and so feel at home in 
the shelter of its walls? It will not do to draw the lines 
carefully (as we have copied them above), so as to include 
Unitarians and none of any lower grade of heresy. What 
of the “Christian Socialists”? What of the congregations 
that used to gather about Mr. Conway? Nay, a bishop of 
the Established Church is recorded to have said not long 
ago that- the worshipping assembly of Comtists, having a 
distinct religious profession and aim, is fully entitled to be 
recognized as a religious body, with whatever privilege that 
may imply. If we were advocating Dr. Martineau’s scheme, 
which it is not our function to do, we should prefer to take 
the ecclesiastical bull by the horns, and demand the same 
rights for all,—of course, under such conditions as decency 
and good order may impose. And how happens it that we 
have overlooked the Jews? Surely, they have existed as 
a religious cgmmunity for “more than a hundred years” ; 
and their Saturday service would be not half so embarrass- 
ing to the solemnities of the place as the Sunday gathering 
of the Methodists. In short, by any logic worth consider- 
ing, when we deal with a nation, and not a sect, such dis- 
tinctions as Jew and Gentile, Christian and non-Christian, 
must vanish quite away. Moreover, this would be to intro- 


duce no absurdity, no impossibility. If the vast spaces of — 


the cathedrals in the Middle Age were open, at fit times 
and under due regulation, to courts and markets and games, 
surely they may well be open now, for their soothing and 
humanizing influence, for any serious attempt to meet the 
problems of the time and organize its higher life. The only 
real difficulty is in those who hold the portal key. 

There is another phase of this matter which it is well to 
consider. A recent article by Canon Fremantle, in the 
Fortnightly Review, begins with these words: “A professor 
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of divinity, who has been thought at times to be by no 
means insensible to a reputation for orthodoxy, preaching 
in the University of Oxford a few days ago, said, ‘ The field 
of speculative theology may be regarded as almost ex- 
hausted: we must be content, henceforward, to be Chris- 
tian Agnostics.’” And this statement, he tells us, was 
“accepted without a murmur,’—a thing which could not 
possibly have happened twenty-five years ago. Such is the 
first aspect in Canon Fremantle’s view of “ Theology under 
its changed conditions.” The phrase he uses may possibly 
puzzle or alarm the reader more than it really ought. For 
“agnostic” is used here in its legitimate sense, as the oppo- 
site of “gnostic”: it simply means “void of speculative 
theology.” Now, when positive theology — which builds its 
propositions on an assumed definite revelation of divine 
truth to the human understanding —is openly or tacitly 
abandoned, it follows that speculative theology, which is 
only its ghost or shadow, must also vanish, to be replaced 
by some reflex of the religious thought and life as made 
known to us in human experience. Agnostic, in this sense, 
—while doubtless a confession of helpless ignorance on the 
highest matters of speculation,—may be as positive and 
even helpful as the system of opinion which it displaces. 

It is not, however, the negative, it is the affirmative side 
of the assertion, with which we have to do just here. What 
meaning, if any, lies in the phrase “ Christian agnostic” ? 
Unless the phrase is merely and intentionally misleading, it 
conveys something which is supposed to describe a mode of 
current opinion,—of some importance, besides, or else it 
would not be used by an educated theologian to describe 
a body of educated men. In other words, what is the mean- 
ing of the name Christian, when completely divorced from 
the whole body of doctrinal opinion it was once supposed 
to cover? 

To this question we shall be apt to answer, first, that it 
means something we have long been quite familiar with, 
and are not in the least alarmed about. From the earliest 
days of the Unitarian movement, it has been constantly 
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urged that “character, not opinion” makes a man’s true 
title to the name Christian. It is hardly worth while to 
ask too curiously just how logical this protest has been in 
the mouths of those who used it. Most men, doubtless, 
see or else presume in the minds of those they happen to 
be allied with a nearer reflex of their own views than can 
safely be taken for granted, and so tacitly assume a premise 
which may at an unlucky moment be knocked from under 
their feet. It was so with the theological prepossessions 
which our fathers brought over from their orthodox tradi- 
tion. Their eyes were honestly holden, so that they could 
not see all which their argument might imply. But what 
they did see—the abuses of bigotry, the pitfalls of casuis- 
try, the peril to freedom of conscience, and the vanity of 
religious professions without that freedom — they saw with 
a perfect clearness; and the positions they took were such 
as could hold in all their integrity through all the changes 
of opinion that followed. The newest Radical school has 
never stated those positions with more precision and em- 
phasis than’were given them by the earliest spokesmen of 
the Liberal protest. And so it happens, to our unspeakable 
advantage, that when the momentous revolution in common 
opinion, already spoken of, is fully accomplished,— when 
“the field of speculative theology may be regarded as quite 
exhausted,”— we shall still be standing as we were before. 
For those twenty-five years twice over we have been used 
to the maxim that (in Channing’s phrase) one is to be 
judged “not by the rightness, but by the uprightness of his 
opinions”; that the name Christian, in its only creditable 
sense, is to be justified by character, and not by doctrinal 
belief. The purely ethical or spiritual meaning of it is what 
we have all along taken for granted. 

Further, we are well accustomed to comparisons, on sundry 
points of view, in which the name Christian is made not at 
all a term of honor. Our sympathies hold themselves quite 
impartial and independent, as between Christian and non- 
Christian. Sir Walter Scott was a loyal and sturdy believer 
of his own day; but he does not hesitate to enlist our ad- 
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miration for the Jewess Rebecca or the Moslem Saladin, as 
against knights of the most valiant order of Christian chiv- 
alry. We find ourselves, most of us, siding warmly with 
the Moors in Spain against their conquerors; we freely own 
the debt of modern learning to Moorish schools; we think 
with amazement and horror of those pious acts of faith by 
which Queen Isabella secured the Christian ascendency in 
the Peninsula. We are amused or pained, as it may be, but 
never think of being angered, by the Turkish boast, “ Here 
you may trust any man’s word: there are no Christians in 
our village!” In the “ages of faith” it was very different. 
On a certain day (the Sieur de Joinville tells us), as the cus- 
tom was, the Jews of the district were gathered at Cluny 
by authority of the holy King Louis to listen to a sermon 
and arguments for their conversion; when an old knight, 
lame and leaning on a crutch, approached. “That is no 
way to deal with these vile heretics!” he exclaimed; and 
forthwith put bluntly to the leading Jew one of the chief 
mysteries of the Catholic creed, demanding his assent, which 
being refused, he instantly knocked him down with his 
crutch. To which tale the pious king subjoined, “ Only a 
great scholar should reason with a misbeliever: the right 
thing is to thrust your sword into him as far as it will go!” 
Beside such truculent loyalty as this,¢he name Christian is 
quite void of praise or blame to our modern ears. We do 
not passionately resent neutrality to it, as in time of war we 
do to the name of our country or the folds of its flag. We 
speak it, or we hear it spoken, with as little warmth of 
tone as one should say Platonist or Hindoo. 

There is, again, a hostility that goes much farther than 
that indifference. Multitudes of men—subjects of merci- 
less conquest by Christian nations, victims of ecclesiastical 
or sectarian bigotry, oppressed classes jealous of the strength 
and wealth that profess the name in a temper of mere inso- 
lence, free-thinkers exasperated by the mere bald hypocrisy 
of its pretenders— regard the very name Christian with 
positive emotions of scorn, wrath, hate, or fear. With all 
these we have to reckon, when we Ibok at its signification 
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ina wide way. Take, for example, this grotesque travesty 
of the origin of Christianity, which we find in a late number 
of a popular journal: “ About the time which forms the sig- 
nificant turning-point of our chronological era, the nations 
of the Aryan race were stricken with the plague of a moral 
epidemic. An Asiatic pest, the poison of the life-blighting 
doctrine of pessimism, crept over the moral atmosphere of 
the medieval god-gardens; for a series of centuries the light 
of reason underwent an eclipse, the ethical standards of mill- 
ions of our ancestors were perverted, first by an insidious 
depreciation, and afterward by a remorseless suppression, of 
their normal instincts.” It is easy enough to find historic 
facts to verify every item of this bitter indictment; and 
that it should be seriously set forth by anybody, to explain 
the existence and power of Christianity in the world,— that 
the whole phenomenon should be exhibited as a thousand 
years’ reign of maniacs and devils,— shows us that we can- 
not always take for granted our complacent, home-bred the- 
ories. It is our business to bring them out into the light, 
and prove them, if we can, by a better understanding of 
the facts. 

This is what we shall attempt — not, indeed, to do ade- 
quately, but to show in what direction it should be done. 
We cannot, as we haye just seen, any longer take serenely 
for granted that the reverence we feel or profess is shared 
by everybody; and, if the doctrinal opinions once covered 
by the name have faded out of it, itis not by reviving those 
that we can restore the ancient reverence. Fortunately, 
with us, the name Christian is a recognized name of honor, 
at least of conventional respect. What we have to do is to 
see, as clearly as we can, just what it really means,— not in 
the dialect of theologians, but in the literature of the world; 
not in the common doctrinal apprehension, but as we ana- 
lyze the very complex elements that have gone into, and per- 
haps displaced, that common understanding of it. Well for 
us if we can do this thing successfully; for, indeed, the 
name Christian is far more to us than we have yet implied: 
it is a name of supreme’ tenderness, sanctity, and veneration 
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to innumerable souls, and it would be one of the great spir- 
itual losses to the human race if it should come to lose that 
pure divine significance. 

Some persons have tried.to meet the case by identify- 
ing Christianity with that colorless, formless thing they call 
“absolute religion.” A name that grew up in history and 
belongs to history can never be explained in that cheap and 
easy way: it implies form, feature, color, and definite events 
that shaped it out. The term “absolute religion” means 
either a philosophic datum, shorn of all such attributes,— 
which would make it a very unworthy substitute for what 
has life and feature of its own; or else the common spirit of 
aspiration, virtue, and so on, that remains when the specific 
features of all the great world-religions have been shorn 
away,—a sort of common idealizing of them all,— which it 
would be sheer arrogance to claim as the special meaning of 
any one. It was a weakness on the part of Theodore Par- 
ker, for example, that, while he stood in a critical or even 
unfriendly attitude towards every historic form of Christian- 
ity in the actual, his traditional feeling for the name led him 
to do that singular injustice. Indeed, its historic forms do 
not seem to have occurred to him as variations or even dis- 
tortions of any common type; but simply as falsities, to be 
put aside in favor of that philosophical ideal with which he 
would not prove, but assume it to be identical. 

In quite another temper than this, if one is still to keep 
his loyal adhesion to the name Christian, he must accept it 
—with all its blames and stains —in the sense which his- 
tory has put upon it. Historical Christianity, like other his- 
torical phenomena, has been developed under conditions of 
space and time. These have made it something very differ- 
ent from that divine ideal which Milton imagined of the 
“perfect shape most glorious to look on” of the apostolic 
age; very different, again, from the philosophical ideal, 
such as Theodore Parker imagined, which should remain 
when historic Christianity should have vanished quite away. 
We can respect those gracious and noble ideals, but in the 
business of criticism we cannot abide by them. Assuming 
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the human features, we must try honestly to see what they 
were and are; and, as our loyalty holds good at a pinch. 
towards our own country and institutions,— imperfect as we 
know they are, wicked and corrupt as we often charge them 
to be,— better even, perhaps, than we should to Plato’s 
ideal Republic if we had the luck to live in it, so, it may 
be, we shall find that with a whole heart and a clear con- 
science we may keep good our veneration for this name, 
also, into which we were born. 

Looking at it in this view, there are three aspects of it, 
by each of which we must try, first, to see what its real 
character and features are, and then whether or not we 
honestly accept it so. And in this view, as we must bear 
in mind, we have nothing whatever to do with any of its 
professions of doctrinal belief. 

First, in respect of time. Christianity, so regarding it, 
is an historical product, which came into being at a definite 
period of human history, and which it should not concern 
us in the least if we should find or imagine likely to pass 
away, as a distinct historic force, in the lapse of time. That 
is, any such theory as that — which is pure theory for us, 
at any rate, since there is no present indication whatever 
that Christianity has done its work —ought not to trouble 
our minds at all. We have only to ascertain our own rela- 
tion to an actually existing thing. Our real field of study 
is not the metaphysical ideal, but the very tangible field of 
Christian history. And we see at once that that is the 
field in which our own life has been nourished, all there is of 
it. The sap of the world’s life has come into our own veins — 
through the soil of that particular field. As soon as we 
think of any part of our intellectual or spiritual inheritance, 
we see that it has come to us, if not always from a Christian 
source, at any rate through a Christian channel. It was, 
and is, no choice of ours whether to inherit that life or not. 
If our modern theories of evolution teach us anything, it is 
that what we may call the subconscious elements of our 
mental and moral life are the most important of all,— those 
which we have received, like the shape of our features and _ 
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the composition of our bones, as they were moulded and 
dealt out by forces acting before our conscious thought, and 
independent of our conscious will. In this sense, when we 
look at the religious side of our life, we find ourselves 
Christian not by choice, but by unconscious. inheritance. 
The act of reason and will comes not when we assume that 
name, but when we repudiate it, as we are doubtless free 
to do. But many a good man, who thinks that in that way 
he has outgrown his Christianity and cast it off, like a 
garment moth-eaten and old, would find, by a better self- 
knowledge, that his moral motive, his judgment, his ideal, 
all that we call his conscience, was shaped in a mould not 
of his making, and that every drop of his blood runs Chris- 
tian, to his finger-ends. 

This is what we mean when we say that a man’s religion 
is historical, and that he has received: it by inheritance. 
It is of comparatively small importance whether or not he 
recognize the fact: what we want is to see the fact itself. 
It is not likely that Napoleon knew or cared anything 
about the laws of heredity, as philosophers: state them, 
when he showed in their most virulent form all the traits 
of his Corsican inheritance. He was none the less a Corsi- 
can to the last fibre of his frame. When we speak of a 
religion as historic, we mean that it was secreted and 
developed under definite conditions that helped make it 
what it was. It has evolved a type of its own, which 
stands out like the individuality of a man or a tree, qual- 
ifying every drop of blood, giving savor to every slightest 
trickling of the sap. It is not, of course, easy to look 
through the innumerable subtypes and variations that have 
appeared in the course of centuries among countless groups 
that we include under the one name, and see just how the 
common type appears in all,—looking, as we must, from 
the outside and far away. But it is perfectly easy for any 
one person, tracing his own spiritual descent from the 
common stock, to see just how and where and what it is. 
Not an opinion, not an aspiration, not a hope, not an emo- 
tion of fellowship, not a moral judgment, not a movement 
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of penitence or praise, that does not take its tone and color- 
ing from the invisible forces that have run in the blood of 
fifty Christian generations; and, in comparison with that 
fact of the higher science, it is of very small account indeed 
whether he confess the fact under the name Christian or 
under some other name. 

Secondly, in respect of space. As to this, it is not of so 
much consequence to say that Christianity has spread very 
widely in the world as it is to see that it has been limited 
and defined by boundaries. Nature, it may be, and as Rus- 
kin tells us, knows nothing of outlines; but she covers all 
her live products very carefully up in protecting surfaces. 
There must be, besides, some relation —which we do not 
always understand very well— between the growth and 
the soil or climate. Why Christianity should be accepted 
by one race treacherous and fierce like the Frank, and 
rejected by another race thoughtful and humane, like the 
Hindoo, it is hard to tell; and we need not trouble ourselves 
with such questions: we must accept the fact. Our present 
business with the fact is to call up what is really very cu- 
rious when we come to think upon it,—that in matters of 

-race-sympathy we are so little controlled by moral judg- 
ment, so much by the pulse of that unconscious heredity 
spoken of before. It happens that the great conflicts of 
history known to us have mostly been between those (like 
the Greeks and Persians) nearly alike wide of us in race 
and faith, or else those (as the French and English) both 
so near that other reasons sway our preference, if we have 
any. But it is a sentiment that runs deeper and shows 
itself in subtler ways, when a visible type of religious affin- 
ity, like the symbol of the Cross, touches us with a sense 
that possibly our better reason might disown. All the edu- 
cation we have got from historical criticism and moral 
judgment does not touch much our involuntary sympathetic 
admiration of the ferocious and disastrous adventure of the 
Crusades; and, Cross against Crescent, we have very likely 
been swayed just so in our unconscious sympathies on the 
ever-recurrent struggle in the East. There wasfoundedin 
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Europe, about a thousand years ago, what Comte calls a 
“synergy ” of nations, including a group of Catholic popula- 
tions that came to share a common political consciousness, 
and had its natural ally in the Eastern Empire. That com- 
mon consciousness, half political, half religious, has made 
one of the great factors in modern history; and, as we re- 
flect upon it, we shall see that its force is very far from 
being spent even yet. We do not go into historical proofs 
or illustrations: we merely hint the fact essential to our 
understanding of the name Christian in its real breadth of 
meaning. Mr. Johnson, in his Persia, has finely told with 
what vigorous sweep of imaginative sympathy the poet 
Firdusi gathered into one vast epic the most widely scat- 
tered traditions of the great Iranian race. With some 
suggestion like that, the obscurest and most ignorant of 
Christian sects, through scripture, hymn, or missionary 
appeal, has had its imagination lifted and widened, so as 
to take in, however dimly, grotesquely, feebly, a sweep of 
vision that marvellously supplements the narrowness of its 
creed.. 

Thirdly, in respect of quality. If we try to put clearly 
to our thought the precise task and the best task which 
Christianity had to undertake, as a factor in human history, 
we shall find it to have been the long, slow, and hard task, 
to create a new type of social order,— that of antiquity being 
rotten and effete, that of barbarism being gross and rude. 
The essentials of that task were done during the terrible 
transition of what we call the Dark Age,—say from the 
fifth century to the eighth,— while the elements of it, and 
the law of its development, are found in its incessant refer- 
ence, at every point, to the ethics of the New Testament. 
The process by which this was done makes the real signifi- 
cance in Christian history of what we know, very inade- 
quately, as the creation of “canon law,” as we hope some 
day to illustrate in more detail- Our present business with 
it is this,—that from the type of social morals thus devel- 
oped we have all inherited and grown, dropping some feat- 
ures, adding others, but keeping those most fundamentally 
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characterizing it; so that, when we speak of Christian civ- 
ilization, society or morals, in distinction from Mussulman 
or Oriental, we know pretty accurately what we mean. 


It does not follow that we prefer it always, or at all 


points, to other types or other forms of social life; still less 
that those trained to another will admit the superiority of 
ours. A few years ago, Lutfullah, a cultivated Mahometan 
Hindoo, a traveller in Enzland, made in the delightful 
record of his journey an elaborate comparison, on moral 
grounds, of English with Mahometan customs, particularly 
in regard to what we think our strongest points, family life 
and the treatment of women; deciding gravely in favor of 
the Oriental. On some other points, such as temperance 
and honesty in trade, we might perhaps more readily assent. 
But it is not at all necessary to decide such questions 
as that, absolutely or comparatively. What we are more 
or less conscious of, whether we clearly admit it to our- 
selves or not, is that— quite independent of our individ- 
ual standard of right and wrong — such a difference exists ; 
and that such qualities as we have are to be grown 
and ripened after our own (that is, the Christian) type of 
social ethics, and not that belonging to other peoples or 
other lands. Comparing one time or people with another, 
we are, indeed, far more apt to see the difference than the 
likeness, and to imagine that there is little or nothing in 
common. Even near neighbors are intolerant of their small 
differences ; and, when it comes to aliens in race or faith, 
the feeling deepens to hatred and contempt. At the first 
hint of social customs that have grown up, unblamed, under 
thé’ oldest and richest of the “ethnic” religions,— the Turk- 
ish harem with its eunuch-guard, the Hindoo Zenana and 
Suttee, the systematic infanticide of China,— we regard 
them with the same sort of abhorrence that we do the tattoo- 
ing and cannibalism of a Polynesian tribe; a feeling which 
is in part purely moral, but is in good part the mere antipa- 
thy and loathing which bespeak alienation of race and faith. 

It does not belong to our argument to go into any full 
description of what we have called the “Christian” type. 
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That would be, indeed, to forestall the tens of thousands of 
excellent sermons which will be preached next Sunday in 
exposition of its several points; for men, like bees, toil 
unconsciously together in the dark, working out the one 
pattern which an unseen Architect has prescribed to them 
all alike. What we have aimed to do, all we have aimed to 
do, is to insist on the manifest but forgotten fact that there 
is such a type of character as we have spoken of; and to 
urge that this, not doctrinal or ecclesiastical definitions, is 
where we must seek the proper meaning of the name Chris- 
tian. That name, as most of us will admit, has quite lost 
its doctrinal signification; but it still means to us some- 
thing, and that something very precious and sacred and 
dear. We have spoken of it, indeed, in terms of character, 
morality, social custom. These are comparatively obvious 
and coarse. Where we feel the deeper and nobler meaning 
of the term is rather in the region of emotion,— of aspira- 
tion, contrition, sympathy, trust, hope, and joy. For these 
we should seek quite another sort of symbol,— one which we 
might find, perhaps, in the common sentiment that runs 
through the myriad “hymns of the ages,” but still more 
. purely in that unique form of Christian art which we call 
ecclesiastical music, not including the florid modern “ quar 
tette,” which is an outgrowth of the Pagan Renaissance, 
having nothing to do with Christian worship, but what is 
at once maulier, tenderer, and nobler, and has grown from 
a million longings, sorrows, hopes, and prayers of many gen- 
erations. It is, after all, but a single type from the simple 
Gregorian chant up to the stupendous strains of Mozart’s 
Requiem. For ourselves, wonted as we are to the most ster- 
ile and rationalizing forms of Protestant religious thought, 
we have never witnessed a genuine monument, relic, or 
ceremonial, such as older countries are so rich in, of a faith 
that was once hot and fervid, in form however widely 
differing from our own, without a deep powerful thrill of 
sympathy, pride, awe, gladness,— spontaneous, and from a 
source back of conscious thought, independent certainly of 
all doctrinal assent. The blood of that life is thicker than 
the water of our thin clear logic. 
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Of course, we understand that nineteen-twentieths of the 


Christian world would treat our pretension of spiritual 


fellowship with scorn and contumely. The visible symbol 
and the spoken creed make the ordinary test, and not the 
“witness of the Spirit,’ of which we have spoken. The 
most radical and the most conservative of us stand together 
on the equal level of that all but universal ‘ Christian” 
contempt. But our business is with the fact, not with 
men’s imaginations or interpretations of the fact. The 
scornful denial of the nineteen-twentieths does not cancel 
the law under which we inherit. It does not prevent us 
from saying, in perfect good faith and loyalty, that, by no 
choice of ours, but by birthright and inevitably, the name 
Christian includes us also, forming an ineradicable element 
in our higher life. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS ITS OWN LAW. j 


The exceedingly interesting discussion of morals recently 
carried on in the Fortnightly Review between Messrs. Lilly 
and Huxley throws much light on the mental condition of 
two minds as affected by two diverse theories of morals; 
while it clearly reveals the important fact that in essentials 
of morality life is, to a large extent, independent of all the- 
ories. The moral life of the present is the product of all 
the past history of the race, slightly modified by the action 
of forces now under human control. Still, theories and 
statements are in order; for right thinking in the present 
will undoubtedly assist right action in the future. This 
article is written in the belief that the form of human con- 
duct which we call righteous is determined by laws pecul- 
iarly its own, while still it is greatly affected by its relations 
to other forms of thought and conduct. There seems to be 
room for a statement not precisely like that of either of the 
distinguished disputants already referred to. 

I use “righteousness” instead of “ethics” in my title, 
because, at the risk of being out of the fashion, I like it 
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better. Ethics is the Greek word, morality is the Roman 
word, righteousness is the Saxon word. Ethics is more 
philosophical, morality more formal, and righteousness more 
direct and practical. Once we said “moral training”; now 
we say “ethical culture.” Better than either is the older 
phrase, “instruction in righteousness.” 

In another paper, I have attempted to show that religion 
is its own evidence.* My statement now is that righteous- 
ness may be established on its own independent basis, and 
that from the point of view of the moral, the ethical, or the 
righteous man (name him as you will), all the ordinary 
obligations of society, all the relations and interests of the 
individual, all the demands of progress and of self-culture, 
all the emotions, instincts, and reverences of religion, all the 
immensities and all the infinities, come within the sweep of 
the great commanding of righteousness, so that we at last, 
surveying the whole field of human thought and possibility, 
may affirm that there is nothing human which does not 
conform to, confirm, and illustrate the law of righteousness 
revealed in nature and man. 

Does it follow from this that I must say that ethics is the 
sole basis of religion? Not necessarily; for when one begins 
to think of anything in a right way, in all its relations, he 
begins to see everything, because all things are related to 
everything. But if he change his point of view, then, 
through the next great truth which he contemplates, he will 
again look out into infinity. An illustration drawn from 
chemical physics will serve my purpose. A receiver may 
be filled with gas, say oxygen. It is full. It will hold no 
more without increase of pressure. But into that jar, now 
full of oxygen, hydrogen may be poured, as if it were 
empéy, without displacing the oxygen. Again it is full, 
full of oxygen and hydrogen, but as empty as ever for an- 
other, say carbonic dioxide, and so on indefinitely ; because, 
when a substance occupies all space, it does not occupy all 
the space there is. In this manner, every subject fills the 
whole universe of thought. But, when we have filled the 
whole universe with our thought, it is still as empty as ever, 
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if we have another thought to put into it. When we have 
shown, as we may, that Science can have for its field noth- 
ing less than universal space, we are not precluded from a 
similar discovery concerning religion. Having filled space, 
which was already full, with Religion, we may in like man- 
ner crowd it with Austhetics, with Ethics, with any form of 
human thought or feeling concerning the infinite. The 
mistake of the specialist is to suppose that, when he has 
thought out to the limits of his horizon, he has “ pre- 
empted ” all space, and that all other comers are poachers 
and squatters. 

With this preface, it is safe to say that the field of ethics 
is the universe, that it is co-extensive with science, with 
religion, with esthetics, with all life human and divine. To 
assert this inclusively is to open the mind. To assert it 
exclusively is to confine ourselves to a conception of the 
universe which is too narrow and inadequate. 

An illustration drawn from the Athanasian Creed will 
serve my purpose still better, and incidentally, perhaps, 
take some of the absurdity out of that mathematical puzzle. 
Through the Father, they who composed that creed saw the 
whole of God, through the Son the whole of God, through 
the Holy Ghost the whole of God. Each one was God, and 
yet there are not three Gods. The persons were not con- 
founded, and the substance was not divided. There was in 
the abstruse affirmations of that creed some perception of 
the truth that, if you take any flower out of “the crannied 
wall” of human life, and know it altogether, you will know 
everything. Of Religion, Ethics, and Aisthetics, we may 
make a similar affirmation. They constitute a trilogy, a 
threefold word of God, any one of which, to the pure in 
heart, may seem to reveal the whole of God and Man.and 
Human Duty. 

In order to simplify the discussion, we may waive our 
favorite theories of human nature, and then, beginning with 
the conception which may represent its moral development 
in its simplest terms, work up to more complicated, if not 
to larger, relations. 
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1. First, then, man may be regarded as an automaton, the 
association of his feelings and thoughts being determined 
for him,—a being conscious, indeed, but without freedom 
of will or action; “an aggregate of feelings and ideas, actual 
and nascent,” an aggregate which death, the universal sol- 
vent, dissolves into its component parts; a being who, be- 
cause of his unstable equilibrium, may be compared to a 
wave of the sea, “driven of the wind and tossed,” then 
sinking back again into the ocean of life, undistinguished 
and unknown. In him what do we find? Clearly, a creat- 
ure who has had a moral experience, and who has inherited 
the results of the moral experience of his ancestors. There 
is for him a way which he calls right, and a way which he 
calls wrong. He believes that he ought to live and to act 
in the right way, and that he ought not to live and to act in 
the wrong way. If he try to erase these distinctions or to 
act as if they did not exist, he suffers for it; and he knows 
that it serves him right. If he be well-born and well-bred, 
a fair specimen of his race, he will find in his mental consti- 
tution, together with many other furnishings, certain moral 
antipathies and moral sympathies which represent the moral 
experiences of his ancestors, and bind him to certain courses 
of action. He discovers that his prejudices are protective. 
They tend toward safety and happiness for himself, and act 
for the progress and preservation of society. One need only 
refer to the final demonstration of the law in the writings of 
Herbert Spencer. A law which thus naturally shapes itself 
in the consciousness of human beings as authoritative may 
be expressed in this way. To every one is due that which 
befits his nature; and the rule of social intercourse is, ‘* To 
him who gives me what befits my nature I owe that which 
befits his.” That is hisdue and my duty. Pat in slightly 
more altruistic form, it becomes the Golden Rule. 

On the very first round, then, of the ladder of human prog- 
ress, the human automaton, bereft of freedom of will and 
choice, regarding himself as but the temporary product of the 
forces which have found in him their temporary expression, is 
forced to acknowledge within himself a law which is not of 
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his making, and before him a narrow way in which he must 
walk to his destiny, to the good or to the evil which is ap- 
portioned to him according to that law. This is the “ Cal- 
vinism of Nature.” Fearful as were the conceptions of the 
divine law formulated by Calvin and Edwards, they in no 
respect surpass the lesson which Nature teaches as to the 
inviolability and the sanctions of the moral law. If one 
look at the dark side of things, and look at nothing else, he 
may find material to feed the most gloomy imagination. 
But he will find nothing there to suggest that there is no 
law of conduct. If he look on the light side of life, he will 
find much to cause delight.. But he will find nothing to 
prove that conduct is a matter of indifference. It is some- 
times feared that to regard man as but a transient effect of 
eternal forces would tend to the abolition of the moral law. 
But not so. Such a doctrine may breed pessimism and 
despair. But there is no narcotic for the conscience in the 
idea which Nature enforces with terrific sanctions, the 
idea that by the supreme powers, whether blind or seeing 
(and, if blind, all the more terrible), all men are held to 
their fate, and must conform to law or perish. 
"To trivial men, engaged in trivial pursuits, that law may 
seem of slight importance. But to such a person no law 
reveals its mighty meaning. To those who have come to 
any deep experience of life, but who see no reason to believe 
that the individual is anything more than a transient arrange- 
ment of matter, manifesting certain phenomena,’the various 
necessities of the problem often make it seem even terrific. 
That a man should appear, shaped out of matter which is 
eternal, and which holds within itself the record of all the 
uses to which it has been put; that he should find within 
himself hope and fear, love and hate, desire and passion, 
which have been growing through a thousand generations, 
which now dominate his life; that, coming to the light of 
day upon this whirling planet, he should be conscious of life, 
should love it and feel the obligation to use it well,— that 
seems even to the nihilist and the pessimist a strange and 
solemn fact. Turguénieff is reported to have said: “ Our 
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reason tends to draw us toward materialism ; our heart pulls 
us in another direction. For my part, with long experience 
of life, I now decide in favor of the heart. The human 
heart is a voice, a great voice of nature; and its cravings 
are indications which no reasoner, though he were a posi- 
tivist, should disregard.” In the Lilly-Huxley controversy 
there is nothing more marked than the way in which on 
both sides “the heart” speaks in the same tones. Both 
dread and dislike the same things in conduct, although one 
approaches the subject from the side of “freedom,” and the 
other from that of ‘determinism ” in morals. 

2. Let us now slightly change our point of view, and try to 
see how the unchangeable law will look to one who, regard- 
ing himself with awe and wonder as an “aggregate of the 
phenomena” which are present to his consciousness, admits 
the idea that he is a being independent of the phenomena 
which are present to his consciousness, a nowmenon in whom 
and to whom phenomena manifest themselves; a being, 
also, who has power to determine to some limited extent 
the course of phenomena. For him, the law of conduct will 
remain unchanged. Now, as before, that which befits his 
nature will be the measure of his debt, his due, his duty. 
But there will now be a change in his estimate of what is 
due to him and from him. For, whereas before he regarded 
himself as a product, a transient combination of the forces 
which temporarily meet in him, flowing through him out of 
the past into the future of the race, or perchance, if he die 
unknown, unhonoréd, or childless, sinking back into the 
sum of physical forces,—he now regards himself as some- 
thing more than that. He is a shaper of events, a pro- 
ducer. He has power to decide between many possible 
uses of the energy which manifests itself within him. To 
deepen the awe and wonder with which he before regarded 
that impressive manifestation within himself of the Eternal 
Energy, comes the consciousness that, as part of that En- 
ergy, he, being self-moved, is responsible for its present 
course and its future direction. 

This idea that every human being is an independent 
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centre of force, a power as well as a product, may have 
no marked effect on a man of trivial aims. On him no 
idea will make its mark, and for him no law will have sol- 
emn sanctions. But in powerful natures the belief becomes 
a mighty incentive to action. This has been the creed of 
the great fighters, leaders, lawgivers, and governors of men. 
Even when they, as they often have, considered themselves 
to be fated to do their work, their fatalism has taken the 
form of conscious energy. They were part of the Power 
by which they were fated, and shared the joy of its freedom. 
To such a one, that which he shall call right will relate 
not only to the full unfolding of his nature and the happi- 
ness which comes with the satisfaction of his legitimate 
desires: it will relate also to his work and to the changes 
which he may effect independent of his own well-being. 
That conviction is all that saves Tennyson’s new “Locksley ~ 
Hall” from pessimism. He says: — 


“ Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine, 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 


“ Follow Light, and do the right,— for man can half control his doom,— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 


3. Especially will this be true, if again we change our 
point of view by attributing to the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy which manifests itself in us something like that 
through which it is manifest in us; namely, conscious in- 
telligence. 'When, with Emerson, one begins to say and 
believe that “conscious Law is King of kings,” then the 
whole meaning, scope, and purpose of the moral law receive 
sudden enlargement. That which before was a scientific 
expression of the method by which force manifests itself, 
the observed condition on which organisms may retain their 
existence and do their work, and work together, suddenly 
undergoes expansion and gains power, That which was 
before a record of the expression seen on the face of nature 
suddenly becomes a hint of the intelligence of which the 
expression is the outward and visible sign. 

Here let me guard my statement, for the possibilities 
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of nonsense at this point are infinite. I do not mean, as 
many seem to suppose, that the man who believes in God 
will have a deeper sense of the mystery of life and a finer 
perception of the power of the moral law than any or all 
others who do not; for one must compare the relative force 
of ideas, not in different minds of different calibre, but in 
the same mind under the same conditions. To illustrate 
what I mean, let me attempt a brief imaginary biography of 
a thinker going through the successive phases of thought. 
Let us take him just at the moment when the usual argu- 
ments for theism have begun to seem to him unreal and 
conventional. Simultaneously, and perhaps as cause of 
this change, comes a new perception of the mystery of mat- 
ter and force. Through some one of the microscopic lenses 
so numerously provided by modern research, he looks, and 
sees (let us say) the automatic looms of time working for 
centuries according to the laws of heredity. The processes 
and results are amazing. Looking back for centuries, he 
sees perhaps an ancestor of his own. In his face are signs of 
moral power or weakness, features which are signs of char- 
acter,—a strongly built nose or a weak one, a short upper 
lip or an under one hugely projecting, or in eye or brow 
or cheek or chin, the specific signs of moral character. Look- 
ing in a glass to see “what manner of man he is,” he sees 
in his own face the same signs of weakness or power. How 
have the centuries been bridged? Borne by what vehicle 
or by what process have these moral forces come to him 
across the multitudinous waves of two hundred years? In 
the loins of that potent ancestor were certain microscopic 
vitalized particles, whether centres of attraction and repul- 
sion, points of force, or persistent atoms of indestructible 
matter, nobody knows or at present can know. But the 
wonder of it is that perhaps one, certainly a small assem- 
blage, of those atoms or points of force, contains within 
itself the whole life-history of that man’s race and all the 
potentialities of all his descendants who inherit from him. 
These atoms have no organs or features; and yet they con- 
tain the record of all the brains which have thought, and 
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the eyes which have looked out under the brains, and the 
ears which have heard, and the hands which have wrought, 
and the hearts which have beat high with hope or have 
been depressed by sorrow. They have preserved the record 
of the physical organs, and also of thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
and fears, of the physical, mental, and moral adventures and 
fortunes, of all those through whom they have passed. The 
records are commingled, but never lost. ‘They are more 
mysterious than Egyptian hieroglyphics or cuneiform in- 
scriptions. ‘They flow into every life from countless streams 
of ancestry. And yet they preserve their identity, they 
assert their individuality; and after two hundred years one 
can trace in himself the tokens of hereditary moral force. 
A psalmist said, “In thy book were all my members written, 
which day by day were fashioned, when as yet there were 
none of them”; and the wonder of it again is that these 
indestructible records were made not in stone nor on tablets 
of clay, but on combinations of matter as evanescent as the 
sparkle on an ocean wave or the shimmer in a sheet of sum- 
mer air. No particle of nerve tissue or of gray matter in 
the brain can keep its place unchanged even for a second 
of time. 

Now, when the subject of our brief biography sees all 
these things through the lens provided for him by modern 
research, he is charmed and fascinated by the ceaseless and 
unconscious play of atoms. The new wonder will eclipse 
the old. He will exclaim, “The half has not been told 
me’; and he may easily believe that this revelation super- 
sedes the ancient theism. And so it does, if the ancient 
theism stays outside of modern thought. But it will not 
stay there. Suppose now, because as much depends upon 
the light as upon the lens, we let shine through the living 
products of these automatic looms the light of the idea that 
“conscious Law is King of kings.” Will there be no trans- 
formation, no revelation of things unseen or dimly seen 
before? Will there be no sudden illumination of thought? - 
Will the atheist or the non-theist gain no higher thought of 
phenomena and no better clew to the investigation of. the 
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mysteries of life which are to him so fascinating and so 
inscrutable? The question cannot be settled by argument 
or proof. It will be answered by each one according to his 
temperament and training, his experience and tendency. 
For me, but one answer is possible. The moral law, with- 
out changing its nature or its demands, becomes immeasu- 
rably more august and commanding when it is received, not 
only as a mode of matter and force, a condition of organ- 
ized life and perfection, a natural and eternal law of all life, 
but is also seen to be the manifestation in human life of 
the essential law of a conscious intelligence out of which all 
life comes. To me there can be on this earth no moral law 
without a moral being. Were all men to perish, the law 
would become obsolete. With finite and perishable beings, 
the law must be finite and subject to lapses. Eternity and 
Infinity can be predicated of the moral law only on the 
supposition that in an Infinite and Eternal Being the law is 
a mode of life and a manifestation of the divine energy. 

A moral universe without a moral being co-extensive 
with the universe is to me as much an impossibility as a 
living, conscious, moral man without a mind in his body. 
And yet still I say that righteousness is its own law, be- 
cause it is our expression for the science of right living in 
all the known relations of life. Had a man no love or hope 
or fear, had he no desire for friendship nor any need of 
comfort, if aspiration, the instinct of worship, and the sense 
of dependence were absent from his nature, if all that we 
call religious in our ordinary use of words were wanting 
in man, still the moral law would force its claims and its 
sanctions upon all self-respecting men. To assert that the 
thought of the Infinite Presence does add something of 
mighty meaning and majesty to that law is not to say that 
religion as it springs from theism is the basis of morals. 
Especially ought we to avoid the error into which they fall 
who assert that, religion being even transiently suppressed, 
the world will straightway rush into a social condition of 
which M. Zola would be the only proper historian. The 
righteousness of the world has been too long making to be 
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erased in a year or a century. The texture of human nat- 
ure woven on the roaring looms of time has the threads of 
the moral consciousness too firmly struck into their place 
and felted there with use to be easily displaced. The tinct- 
ures of the moral sympathies and antipathies are too well set 
to fly at any mild bleaching of the fabric. The moral nat- 
ure of the best part of the world is sufficiently strong to 
outwear a longer religious interregnum than the world is 
likely to see. Nothing could more finely illustrate this fact 
than the equal confidence in moral laws and objects ex- 
pressed by both the disputants already cited. Prof. Huxley 
thinks that spiritualism is but “little better than material- 
ism turned upside down,” and with its “effete mythology ” 
he will “have nothing to do”; and yet he has a moral 
ideal of a noble quality, and what some call his materialism 
is a poetic description of matter, in which he attributes to 
it endowments, and makes it the vehicle of energy so vast 
and wonderful that theism may gain much by the incorpo- 
ration of the whole body of his science as one chapter of its 
“divinity.” He is opening the conception of the physical 
world to such an extent that its transparent beauty sug- 
gests the shining through it of that which Mr. Lilly be- 
lieves in as Spirit. Certainly, in the most conspicuous 
representatives of the scientific method of exposition there 
is no sign of any moral delinquency or any perceptible 
lowering of the standard of the moral ideal. It is true that 
Mr. Lilly easily convicts Prof. Huxley of inconsistency in 
the use of language, and makes it plain that he cannot at 
the same time employ the terms which have been invented 
by idealists and those which are appropriated by material- 
ists without exposing himself to the charge of sometimes 
meaning one thing and teaching another. Here Mr. Lilly 
touches the weak spot of modern science, and shows the 
need of that something which he does not himself supply, 
to give “the promise and potency” of matter its proper 
place in the divine order. The controversy is brilliant 
beyond any recent example, and in dialectics Prof. Huxley 
is undoubtedly worsted. But, for all that, Prof. Huxley _ 
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sees more than he can tell; and the story will yet be told in 
fitting phrase and with logical coherence, and then one 
great battle will have been fought. At this point, Mr. 
F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism (let us hope, as he believes) 
points out the way of harmony and reconciliation. He 
holds that all this confusion of thought and statement 
comes from a fatal defect in the philosophy of agnosticism. 

4. Once more now we may change a little our outlook by 
admitting the idea (which springs up early in human devel- 
opment) that this moral agent whom we are considering is 
a being whose conscious existence does not cease with the 
dissolution of the body and the release of the physical 
- forces which for a brief season have met in him. Up to 
this time, the horizon of his own activity has been circum- 
scribed around him with a short radius. All his personal 
plans have had brief time for their fulfilment. Within one 
century, at the best, he must bring his plans and his hopes. 
Within that time, he must expect certain definite phe- 
nomena of growth, maturity, and decay. He may be mag- 
nanimous enough to look beyond the moment when for him 
time shall be no longer, and to work for those who come 
after him. He may rejoice, hoping that after him the good 
he does may live, and in the stream of human life find 
brief immortality. Human nature is magnanimous enough 
for that. But, for all that, he knows that 


“ The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


He knows that now; and he knows, if he be only a transient 
manifestation of the Eternal Energy, that when human 
time shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky be gathered 
like a scroll within the tomb unread forever, it will then 
be as if he had never been, as if humanity had never been, 
unless, indeed, the mighty Creator shall take a sad satisfac- 
tion in saving the wreck of a world to enrich with it some 
other world starting on a like career of progress to the tomb. 
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But now if upon the mind of a thinker so engaged with the 
problems of destiny there break, in any real and vivid con- 
ception, the belief that he and all men are not only “in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed,” but also that he will continue to share that 
energy after death has passed over him, will not that con- 
ception give a wider horizon than he has ever dreamed of? 
Is there any way in which he can permanently attach human 
interests to the Infinite Energy, if he have no power of con- 
tinuance ? 

Here, again, I say, the nature of the law is the same. 
Human duty is by this thought unchanged except for the _ 
enlargement of the field of its operations. The change is 
not of kind, but of degree; and in a small mind, haying 
trivial aims, there may, under the influence of this belief, 
be less enthusiasm for righteousness than springs up spon- 
taneously in the life of one who was better born and better 
bred, but who has lost or never had the hope of the life im- 
mortal. But admitting that, still I say that even to extend 
the expectation of man but one lifetime beyond the grave 
would work a change in every human purpose and uplift to 
higher ends every human hope. 

For all that, it is still true that, so far as men do right 
at all, they commonly do it without knowing why. The 
process of evolution is accompanied by an instinct that the 
way of right lies in the direction which evolution is taking. 
There is a natural repulsion from the estate of the brute and 
the savage. Whenever one has fairly escaped them, he 4 
begins to hate and to despise them. He contemns them 
overmuch, indeed, because, to make sure of her end, as 
Emerson says, “Nature always overloads her tendency.” 
And the end which Nature seeks is to make out of brutes 
and savages rational beings. 

A savage is what? Simply a rational being with the in- 
stincts and the habits of an animal. 

A civilized man is what? Simply an animal with the 
habits and instincts of a rational being. 
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out of human nature, and the rational element comes in. 
Why do we call progress the law of human life? Because 
in the lease by virtue of which man holds possession of this 
earth it is plainly written that he is the rightful tenant who 
can best subdue the animal and most quickly establish in 
ascendency the manhood of the race. For the men who 
deny that law, and attempt to enforce their denial, we build 
asylums, hospitals, workhouses, prisons, and gallows; and for 
them Providence provides poverty, and pestilence, war, de- 
struction, and death. And they who obey the law? They 
“rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” They find liberty, opportunity, health, strength, 
and life. He who is rising is the successful and happy man. 
He who is going downward toward the brute is the failure. 
This all men see and confess. The law is clear enough, and 
just as clear in the low stages of life as in the high. 

I have looked at the law of righteousness as it appears 
to me in four phases, corresponding to four ideas; namely, 
automatism, moral freedom, an Infinite Life in the universe, 
and a permanent personality in man. I have not said that 
the moral law depends upon any one of these for its sanc- 
tions. But I have affirmed its independent origin and 
growth out of the instincts and practical necessities of 
human experience. I shall close now, however, with the 
question whether these successive expansions of our thought 
do not accurately correspond to successively better condi- 
tions for the practice of righteousness. Does it make no 
difference what a man thinks of himself and his possible 
fortunes when he is planning his life? The moment one 
passes out of that phase of morals which is merely the result 
of a blind protective instinct, and begins to think and act 
as a rational being, it makes all the difference what he thinks 
of himself, what is expected of him, and what befits his 
nature. | 

Suppose one accepts the doctrine of evolution, what shall 
be his answer to the young man who comes with his prob- 
lem of ethics? He asks if all things have not been right 
at some stage of human progress. You answer, Yes. He 
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asks if the virtues of one age do not become the sins of 
another. You answer, Yes. He asks what shall hinder him, 
if he desires to eat human flesh, or to practise polygamy or 
highway robbery. What will you say? If he ask if these 
things are not right for him who thinks they are right, what 
will you say? For my part, I accept the consequences of 
my belief; and to such a man I answer: “ Yes: if you are in 
the stage of progress which corresponds to the things you 
mention, then they are right for you. But, in order to have 
the benefit of the exception, you must take the social rank 
which befits your profession. If you are an animal and 
nothing more, then the morals of the farm-yard are in order. 
They are perfect for the farm-yard. If you are a savage, 
then the morals which befit and protect the savage state are 
in order. They are not admirable according to a civilized 
taste; but, until you are civilized, they are permissible, at 
least until it is settled that you are incapable of civilization, 
and permission is given to those who have such work in 
charge to rid the world of you.” Tanswer thus; and then I 
say also, ‘* But there never was a stage of human progress 
since man was man when it was not shameful even for a 
savage to fall greatly below the level of his attainment.” If 
we thought such an inquirer had good stuff in him enough 
to make it worth our while to work upon him, we should as 
quickly as possible bring him to a noble thought of himself, 
and then leave his ethics to shape a rule of conduct. For 
the ideal must be the standard of the real. It is now, it 
always has been. Even the savage, brutal, ignorant, super- 
stitious, ruled by sorcerers, frightened by his personified im- 
aginations, deceived by his dreams, making his own pleasure 
the end of his action and might the measure of his justice,— 
even he is controlled by his ideal of that which befits his — 
nature, and according to that ideal does mete out a certain 
rough justice to the subjects of his power. Even he could 
see that to fall below one’s self into a lower grade of social 
decency, toward a more bestial state, was to do that which 
was shameful. When Marcus Aurelius, assuming the pur- 
ple, exhorts himself to “think steadily as a Roman and a 
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man,” he no doubt thought the same thoughts, if he did not 
use the same words, with which some ambitious Maori chief- 
tain steadied himself on the eve of great events. 
De-gradation in morals is falling into a lower grade. De- 
pravity is that which issues from a mind crooked, distorted, 
misshapen, not in accordance with the ideal. Even “atav- 
ism” will become a term of moral reprobation whenever it 
is understood that it is a lapse toward a lower ancestral 
type, to the morals of a savage grandfather. These terms 
suggest the real issue in the controversy as to whether 
ethics is a sufficient basis for religion. It is a question as to 
what lifts a man or a race. The lusty strength of a brute 
charged in every nerve with passion may attract even a 
poet’s attention. As I look in the eyes of my dog, and see 
dawning reason, love, and confidence, he becomes attractive 
for the suggestions of unknown possibilities in the animal 
mind. The brute or the savage in healthy and natural 
relations with the world of life about him is admirable. 
The brute or the savage going up is a still more interesting 
creature: he may even show signs of grandeur. But a 
brute or a savage going downward is an unpleasant sight, 
and may be contemptible. The man with the passions and 
appetites of the brute becomes brutish and repulsive. Two 
men may meet on the same stage, on the same temple steps, 
the one going up to pray, the other going down to plunder 
the pilgrims. As to the controversy between the advocates 
of the religious, the ethical, or the scientific bases of the law 
of conduct, the whole question turns on the other question, 
as to what ministers most to human progress. Are the 
elements of the problem above presented useful or other- 
wise? The conceptions of man as a being, a nowmenon, and 
not merely an aggregate of phenomena; that his conduct 
is controlled by partial freedom, and not by absolute deter- 
minism; that the eternal law is lodged in a moral being 
co-extensive with the law, and not in an absolute necessity ; 
that man has a persistent personality, and is not a fleeting 
consciousness,— are these or are they not elements of power? 
Do they add something to the ideal of the nature of man, 
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and so add something to the conception of what is due to 
the nature? If they do not so add something, it is prog- 
ress to strip them away from the moral ideal as increments 
which only obscure the real thing and so confuse the moral 
judgment of the race. If they do add anything of value 
to man’s conception of himself, of what is due to and from 
him, then to retreat from them is moral retrogression, to be 
followed in the long run by moral degradation. 

Such are the questions on which mankind is now invited 
to pass judgment. The final judgment of thinkers will 
probably not be that of Tennyson, who says: — 


“The Good, the Pure, the True, the Just,— 
Take the charm “ Forever” from them, and they crumble into dust.” 


But it will make a vast difference how a man thinks of him- 


self. The righteousness of a race which accepts the theory 


of atheism, or non-theism, cannot be exactly the same as the 
righteousness of a race which has imbedded in its conscious 
life the belief of Derzhanir, as thus expressed : — 


“ Though but an atom midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand. 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels had their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF CRIME. 


The generally recognized increase of crime among us, 
during the last thirty years, was recently declared from a 
Boston pulpit to be due, “not to impalpable and insidious 
causes, to the decay of reverence for sacred things, the 
increase of wilfulness and lawlessness, but, above all, to 
our whole national system of dealing with crime,” or rather, 
from the tenor of the discourse, to our system of dealing 
with criminals. 

But there is danger lest, in exalting the consideration of 
the results of crime, and looking too exclusively to methods 
of treatment of criminals for relief from it, we shall become 
indifferent to, or altogether lose sight of, its causes. Now, 
it is obvious, if there were no crime, there would be no crim- 
inals, and, consequently no prisoners, to make remedial 
measures necessary. The philosophical, reasonable course, 
then, seems to be to stop crime at its source, to stop the 
stream at the fountain-spring, and, if possible, to prevent 
its flow. 

Some of the conclusions reached as to the causes of crime 
have been formulated by the editor of the International 
Record of Charities and Correction, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What, in your judgment, are the greatest causes of 
crime?” I insert them here, as showing the trend of opin- 
ion among those best informed, who have made the subject 
a special study : — 


1. Human depravity, or the preference of the lower to the higher 
good ; 

2. Ignorance of the relations and obligations of individuals to others 
or to the public, whether such ignorance be the result of want of instruc- 
tion, attention, or natural capacity; 

8. Our democratic institutions, which stimulate individual ambition 
to the utmost, intensify the energy of the struggle for supremacy, lead 
to an overestimate of the real value and utility of wealth, and concen- 
trate the attention of men upon business and politics to the exclusion of 
loftier themes and pursuits ; 

4, The changes in methods of transacting business, due to the sud- 
den and enormous development of machinery and its substitution for 
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human brain and muscle, joined to the growth of mammoth corporations 
and the enormous aggregation of capital in their hands; 

5. The materialistic tendency of modern thought, consequent upon 
the brilliant scientific discoveries and inventions of the past half-century, 
which have had an intoxicating influence upon the human intellect ; 

6. The weakening of the marriage relation and its replacement to a 
certain extent by other forms of sexual activity, and the reluctance of 
men and women who are married to fulfil the duties of marriage; 

7. Intemperance, though the amount of crime directly traceable to 
excessive indulgence in the use of ardent spirits is far less than is com- 
monly supposed ; 

8. The one-sided training given in our public schools. For exclusive 
attention is paid to the intellectual development of pupils, too little 
to practical morality and to physical training. The want of a trade 
is a common cause of crime. © 


It is a strange and anomalous condition of the religious 
life of our times that it is utterly unable to dissociate relig- 
ious instruction from dogmatic instruction, to the great 
injury of our public school systems; and thei failure to 
furnish the moral instruction requisite for the training of 
honest and useful citizens is an irreparable loss to society. 
It should be perfectly feasible, in this era of general cultiva- 
tion and intelligence, to unite the various religious bodies 
upon some simple scheme of non-sectarian religious and 
moral instruction for the public school. Failing in this, 
why is it not entirely practicable to introduce the German 
method of giving separate sectarian instruction two or three 
hours a week to Romanists, Protestants, and Jews? 

Another shortcoming of our school systems is their fail- 
ure to give instruction in civics in an elementary and prac- 
tical way. A knowledge of civic affairs or, in other words, 
an acquaintance with the formation and character of our 
government, with its laws, and of the rights and duties of _ 
each one under them, is not only important, but absolutely 
necessary to the formation of an intelligent moral and up- 
right citizen. Such instruction is sometimes given in the 
higher classes; but the great majority of those who leave 
the public school at the age of fourteen are thrust out into 
the world with little instruction as to their duties, with 
exaggerated notions of their rights, and no comprehension _ 
of their future responsibilities as citizens. “ee 
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As to industrial training, its true purpose is not, as many 
suppose, to perfect the pupil in any particular trade, but to 
train the hand and the eye in the use of tools, to form cor- 
rect habits of observation and industry, so that at the end 
of his short school life he will not be industrially so helpless 
as he now is. When this training shall be made a compul- 
sory part of our common school course, it can be no longer 
said by our Prison Commissioners that “one-half of the 
advantages of prison life to youthful convicts is the acquire- 
ment of the habit of industrious labor.” 

To the causes named, doubtless many others, direct and 
indirect, could be added. Prominent among them are the 
prevailing agnosticism, the increasing luxury, the unrea- 
sonable condonation of crime, the maudlin sentimental- 
ism regarding prisoners, frequently the most debased and 
guilty of the most savage and inhuman acts. Fifty years 
ago, Balzac said, “Crime has been made poetical, tears are 
drivelled over assassins.” If capital punishment is to be 
administered, let it be done, as regards sex, impartially; as 
regards the public, secretly, without public advertisement, 
without interviews, without newspaper reporters, without 
the circulation of pictures and photographs, and the details 
of the every-day life of the malefactor. The effect of this 
unwholesome notoriety upon the weak-minded and ignorant, 
especially the criminal class, is to elevate the unfortunate 
into a martyred hero, who quits the stage in a scene of melo- 
dramatic glory. The result is to weaken the effect of pun- 
ishment, to make crime appear less hideous and repulsive, 
more excusable, more popular, and after all, in the estima- 
tion of the public, not the disgrace that the law intends to 
make it. 

To return to our subject. 

The whole drift of our educational systems is towards the 
abnormal development of the intellect, to the neglect of the 
practical side of life. The duty of reforming our educa- 
tional systems, so that they shall conform more closely and 
more practically to the pressing needs of the century, is, 
then, first and paramount, 
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In the discourse already referred to, the writer speaks of 
our “national system of dealing with crime.” To our great 
discomfort, we have no such system. It is true we havea 
national judiciary and a national banking law. We once had 
a national bankrupt law, and should have one now. We 
should have a national divorce law, and a national criminal 
code applicable to crime in every State of the Union. As 
the unhappy and unfortunate result of our present want of 
uniformity, we have a large floating population of criminals, 
who move from State to State, and who swarm like unclean 
birds where crime is greatest, where the laws are least 
severe, where justice is most blind, and punishment least 
sure. 

The disparity in the State penal codes is very striking. 
In Ohio, the code is most progressive and advanced in the 
treatment of criminals. ‘Every person who, after having 
been twice convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in some 
penal institution for felony, whether committed heretofore 
or hereafter, and whether committed in this State or else- 
where within the limits of the United States of America, 
shall be convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in the Ohio 
penitentiary for felony hereafter committed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an habitual criminal; and, on the expiration 
of the term for which he shall be so sentenced, he shall not 
be discharged from imprisonment in the penitentiary, but 
shall be detained therein during his natural life.’* Vir- 
ginia has a similar code.t In Maine, but two convictions 
are required under a similar code, the statute being per- 
missive, and not mandatory, like the others. In Delaware 
and Maryland, the whipping-post flourishes, the latter State 
having been forced to establish it in self-defence against 
the swarming criminals of a border State. In Georgia, the 
chain-gang and lease system—a memory of a barbaric age, 
which by its severity and frequent inhumanity not only 
defeats the purpose of punishment in one race, but prevents 
it in the other—still remain. In other States we have 
penal systems so humane, ill-advised, and unpractical as 


~~ *Qhio Session Laws, 1885. t Virginia Code, 1860. + Rev. Stats., 1876, 
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equally to defeat their purpose by introducing the criminal 
in many instances to a life of ease, luxury, and free associa- 
tion with others of his class, with the frequent result of 
making him anxious to return to a home so superior to any © 
he has before known. “Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons,” said Sydney Smith, “incarceration 
has become not only healthy, but elegant; and a county 
jail is precisely the place to which any pauper might wish 
to retire, to gratify his taste for magnificence as well as for 
comfort.” 

A notable instance of this undue lenity is the indulgence 
shown to habitual criminals,—the “professionals,” who 
make a business of crime, and are known as the incorrigi- 
bles. Speaking. of the class, Prof. Wayland, one of the 
best authorities in penology, says: “They are the Robin 
Hoods and Rob Roys, under altered conditions. They are 
brothers in arms. They are members of a guild. They 
revel in the fierce delight of dangerous enterprise. In a 
word,” he continues, ‘we have among us, partly in prison, 
but in far larger proportion at liberty, a class who live by 
plunder, and whose pastime consists in deeds of violence.” 

Looking out upon society, we find, besides this profes- 
sional class which has been let out of prison walls to forage 
upon it, a vast number of undiscovered criminals who have 
escaped the clutches of the law, and still, unknown to it, 
make their presence felt in various ways in every large 
community. The story is told of an Alabama judge who 
was requested by the prisoner’s counsel to charge the 
jury that it was better that ninety-and-nine guilty per- 
sons should escape than one innocent be punished. In his 
charge, the judge remarked “that this, no doubt, was the 
intention of the law, but that the ninety-and-nine had es- 
caped long ago.” 

“Underneath the crimes and the outrages registered by 
statistics,” says M. Tarde, “we have an ominous glimpse 
of the half crimes, the half outrages, the disregard of cus- 
toms, and the unpunished violations of law which multiply 
in fermentation in the nation.” Especially is this true of 
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the great black belt of our country, where the greater part 
of seven millions of our fellow-citizens lie in ignorance.* 

How, then, shall we reach this mass of dormant and active 
criminality, stifle its birth, and check its growth? I an- 
swer, By practical religious and moral education and the 
training of the hands to labor. 

The report of the Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
Commissioners of 1884, after reciting the various acts estab- 
lishing the schools, states that — 


The effect of the system of certified schools established by these 
enactments upon juvenile and adult crime has, on the whole, been very 
satisfactory. They are credited, we believe justly, with having broken 
up the gangs of young criminals in the larger towns, with putting an 
end to the training of boys as professional thieves, and with rescuing 
children fallen into crime from becoming habitual or hardened of- 
fenders; while they undoubtedly have had the effect of preventing large 
numbers of children from entering a career of crime. These conclusions 
are confirmed by the statistics of the juvenile commitments to prison in 
England and Wales since 1856 (two years before the passing of the 
first England Reformatory Act and one year before the first Industrial 
Schools Act). In 
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Since that time, the number has regularly decreased, and had fallen in 
1881 to 5,483. Before these schools went into operation, it is beyond 
a doubt that a larger portion of adult criminals of the worst classes 
consisted of those who, in their childhood, had been neglected or aban- 
doned to a career of crime,—a most important fact. From the cessa- 
tion of this source of supply, a gradual diminution in the number of 
criminals convicted of the graver or indictable offences might naturally 
be expected. And this result, due doubtless in part to other co-operat- 
ing causes, but largely to the agency of these schools, has been obtained 
with signal speed and to a remarkable extent. 


To return now to our own country. The Children’s 
Aid Society of New York maintains twenty-one industrial 
schools, and reaches ten thousand children, with a daily 
attendance of four thousand. During the existence of that 
society, the commitments of girls and women for vagrancy 
have fallen from 5,880 in 1860 to 2,565 in 1885 (from 1 in 


*See Unitarian Review for February. 
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138 to 1 in 566); the commitments of petty thieves, from 
1 in 743 in 1865 to 1 in 5,961 in 1885. Male vagrancy and 
juvenile commitments have also diminished. Drunkenness 
has decreased fifty per cent. in ten years, and general crime 
twelve per cent. 

Instances of the good results of moral and industrial 
training thus far reached could be multiplied. These are, 
however, hardly necessary, as its value is generally recog- 
nized and acknowledged. Austria, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark are all alive to its importance. 
In our own country, we still lag behind; and it is left to 
private enterprise and benevolence, or is still in the slough 
of desultory experiment, under the direction of hostile 
school boards. 

The unreasonableness of expecting immediate statistical 
results from the general introduction of technical training 
except among children who by poverty or crime are brought 
into notice will be at once apparent, as the character and 
habits of the adult population are not directly affected by it. 
It is obvious that drunkenness and crime may continue to 
increase in that adult population, as is shown by the expe- 
rience of those countries where the trial is being made. 

Nor can we judge as to the result of its adoption in 
Massachusetts by the result in other countries. For exam- 
ple, that which is gained by it in Austria, Germany, and 
France may be utterly lost by the terrible repression, de- 
pression, and emasculation of manhood and manly aspira- 
tions by the military systems of those countries. Their 
moral balance, too, is continually subject to violent changes 
and general disturbance, especially by victorious war. 

Unfortunately, we have at present no statistics which 
bear directly upon the relation between the growth of indus- 
trial education and the decrease of the defective and delin- 
quent classes even in those countries where it has been 
long established ; and, if we had, for us they would have no 
positive value. It is not prudent nor is it necessary to rely 
upon statistics. Of far greater value than volumes of statis- 
tics are the personal convictions and experiences of those 
who are practically interested in it. 
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A calm and dispassionate review of the causes of crime 
will convince the most skeptical that “there are palpable 
and insidious causes” at work in the school and work-shop, 
in the forum and field, which result in “the decay of rev- 
erence for sacred things,” in the decline of public morality, 
decrease in the love of virtue, and “ the increase of wilfulness 
and lawlessness.” In the discourse before cited, we read : — 


In the first place, I want you to remember that in no land in the 
world is crime so on the increase as in the United States. With all our 
patriotic pride, we have to confess that we are going downward in the 
scale of public morals faster than any great modern nation. ... In 1850 
there were in the prisons of the United States nearly 7,000 prisoners, in 
1860 there were 19,000, in 1870 about 33,000, and in 1880 more than 
59,000 prisoners. That is, in 1850 one in every 3,000 people was in 
prison, in 1860 one in every 1,600, in 1870 one in every 1,000, and in 
1880 one in every 837 of our vast and increasing population.... During 
the last six years the tide has not fallen. In our own Commonwealth, it 
has risen in about the same ratio. The last report of our Prison Com- 
missioners for 1885 puts the proportion of our prisoners to the entire 
population as 1 to 575, and for our county of Suffolk 1 to 278. 


In reading a record so black and humiliating as this, one 
is almost inclined to assent to the opinion of Mr. Galton,— 
that “ the social condition of Athens, taken as a whole, was 
as superior to ours as we are superior to Australian say- 
ages.” But, from a closer examination of statistical crime 
in two of “ the great modern nations” referred to, we obtain 
a crumb of comfort in finding that in our down-hill course 
we are not so unaccompanied or so isolated as might be 
inferred from the writer’s statement. Crime in Germany 
and France is said by the keenest native observers to be 
not only statistically, but actually, in rapid augmentation. 
In Saxony, “the number of criminals has increased a hun- 
dred per cent. in seven years, while the growth of popula- 
tion was but seven per cent. Criminals under eighteen 
years have increased four hundred and thirty per cent., and 
child criminals one hundred per cent. For an example of 
laurel trailed in the common sewer, Saxony may probably 
challenge, at heavy odds, any spot of an equal area and 
population in the whole world....In the eight old proy- 
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inces of Prussia, offences against property increased from 
1871 to 1877 by nearly fifty per cent....In Bavaria, for 
seven years, ending 1879, impure violence increased by two 
hundred and thirty-seven per cent’; and in Wiirtemberg, 
by two hundred and eighteen per cent. 

It may be remarked that, in determining the advance or 
decline in morality during long periods, statistics have but a 
secondary and partial value, as there is no positive relation 
between crime and morals. What was crime in the eigh- 
teenth ceutury ceases to be crime in the nineteenth, and 
what was no crime in the eighteenth becomes crime in 
the nineteenth. Our jovial great-grandfathers, who thought 
it no harm to dispose of three or four bottles of port at a 
sitting, and occasionally to be found under the table, would 
now be very much astonished to learn that they had com- 
mitted an offence against the State and were liable to impris- 

.onment or fine. 

In the determination of the relative morality of States, 
criminal statistics are equally misleading, because of the 
difference in codes, in the number of offences recognized in 
the enforcement of the law, in police regulations, which 
involve thoroughness and activity in the detection and pun- 
ishment,of crime, and in general social conditions, and, 
finally, because of the great difference between States in 
the value, completeness, and accuracy of the statistics which 
are used as factors. The editor of Lend a Hand informs us 
that even in the State of Massachusetts, so noted for the 
accuracy of its administration, the census officers omitted 
in 1850 to include in the criminal statistics the population 
of the House of Industry, a penal institution of the city of 
Boston, but included it in their return in 1880, which 
action, the editor says, resulted in giving a “false impres- 
sion” of statistical crime in the State for twenty-five years. 

It may then reasonably be inferred that within the State, 
as well as without it, statistics of crime have but a second- 
ary and partial ethical value for two very obvious reasons 
at least: (1) Because statistical crime may at any time 
be suddenly increased or decreased by statute law; (2) 
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Because they cannot reach the secret vices of the commu- 
nity, and only record that which accidentally appears upon 
the surface. 

What then, it may well be asked, is to be our guide in 
determining our moral progress or decadence ? 

It is to be determined, as Mr. Mill says, in the way that 
all truth is discovered,— “by observation and reasoning,” 
guided by the contemporary political, moral, and civil his- 
tory, and with the aid of statistics, used as factors in the 
problem, rather than as conclusive arguments in its deter- 
mination. 

It is true that, in the present instance, we have arrived 
at the same objective point, however divergent our paths 
have been,—the startling and unwelcome conclusion that 
public morality in the State of Massachusetts is declining 
constantly and positively. 

We plead only for logical methods in the prevention and 
treatment of this decline, believing that it is only by the 
use of such methods that its causes can be reached and its 
course checked; and that, while the prison may in a degree 
be made reformatory, it cannot reach young and incipient 
criminals, or form habits of virtue and industry in the 
school population of the coming generation. ‘It is possi- 
ble,” says Mr. Sanborn, “to make prisons reformatory, but 
not, as society now is, to the extent conceived by the writer 
of this discourse ; and no experienced prison reformer would 
go that length.” 

In one of the interviews held on the subject, and reported 
in the Boston Advertiser, the interviewed is made to say: 
* Drunkenness! there is no drunkenness on the continent 
of Europe. I do not remember of seeing a drunken man 
while there. They drink nothing but light wines and beer, 
and no stronger liquors.” This is a very common fallacy. 
There is the best authority for stating that intemperance 
and drunkenness are rapidly increasing in Germany and 
France. The Marquis de Nadaillae asserts that “ aleohol- 
ism is incontestably making serious ravages among the 
inferior classes of society; drunkenness has undergone a 
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most dangerous transformation in the substitution of dis- 
tilled liquors for fermented drinks.” * “In forty-five years, 
ending 1875, the consumption of beer in France increased 
per head one hundred and fifty per cent., and of brandy two 
hundred per cent., while alcoholic insanity had increased 
fivefold in twenty years.” + 

Turning to Germany, we find that, “per capita of its pop- 
ulation, it drinks four times as much beer and three times 
as much brandy as France,” and that since 1873 “ Alsace- 
Lorraine has increased by fifty per cent. its drinking saloons, 
and that its consumption of brandy, as against that of wine, 
gives a fearful index, namely: in 1876, wine to brandy = 
Seeberinwisii,co 7le in 1818.02 2 1;.in 1879, 11-25. Lsror 
the consumption of brandy had doubled in four years.” + 

The great tide of materialism, skepticism, and moral tur- 
pitude, rising in Germany, has swept over and nearly sub- 
merged France, invaded England, crossed the broad Atlantic, 
and is now surging at our doors, sapping our life-blood and 
threatening to engulf the continent. Its presence is felt in 
the enfeebled morality of the whole community. How to 
stem this advancing tide is not a question for ministers 
and moralists alone, but for every practical man and woman 
in the land. It is a question of moral life or death, of 
crime or honesty, of security or insecurity, of property, of 
life, of honor, of the virtue of our sons and daughters, of 
our wives and mothers, of the sanctity of the family and 


the home. 
GEORGE R. STETSON. 


* Ajfaiblissement de la Natalité en France, 1881. 
+t Von Oettingen’s Moralstatistik. ¢ Von Oettingen. 
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SOCIALISM IN GERMANY.* 


The recent German elections, in which the man of “ blood 
and iron” has scored another triumph, have revealed the 
strength in his Germany of an element which the policy of 
“blood and iron” may, in a measure, be considered to have 
created. The Socialists, it is true, have not so many repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag as before; and, as the Liberals, 
they still wear the print of the German “grand old man’s” 
mailed fingers. Their meetings, even when held with the 
Liberals, were unceremoniously dispersed by the police, and 
fine and imprisonment made, as they are ever, what promi- 
nent Socialists must expect. But the party, though proba- 
bly with even fewer thoroughly national features in it, has 
shown, in the late contest with the government, a terrible 
persistency and a power of life which may justly encourage 
those who see in Socialism the new order of the world. Bis- 
marck has the Reichstag for the present, it is true, under his 
control. We can suppose that Windhorst, though re-elected, 
will hardly be in the mood to indulge in some Jesuit jew 
@esprit at the expense of the Chancellor, and that no Lib- 
eral, when Bismarck, according to his right, is discussing 
some matter foreign to the debate, will scream at him 
“over half a dozen heads” to return to the subject (zur 
Sache). He is now master; but at the same time by a 
dangerous victory,— one too forced and dramatic to be last- 
ing, and one that reveals in the masses of the people, espe- 
cially in the great commercial centres, a hatred of the goy- 
ernment which can give the second founder of Germany 
little comfort. 

The effort of the Socialists to force their idea upon the 
whole labor world, their active propaganda from Leipzig 
and Berlin to Chicago, make their doctrines of more than a 
mere dilettante interest, especially to us in America, where 
the admixture of Teutons is introducing so many new phases 


*Norr.— The writer of this article (which is prepared at our special request) says 
in a private note, speaking of Lassalle, ‘I had my attention attracted to his life 
and doctrines by being brought in contact, while in Leipzig, with several of his fol- 
lowers.” — Eb. 
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into the old Anglo-Saxon order. And, even to a disinter- 
ested observer, German Socialism, emerging, as it does, from 
that home of dreams and ideas, has a certain romantic inter- 
est which may repay some study of it. 

Socialism in Germany, as one need not be told, has its 
origin since the French Revolution, and in its ideas of a 
more general human equality than was possible under the 
feudal régime. In the eighteenth century, after its long 
sojourn in the medizval woods, humanity had come, as it 
were, to consciousness of the tragic, insufficient lot of the 
common man, of his sufferings and his wrongs. The 
common man began to attract a sympathy which no amount 
of class selfishness could in any instance completely stifle, 
and in the French Revolution established for himself a classic 
precedent of resisting a tyrannical class and of taking posses- 
sion of the State. This was the key-note to the triumph of 
the Jacobins in the Revolution of 1789, and it is the key- 

-note to the Revolutions of 1848 in France and Germany. It 

was inevitable that, in this new sense of individual worth, 
the oppressed class, whether the bourgeoisie before the great 
Revolution, or whether the laboring class after it, should 
declare its freedom, and, according to its nationality and 
the range of its ideas, proclaim some theory of its rights 
and attempt to act on it. Since 1789, and the emancipation 
of the third class, the bourgeoisie, from the old aristocracy, 
this class struggle found itself again in the proletariat, and 
has produced Communism in France and Socialism in Ger- 
many,—two “orders of thought” with which all have a 
sufficient or growing acquaintance. 

French Communism, in its poetic, Utopian features, is par- 
ticularly well known in America, where it is associated with 
the Brook Farm experiments and with other idyllic schemes 
of this nature. The most enlightened among the commun- 
ists of this order soon found, however, that the Unité Uni- 
verselle of Fourier and Saint-Simon’s Nouveau Christianisme 
were not solutions of the problem of inequalities, and that 
the condition of the lower orders was one beyond their 
power to change or amend. They had succeeded up to 
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that time in starting a few enthusiasts from among the 
bourgeoisie and a fanatical remnant of the nobility out into 
the wilderness after an impossible state of affairs; but the 
class which really suffered, whose grief had some deeper 
seat than a mere dilettante “ world-pain” or a morbid long- 
ing after a “state of nature,”— this class they had never 
reached. To affect this class in any permanent way seems 
to have been left to German Socialism. Convinced that 
class distinctions could never be removed by creating small 
Icarias and Utopias in the midst of what the Anglo-socialist, 
Mr. Hyndman, calls “ anarchical competition,” the founders 
of German Socialism gave to their doctrines a much more 
decidedly political bearing. They aimed, first of all, at the 
government, and could see no shorter road* to the goal 
than the capture of the State, and its reconstruction on an 
entirely different social basis. 

Socialism, in its most modern shape, is specifically Ges 
man. As early as 1842, Rodbertus, a mild-tempered, intel- 
ligent Liberal had begun his contribution to Socialism, and 
had taken the first step towards freeing it from its more 
fanatical, communistic forms. Rodbertus was, however, a 
practical politician, and, as Karl Marx, a Socialist chiefly in 
theory. He thought certain radical changes in the old 
order necessary, but did not think that they could be made 
in less than five hundred years. Naturally, he was not an 
agitator. He gave no occasion for immediate alarm, and his 
views owe their prominence largely to their similarity to 
those of the real founders of German Socialism. The labor- 
ing classes in Germany, with so much that was revolution- 
ary seething and fermenting in their world, must have some 
more direct advocacy ; and this was at hand chiefly in two 
German Jews, who worked up the ideas and enthusiasms of 
the French Communism into a clearly defined system on the 
basis of Adam Smith and the Hegelian philosophy,— Karl 
Marx, the world-apostle of Socialism and the founder of the 


*In the ever-growing Socialist literature, historical and polemical, probably the 
two most instructive works are De Layeleye’s well-known Socialisme Contemporain 
and Franz Mehring’s Die Deutsche Social-Demokratie. Moresympathetic than either 
of these is Richard T, Ely’s French and German Socialism. 
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International Social Democracy, and Lassalle, a handsome, 
adventurous young Israelite from a bourgeois family in Bres- 
lau. It was left to Marx and Lassalle, partly together and 
partly in opposition to one another, to make Socialism the 
idea of the German proletariat. One can expect here only 
the barest outline of what they were and what they taught. 
But the first glance at Marx’s Das Kapital or at Lassalle’s 
speeches and his profound System der Erworbenen Rechte 
convinces one that he is removed at an infinite distance from 
the Unité Universelle or from the Nouveau Christianisme, or 
from all else in the radical social literature. They are men 
armed, as Laveleye repeats after Lassalle, with all the learn- 
ing of their age, and have arrived, apparently on higher 
scientific grounds, at a deep-seated intellectual hatred of 
the existing order, which was not possible with les Sublimes, 
as the French communists have been named by the bour- 
geoiste and its “ economists.” 

In Marx, especially, we find an enormous learning united 
with an iron consistency and a directness in action to an 
extent that is hardly equalled anywhere. Marx was born 
at Trier (Tréves), May 2, 1818. His father held a high 
office in the mines there, and Marx was in every way well 
connected. He had all educational advantages, and, on re- 
turning from a brilliant course at the Bonn University, mar- 
ried into one of the old aristocratic families of Germany. 
His wife, Jennie von Westphalen, was the sister of a Von 
Westphalen in the Manteuffel ministry. Certainly, Marx 
was not driven to his social radicalism by individual wrongs 
or any personal grounds of rebellion against the world as 
he found it. His services, indeed, were sought by the Prus- 
sian State. But during his university life Marx had arrived, 
under the inspiration of Hegel and of the social economists, 
new and old, at certain radical economical opinions which he 
even then seems to have resolved to force upon the world, 
if this was necessary. And, although this had its difficul- 
ties, Marx held to his purpose with the “tug of gravita- 
tion.” He was from the first terribly sincere, and brought 
to his favorite one-sided social views an unreflecting Oriental 
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abandon and an absorption in his ideal worthy of Paul or 
Spinoza. In all of his enforced wanderings before the face 
of hostile governments, whether on the Rhine or in Brussels 
or Paris, he was the same unrelenting social revolutionist. 
He was first engaged in the new evangel on the DWeue 
Rheinische Zeitung about the year 1844, with the co-opera- . 
tion of the young Hegelians, Lassalle, Freiligrath, and 
Engels; and he came at length into full control of the 
paper, but hardly before it was suppressed and the editor 
banished. Marx then took refuge in Paris, where he edited 
for a time, with Arnold Ruge, the Deutsch-Franzésischen 
Jahrbiicher. Banished from Paris, and then in 1848, after 
his return, banished the second time from Germany, he 
made his residence to the end of his life in London. At 
Hamburg, in the best days of his career, was published 
Marx’s famous book, Das Kapital,—a work that has given 
Socialism a scientific basis, and from which the leading So- 
cialists of to-day, so far as they can understand Marx, have 
drawn their inspiration. 

Marx’s leading idea (apart from his Hegelianism, which 
cannot be discussed here) is that the modern system of 
wages is a spoliation of the laborer. He ascribes the exist- 
ence of the huge modern proletariat to what he calls, in his 
fantastic parlance, the “fetish character” of commodities ; 
that is, the value of a commodity in exchange. In the 
earlier periods of society, where there was no merely private 
production, and what was produced had a more general 
end, that of the community at large, there was no value in 
exchange. This is the creation of private enterprise, and, 
as it is not designed for the immediate ends of society, but 
to enrich some private individual, becomes at once a robber 
and the enemy of society. It is in such private enterprises, 
dating from the sixteenth century, that capital begins its 
history for modern times; and, appearing in contrast with 
the old landed possessions as estate in money, it is “ usury 
capital.” The aim in each private enterprise is naturally 
a surplus value; and this, in the process of investment and 
realization, becomes capital. Capital is the accumulation of 
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this never-ending surplus value,— money begetting money, 
—and becomes, according to Marx’s mystical conception, 
endowed with will and consciousness, a self-moving sub- 
stance, for which commodities and money are mere forms. 
Simple circulation, the sale for mere purchase, again serves 
as the means to an end which lies beyond the mere satis- 
faction of wants. The circulation of money as capital has 
its own end, as the realization of the value exists only in 
this continually renewed process. The process of capital is 
therefore without end; and, when one remembers that each 
one of its values represents so much crystallized human 
labor, he must perceive that this unending process is one 
that rests on a wide-spread and universal absorption of 
human labor. 

In this way capital becomes an independent social power, 
sustained by an exchange with immediate living labor. As 
such a power, it is irresistible; and labor has no adequate 
means of defending itself. The Indian victim who has his 
ribs cracking within the folds of a sacred snake is not more 
helpless, according to this conception of Marx, than the 
single laborer is against this enormous power that makes 
him with each day more its slave, and whose full develop- 
ment means his complete subjection. The existence of cap- 
ital on a larger scale presupposes, Marx declares, an en- 
slaved ‘labor. The laborer receives from the capitalist, to 
begin with, only enough to sustain life, and gives the capi- 
talist in return twice as much as the wages are worth, and 
so arms the capitalist against him. The laborer in this 
unequal combat is forced to use his labor for the bare 
means of subsistence. The interests of capital and the 
interests of wage-labor are directly opposed, and the in- 
crease of capital is only to forge the chains in which the 
laborers are dragged along after the bourgeoisie. ‘The capi- 
talist with each day tightens his grasp upon the laborer. 
A commercial feudalism is instituted, and all the inevi- 
table consequence of private enterprise, with its surplus 


value. ; 
The way, then, to destroy this commercial feudalism is 
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to make a surplus value impossible. The State must take 
charge of production, and itself apportion to each individual 
what he needs. This Marx claims to be the only solution 
of the labor problem. “Just as the religious transcript of 
the real world with which we fill the future can only yan- 
ish when the various forms of our practical, work-a-day 
life represent to men common, obviously reasonable rela- 
tions to one another, so the form of the social process of 
life—that is, its material process of production — will 
never have its mystical veil removed until it becomes the 
product of voluntarily associated human beings, under their 
conscious, judicious control.” * And to effect this was the 
end set before Marx’s International Democracy, a union of 
the proletariat of all lands to overthrow the existing order 
by revolution. 

Less metaphysical and more successful in action was 
Lassalle, who is possibly even more than Karl Marx the 
founder of Socialism in Germany, though the movement 
soon went beyond the bounds he had set for it. 

Ferdinand Lassalle, born in Breslau, on the 11th of April, 
1825, was the son of a wealthy Jewish merchant, who wished 
his son to adopt his own mode of life. But the young Las- 
salle had other inclinations. At an early age, he cut him- 
self off from Israel, changing his name from Lassal to 
Lassalle, and made his way to Berlin, where he distin- 
guished himself by his brilliant work in philosophy at the 
university there. Before making his examination, he had 
nearly completed an exhaustive work on Heraclitus, “ the 
Dark,” and already, through his highly endowed, attractive 
nature, the friend of Boeckh and Humboldt, there opened 
before him the best of careers as a German professor. But 
Lassalle was led at that moment, by the wrongs and per- 
sonal attractions of the Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, 
whom he had met in Berlin, to assume the charge of a 
divorce suit which the countess had undertaken, on quite 
sufficient grounds, against her husband. This act, though 
not without a touch of heroism in it, had been full of evil to 

*Das Kapital, 87. nn 
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Lassalle. The suit lasted eight years. During this time, 
Lassalle served a term in prison for his part in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and on the conclusion of the suit made his way, 
without any definite occupation, to Berlin, whither he was 
followed by the countess, who had now become his constant 
companion. In Berlin, Lassalle divided his time between lit- 
erature and dissipation. His System der Hrworbenen Rechte, 
written during this period, is his most elaborate work. One 
sees in this how hopelessly out of harmony he was with the 
existing order. Merely speculative revolution, indeed, could 
not satisfy him; and, after a vain effort to co-operate with 
the Liberals, he formally commenced his career as a social 
democrat by an eloquent harangue to the laborers of Berlin 
and by an open letter written in response to an appeal from 
the Leipzig workingmen, both containing much that was 
very incendiary for that moment. Lassalle exhorted the 
laborers to demand universal suffrage, and, in addition to 
this, assistance from the government in forming co-operative 
societies for production. He began himself a spirited can- 
vass throughout the chief commercial centres of Germany, 
in the hope of inciting the workingmen en masse to a blood- 
less though determined effort to “emancipate” themselves 
from the third estate, the bourgeoisie. Lassalle, who was 
of asanguine temperament, and could from the beginning 
see but little distance between his idea and its realization, 
trusted confidently to draw the whole labor world to him 
in an incredibly short time. But, at the expiration of a 
year’s canvass, he had but 4,610 followers, and was only 
saved from tasting the bitter dregs of his defeat by the 
pistol of a Wallachian boyar, Von Racowitza, in an affaire 
de ceur in August, 1864. * 

On Lassalle’s death, however, the ideas for which he 
stood received a new impulse, and made their way with an 
inconceivable rapidity into the popular mind. Socialism 
in Germany soon became established on the best of footings ; 
and Karl Marx, who had jealously refused his sanction of 


*Lassalle had been virtually betrothed to a former Berlin acquaintance, Heléne 
yon Doennigsen; and on her father’s refusal of him, and her forced betrothal to 
Racowitza, a duel ensued, Aug. 28, 1864, in which Lassalle was mortally wounded, 
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Lassalle’s movement, now appeared on the scene, through 
his disciple, Liebknecht, with the purpose of giving Las- 
salle’s socialism an international character. The chief event, 
indeed, in the brief history of German Socialism — brief, as 
it commenced with Lassalle’s campaign in 1863-64 — has 
been the victory, after a sharp contest, of Marx over Las- 
salle, of universal international socialism over local social- 
ism. Lassalle had been a good patriot, the friend of Bis- 
marck, and, though a social democrat, the unfeigned admirer 
of the Prussian government. He had spoken, it is true, 
of a government under the control of the laborer as the 
last grand step in the progress of humanity, and his System 
der Erworbenen Rechte contains a radicalism worthy of the 
Russian anarchist Bakunin; but he had seriously advo- 
cated nothing more dangerous than universal suffrage and 
co-operative production. Marx, on the other hand, suffered 
from the fixed idea of a general proletarian revolution, in 
which the present order is to dissolve and the new federa- 
tion of man emerge. 

Naturally, as among the Jewish and the Gentile Chris- 
tians in the beginnings of the Church, the strife was at first 
fierce between the Petrine and Pauline tendency, between 
local and universal socialism. At one time it had seemed 
as if the conflict was to be the ruin of the new order. Bern- 
hard Becker, who had been a common laborer at Frankfort 
on the Main, and who, on succeeding Lassalle, had been in 
the habit of styling himself the “ President of humanity,” 
came warmly to the defence of his old master, and bade 
Marx “have himself and his international associations em- 
balmed, and to hang in his chimney for a mad herring” (als 
toll gewordener Hering); and Wilhelm Liebknecht had de- 
clared in reply that Bernhard Becker should be expelled 
from their club as a “ vile slanderer and a hopeless, incurable 
idiot.” Divisions of the most violent nature became the 
order of the day among the first German Socialists, and the 
more orthodox followers of Lassalle under the Countess von 
Hatzfeldt; and Von Schweitzer, at once the Goetz von 
Berlichingen and the Charles Parnell of the Socialists, made 
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a determined resistance to Marxism. But universal social- 
ism was destined to prevail over local socialism. Even 
Bernhard Becker became at length a convert to Marx; and 
by the convention in Gotha, in the year 1875, Liebknecht 
and Marx had prevailed, all traces of patriotism had van- 
ished from the party. The German Socialists were pledged 
to the wildest ideas of Marx; and Socialism had become 
a strictly class movement, with its chief strength in the 
ignorance and misery of the proletariat. Its platform is as 
follows : — 

“1. Labor,” as the Gotha confession of faith reads, ‘is the 
source of all wealth and of all civilization; and, as labor 
that brings good to all is only possible through society itself, 
so the collective product of labor belongs to society,— that 
is, to all its members in a common duty of labor, according 
to equal right, to each in proportion to his reasonable wants. 
In the present state of society, the means of labor are a 
monopoly of the capitalist: the dependence of the laboring 
class occasioned hereby is the cause of misery and slavery 
in all forms. The emancipation of labor demands the 
change of the means of labor into the common possession 
of society, and the confederative (genossenschaftliche) regu- 
lation of the collective product of labor with a common use 
and just distribution of the returns of labor. 

“2. Proceeding from these principles, the Socialist Labor 
Party of Germany aims to bring about by all legal means 
the free State and the Socialist Society, the destruction 
of the ‘iron law of. wages’ by the removal of wage labor, 
the abolition of profit in every shape, the removal of all 
social and political inequality. The Socialist Labor Party 
of Germany, although (through compliment to Lassalle’s 
spirit) operating first of all within national boundaries, 
is aware of the international character of the labor move- 
ment, and is determined to fulfil all those duties which 
it lays on laborers, in order to realize the brotherhood of 
all men.” 

Such are the general features of the Socialism with 
which Bismarck has to deal to-day. Its chief significance 
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is in its rapid growth. On the death of Lassalle, in the 
year 1864, there were not five thousand Socialists in Ger- 
many; and in three years from that time the new move- 
ment had nine representatives in the Reichstag. And since 
then (except during the war with France, when there was 
a patriotic reaction) the movement has witnessed the same 
steady increase, until we have to-day the appalling spec- 
tacle of the whole thinking, laboring world in the German 
Empire socialistic, with all that this word has come to 
mean of bitter, uncompromising hatred of the national goy- 
ernment and religion. 

The Socialist idea cannot in itself be considered so dan- 
gerous by the German people. Bismarck is himself in 
thorough sympathy with much in the Socialist idea. He 
was, as has been mentioned, the personal friend of Lassalle, 
and is said to have profited by some of his ideas. There is 
also, throughout the learned world in Germany, a reaction 
from the Manchester school, and a decided leaning toward 
theoretic Socialism. The court preacher, Dr. Stocker, be- 
sides being a Jew-baiter, is also a monarchical Socialist. Dr. 
Roscher, at Leipzig, Counsellor of the King of Saxony, is, 
with Prof. Wagner and an entire school of German scien- 
tists, if not a social democrat, at least Socialist. The real 
danger, then, in this new social theory among the German 
people, where one is accustomed to have the government 
do all, must not be in the theory itself, but in the danger- 
ous, suffering world that has put itself behind the theory, in 
the prodigious, motley mass of human beings who, under 
its flag, have declared war against society. The Socialist 
movement in Germany is significant, chiefly, as a class 
movement, as one of the expressions of the horror and the 
danger that lie in the vast impoverished masses, fated in 
the ruthless course of our modern life to an existence that 
must mean, first of all, ignorance, misery, and crime; and 
that such as these should assume, if any attitude at all 
toward society, a wild revolutionary one, is certainly deplor- 
able. But it cannot be a surprise to any one, cannot be 
considered unnatural. A Gospel of Dissolution, with its 
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Messiah and twelve apostles, is the form we may expect to 
see emerging from this kingdom of the night, and is little 
more than the logical expression of very much that is there. 

In the form which Socialism now assumes, only the more 
Sanguine can see in it the promise of any higher good to 
humanity. In this shape, it is scarcely more reasonable 
than the Anabaptist movements in the Reformation, and 
has indeed, in the order of mind that is attracted to it, 
a certain kinship with these. The new State of Liebknecht 
and Bebel would be as flat and intolerable as the New 
Jerusalem in Miinster, and it is no more rational or possible. 
And few can hope from the Socialism a very salutary influ- 
ence in any direction. But, at the same time, one must un- 
derstand what the movement is. Socialism has not sprung 
suddenly up out of the earth without a cause, but has a 
long train of causes behind, and is itself the heritage of old 
sius against humanity. The German laborer — ninety-six 
per cent. of the population, as Lassalle claimed — has only 
too remote grounds for loving the government, or for loving 
either. the learned class or the classes that represent mate- 
rial wealth in Germany, as these two classes are the goy- 
ernment. The German professor has always been afraid of 
the laborer, and has spun his idealisms beyond his reach ; 
and material wealth, whether as held by landed nobleman 
or by modern cloth or coal baron, has ground him directly 
under its heel. The story of his wrongs, of his tears that 
have fallen into the bottle of the Lord, would make a moy- 
ing history. Held fast through so many centuries in what, 
for him at least, was the stifling, poisonous web of medie- 
val civil and religious fantasy, grinding blind at each Philis- 
tine grist-mill, whether clerical or social, and forced, through 
those thirty long years of waste and death, when Germany 
was the footstool of the nations, to pay the bitter penalty 
of endless greed and folly in high places, the German 
laborer, who has now come down to the feudalism of cloth 
and coal, cannot be expected in this nineteenth century to 
begin, with Dr. Faustus, “‘new course of life with spirit 
fresh” (neuen Lebenslauf mit hellem Sinne). The German 
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laborer, on the contrary, appears in the nineteenth century 
nearly as oppressed and fanatical as when, as Kohl or Link, 
he went out in his wooden shoes to meet the apostles 
Miinzer or Bockelren. But may he have a better fate! 


L. J. H. 


LONGFELLOW’S FINAL MEMORIALS. 


Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel 
Longfellow. Non Clamor, sed Amor. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Longfellow’s present volume is a welcome addition to 
his two preceding volumes of his brother’s Life and Letters. 
In reading those volumes, it was impossible to avoid the feel- 
ing that, in order to bring his work within the compass of 
two volumes, Mr. Longfellow was obliged to force the jour- 
nals and the letters of the later years within certain arbi- 
trary limits. It is in the additional matter corresponding 
to these later years that these Final Memorials are, perhaps, 
most evidently serviceable; but this particular is only one 
of many that commends them to our attention and sustains 
our interest. There are letters and extracts from the jour- 
nals all the way along from 1829, when he was on his first 
visit to Europe. 

And so it happens that this volume, like the others, has a 
regular continuity and a completeness in itself. It is not 
merely an aggregation of unrelated fragments. But it is to 
be regretted that the original scheme did not intend three 
volumes, so that this matter might have been incorporated 
with the other in its chronological order. We shall, how- 
ever, do no injustice to the character of these delightful vol- 
umes if we regard them in the light of mémoires pour servir, 
and trust that there will come a time when some competent 
person will extract their essence and give them continuous 
literary form, together with an intelligent critical estimate 
of Longfellow’s literary work. Mr. Samuel Longfellow 
could not be expected to do the last. He stood too near the 
poet to assume, willingly or possibly, a critical attitude with 
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him. But the other he might do, and supplement it with 
a criticism by Mr. Curtis or Prof. Norton, whose love for 
Longfellow would only make the criticism more refined 
and tender, not less just and true. His remorseless self-sup- 
pression is not a little aggravating, when it is evident, from 
the little that he gives of his own impressions, that he could 
not give them with too free a hand. There will bea biog- 
raphy of Longfellow in the “ American Men of Letters” 
Series, by Mr. Howells we believe. But that, sure to be 
good, will necessarily be too short for the most general 
need. It must not be forgotten that Longfellow was the 
people’s poet, and that there should be a first-rate Life of 
him which farmers and mechanics can afford to buy. 

The reader of the previous volumes will not expect any 
new or different general impression from this supplementary 
volume. But the impression made by those volumes is 
refreshed and deepened. The charm here as there is that of 
a delightful and engaging personality, attracting to itself 
kindred spirits, attracted to all such. We are always in 
good company, in which the thought is high, the fun is pure 
and sweet, and the literary interest is never at the expense 
of moral earnestness and interest in great social matters. 
** Never was a private character more answerable to public 
performance,” said Mr. Lowell, in Westminster Abbey. 
And this we feel anew at every turn. The present volume 
is much richer than the others in letters to Longfellow. In 
these, we see the man as in a mirror. We see what he was 
to his friends,— how they admired him, loved him, trusted 
him. Some of his correspondents wrote letters better than 
his own, because more spontaneous. The literary habit was 
so strong on him that in his letters he is too often on his 
good literary behavior. He is at his best when taken out 
of himself by some beauty of natural scenery, well human- 
ized, as at Lugano or Cadenabbia, on his Italian travels. 
Some of the letters from Thomas Appleton are particularly 
bright ; but the most impressive are those from Sumner while 
at Montpellier, France, undergoing “heroic treatment” for 
his malady consequent on the assault of Brooks, and resting 
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himself by ransacking the library of the place, which fortu- 
nately was excellent. 

In his later years, Longfellow’s epistolary energy must 
have been largely drained away by a correspondence forced 
upon him by his splendid fame. He was a much-enduring 
man. Sometimes there were fifty letters at a time demand- 
ing answers. Twice, at least, there came a request for one 
hundred autographs; once from Chattanooga, for the South- 
ern sufferers, and he said it was like fighting the battle over 
again. Fancy fourteen callers in a single morning, and 
thirteen of them Englishmen! Some that his house attracted 
had but a dim idea of the owner’s personality, but the 
notion “that Shakespeare lived there” was the most aston- 
ishingly out of true. 

A good deal of literary incident adds to the value of the 
book. A most interesting bit is that concerning the metre 
of “Evangeline,” which Motley criticised unfavorably, with 
many others. Longfellow turned one of the most beautiful 
descriptive passages into pentameters, and the passage is 
given with the corresponding hexameters. The pentameters 
are very beautiful, but they have no such subtile charm and 
music as the others. That they can be more easily remem- 
bered, as Motley insisted, is certainly true, and, as certainly, 
a great advantage. Longfellow believed that Homer could 
be successfully rendered in English hexameters, and had 
Arnold here to back him. His translation of the opening 
lines of the Iliad isgiven. Itis quite enough. The simplest 
prose translation is more beautiful. As with his Dante, we 
should have lost both the original poet and the translator, 
if he had realized his dream. 

After three hundred pages of letters and journals, we 
have two chapters of ‘“ Reminiscences” from several persons. 
These have been printed elsewhere, but it was well to gather 
them together in a sheaf of honest praise. The contributors 
are William Winter, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Mr. J. H. A. Bone, a 
delightful account of the Dante Translation Club, and corre- 
spondents of the Washington Post and the Chicago Times, 
with some others of less importance. Mr. Conway’s “rem- 
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iniscence,” implying that smoking was not allowed upon the 
streets in Boston thirty years ago, is the most astonishing. 
A chapter of “ Tributes” is fitly introduced by Dr. C. C. 
Everett’s beautiful address at the poet’s funeral,— beautiful 
as only truth can be,—and followed by the remarks of Dr. 
Holmes and Prof. Norton before the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. There is a chapter of “Table Talk,” which 
was not really this, but bits of aphorism and illustration 
noted down from time to time. They are the expressions 
of a mind not vigorous or acute, but meditative, calm, and 
wise. A chapter of “Fragments of Verse” is remarkable 
as showing how little “unfallen fruit” there was for the 
poet to mature. But then he had no lack of “novel 
germs.” 

Mr. Longfellow gives a charming account of the study at 
the Craigie House, an earnest of much more that he might 
do; and there is an account of the Westminster bust inaugu- 
ration. An appendix is first genealogical, then bibliograph- 
ical,—a list of the poet’s publications and of his poems in 
the order of their appearance; with the former a list of 
notable reviews which is a very fortunate addition, enabling 
us to trace the course of his contemporary fame. The most 
fruitful year was 1845. From 1826 to 1837, he published 
but three poems; and only one of the three is included in 
his works. The very next poem, the real beginning of his 
poetical career, was the “ Psalm of Life.” There is a list of 
honorariums for different poems, but a list of the sales of 
different volumes and editions is a desideratum only partly 
met in Mr. Underwood’s biography. The original ending of 
“The Building of the Ship” is given. It is a “dying fall,” 
as different as possible from the present form, our most clas- 
sical expression of devotion to our country’s highest good. 
The principal illustrations are two portraits, one an etching ; 
pictures of his study, of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey, and of the Coleridge and Crabbe-Moore inkstands, 
which Longfellow prized not less than his pieces of Dante’s 
coffin. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


MAY: A CHAPTER OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


Mara is mentioned in the Greek mythology as the mother, by 
Zeus, of Hermes, and in the Roman as the companion or wife 
of Vulcan. She was generally supposed to have given her name 
to the month of May, though there was a difference of opinion 
upon that point. For, according to one writer, the name was 
derived from maiores, or “the elders,” as that of June was 
derived from juniores, or “the juniors,” in honor of the two 
classes into which Romulus divided the Roman people, the one 
being appointed to maintain the republic by their counsels, and 
the other by their arms. Others, again, derived the name from 
Jupiter, who was called Maius, from his majesty, and still others 
from the Earth, which, on account of its magnitude, was called 
Maia, whence in the sacred rites the goddess Maia was termed 
Mater Magna, “the Great Mother.” 

As these conjectures indicate, however, little was known of 
the real origin of the name. But the researches of modern 
scholars have thrown considerable light upon it, and these re- 
searches lead us back into the earliest ages of Indian imagination 
and thought. Instead of a Supreme Being, Buddhism supposes 
the primal cause of that series of creations and destructions we 
call the world to dwell alone, self-subsistent, inscrutable, above 
luminous spaces that contain the germs of all future beings. For 
all that exists is without reality, merely the result of illusion, the 
evil that afflicts us being existence itself. But while the intel- 


lectual elements, which are scattered through matter, free them-’* 


selves from its grossness, the universal soul remains in repose 
until the laws of fate require a new creation, from which, how- 
ever, those beings are excepted who have succeeded in extri- 
cating themselves wholly from matter, and, having become 
Buddhas, have passed into nirvdna, or the eternity of nothing- 
ness, whence, nevertheless, they sometimes descend and become 
incarnate on earth, in order to preserve the memory of the true 
doctrine of life. Now, this deluding principle of the world, this 
power or attribute by force of which matter is forever changing 
its forms, is Maia, the basis, to the Indians, of the visible world, 


or 
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reflecting in manifold ways the divine ray of light that descends 
into this illusory sphere of the senses; for, though Brahma 
abides by himself in eternal solemnity and splendor, he has, 
nevertheless, wrapped himself about as with a mantle of joyous 
self-forgetfulness, and so, out of the mere pleasure of making 
himself manifest, out of love to the world, he has willed the 
agency of Maia. 

Thus the world exists through Maia, and really exists to us; 
though, as opposed to the infinite being, it is nothing but a 
phantom. And hence Maia is the point of separation between 
existence and non-existence. She is the mother —in Egyptian 
Mouth, in Persian Mami, in Greek pjryp, in Latin mater, in 
German Mutter,—not merely of the world, but, as Bauer re- 
marks, of that whole system of divinities in the Indian mythol- 
ogy from which every other mythology has drawn so largely. 
For in this separation of the attribute of love into subject and 
object lay the primal existence of the world. Things exist, and 
do not exist; that is, they exist only in separation, and not above 
it. Love is the world-mother, and has no beginning, though, 
when knowledge is attained, it has an end; and hence its chil- 
dren are mere delusions, images that vanish, while Brahma, the 
self-subsistent, alone abides. For these ancient thinkers saw that 
the basis of creation could be none other than love; but they 
saw also that love is in the end an illusion, and that knowledge 
alone is all-embracing and all-enduring. 

But of this Maia, this illusion of the senses, which is forever 
metamorphosing matter and presenting it under various seduc- 
tive forms, these perfective beings, these Buddhas, are wholly 
masters, destroying it at pleasure or availing themselves of it 
for the redemption of mankind. For, descending in the form of 
a resplendent beam of light, they assume a mortal body through 
the power of Maia, and toil on silently and without rest for the 
welfare of those they have come to save, yet never doing vio- 
lence to the free will of man. 

Now, further, in the creation of the world, according to the 
Indian cosmogony, water was the primal agent and the begin- 
ning of all things. As Brahma, therefore, when he created the 
world manifested himself thr ough the element of water, so the 
female principle of nature, the world-mother, Maia-Bhavani, the 
universal world-soul, was, according to the Indian conception, 
water also. And hence, when this conception became personified, 
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became an avatar, the figure representing it was fashioned as 
half man, half fish; and so the Indian Maia became the mother 
not merely of the Syrian fish goddesses, but, in general, of all 
those female divinities who, like Aphrodite, sprang from the 
waves of the sea. 

In the Greek mythology, Maia was the world-mother, uniting 
in her person all the loves of Zeus, bearing to the father of the 
gods, in the grotto of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, which was the 
symbol of the world body, the all-creating Hermes dyuoupyéc, 
artificer both of intellectual and material things; for Hermes 
was the son of Maia. Hence she was called the Pleiad, either 
because the yearly regeneration of nature was announced by the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or because etymologically Maia 
signified water (Sanscrit MA), and the Pleiades are the rain-stars. 
For it was only later that the idea of deception, illusion, was 
attached to her name, when it came to be observed in what mani- 
fold forms the humid element appears,— an idea which probably 
received some support also from etymology; for ma@ (whence 
uayeia and our word magic) signified to deceive. 

In the Attic mysteries, Dionysos, the principle of all individu- 
ality in the world, is the creator and conductor of souls into the 
body; and, as such, he is possessed of the second cup, that of dis- 
tribution,— the first, that in which the universal soul of the 
world is mixed, being held by the higher demiurge. The souls 
which issue forth from Dionysos’ cup take upon themselves 
individuality and are born, some for the preservation of the 
economy of the world, others by way of penalty, and still others 
voluntarily, out of inclination to the world,— an inclination which 
is the consequence of the gaze that Dionysos took into a mirror 
out of mere curiosity, before applying himself to the creation of 
individual things. And this curiosity and pleasure in creation. 
is the joying image of the world fashioned out of mere illusions 
by Maia, mother of souls, called also by the poets Proserpina, 
as the nurse of all individual things. It is from an inelination 
to individual existence that souls leave their heavenly home; 
and when, arrived in this life, they find themselves in the motley 
kingdom of Dionysos, some, the humid souls, tarry gladly amid 
these manifold sensuous forms, as in a grotto that mirrors their 
lives in thousand-fold colors. And here below it is that Maia, 
mother of all created things, sits and weaves the many garments, 
these material bodies, with which she clothes souls as they de- 
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scend; and the more a soul craves earthly existence, the more 
garments does she envelope it in, and the more difficult there- 
fore is it for such a soul to return,—for these garments are all 
to be thrown off one after another ere it can begin to ascend. 

It was under the name of Carmenta, however, that Maia 
passed from Arcadia into Italy; Carmenta, the giver of life, the 
universal mother and nurse, nymph and muse and prophetess 
and singer, weaver (from carminare) of the veil of nature and 
of the threads of mortal life. For, while she nourishes and 
fashions the child, Carmenta is forever spinning the threads of 
fate on which its future is to hang. The Roman conception of 
Maia is obscure, indeed; but its Indian origin is manifest in the 
conception of water as the cause of all things. Lydus says that 
in his day (in the first half of the sixth century) Maia was the 
term for water among the Syrians, and adds that it was not 
without reason that Varro attributed the name of the month to 
maia (water), for that agitation, movement, growth, was ascribed 
by the philosophers to the motion of the water which exists in 
the depths of the earth. At the first festivals, therefore, of Maia 
among the Latins prayers were offered to her for the averting 
of earthquakes. Hence, too, he says, the mythologers make 
Maia the daughter of Atlas, and her son Mercury the presiding 
genius of water, for which reason fountains were consecrated to 
him in his fanes. 

The humid elements overspread all things, and it is only by 
activity that their ill effect can be averted. Activity, therefore, 
so essential to the existence of man, was personified as eiavdpoc, vir 
strenuus, the last son of the race of Maia or Carmenta, the last 
Hermes, champion (xpéuayoc) of the tribes with whom the history 
of Latium begins; and thus we reach at length, as Creuzer re- 
marks, in the old Italian conception of Evander and his Carmenta, 
the point discernible in all ancient religions, where mind and 
matter blend in mysterious union. Almost all the Roman fes- 
tivals, indeed, show traces of the influence exercised upon the 
Roman mind in the early ages by an open-air life and familiarity 
with nature. The founding of Rome, for instance, was cele- 
brated by a shepherd’s feast in honor of the goddess Pales, the 
Italian Bhavani ; that is, of the Divinity who bestows and up- 
holds life. Hence, Maia with the Romans came to personify 
the fruitfulness of the earth rather than the element of humidity ; 
and some writers, therefore, recognized in her only the earth god- 
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dess to whom honors were to be rendered on the first of May, 
because the warmth of the earth was then first manifest. And 
they affirmed that her name was derived from majus,— that is, 
“ magnitude,” — whence she was called the Great Mother, adduc- 
ing in proof that swine were sacrificed to her, that being a sac- 
rifice peculiar to rites paid to the earth goddess; and, further, 
that Mercury, the god of speech and eloquence, was invoked in 
conjunction with her, because it was only upon contact with the 
earth that the new-born child received its voice. 

The chief spring festival at Rome was that which occurred on 
the 28th of April, and, lasting till the 8d of May, was celebrated 
with rites even more extravagant than those which character- 


ized the ZLupercalia. The people crowned their houses with 


flowers, scattered roses in the streets, and plunged into all those 
revels of which the Roman Carnival still in part preserves the 
memory; yet the more boisterous the gayety, the more sombre 
was the gloom which followed it. For the swelling earth, it was 
fancied, let loose the evil spirits enchained in nature, and, the 
way to the lower world being open, the shades of the departed 
came and went, and the air was heavy with unwholesome ghosts ; 
and hence it became a Roman proverb that the month of May 
was a fatal one for marriages. 

The old English May-day festivals, also, which we make such a 
painful effort to preserve, may have had their origin in these 
Roman customs, so that, in the thin processions of pale little 
children, with wintry faces and airy costumes, who wind 
through our busy streets and over our stony hillsides, the phallic 
festivals of India and Egypt which took place upon the sun 
entering Taurus, in commemoration of the renewed fertility of 
nature, transmitted thus through Rome and England, may still 
perhaps be maintaining a precarious and forgotten existence. 

But as the image of the Virgin, set up in every forest and 
glade, came at last to concentrate upon herself the reverénce 
which was at first paid to her son, the Indian Maia once more 
reappeared ; the conception of a goddess-mother was once again 


dominant in Europe, as it was of old in Asia. The silence of 


the gospel as to the history of the mother of Jesus afforded 
license for the pious imagination of the worshipper and the most 
pious fraud of the priest. No story was too absurd to be repro- 
duced, if it did but concern “Our Lady”; and so all the legends 


of the East were ransacked by Catholic believers, as they had 
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been ages before by Greek mythologers, Maia and Isis were 
confounded with Mary, and out of the bosom of the most ortho- 
dox faith sprang the most profane syncretism. 

Self-centred in the simplicity and severity of their religious 
conceptions, the Jews had no doctrine of a Virgin Mother, but 
Christianity required one as soon as, under the influence of the 
medizeval Church, it degenerated into polytheism; and it found it 
already existing in the Indian Maia, the first virgin and the first 
wife, first of the beings that issued from the bosom of Brahma, 
mother of love, and of the first-born of the Creator begotten 
before the beginning of time. The representations of Maia giving 
suck to Buddha were reproduced in those of Mary nursing the 
infant Jesus, as were likewise those of Isis nursing Horus. For 
not merely does the archaic type of the Virgin, as it appears in 
the portraits of her ‘attributed to St. Luke, remind one of Isis, 
but the very representation of Isis appears in several images of 
the Virgin worshipped in Europe. At Pay-en-Vela, the image 
of the latter was painted black, and the tradition was that it had 
come from Egypt; and there were black images of “Our Lady” 
also at Loretto, and Einsiedeln, and Chartres, and elsewhere; 
while in the poem in honor of the Virgin composed by Conrad 
of Wiirzburg, at the end of the thirteenth century, there occur 
several allusions to the Virgin Mary as being black, as also sev- 
eral passages which bear decisive marks of an Oriental origin,— 
one, for instance, in which the Holy Ghost is represented as 
descending during the night into the bosom of a flower, which 
grows upon the banks of the sea, and slumbering there as 
Brahma slumbers in the lotus that floats upon the waves. 

We,ought, perhaps, to add in conclusion that Welcker, cer- 
tainly a great authority, maintains that Maia, the mother of 
Hermes by Zeus, is as diverse from the Roman earth goddess as 
from the Indian Maia; and that the root of her name is the 
same from which the ancients (Plato in Cratylus) derived paca, 
muse ; and, further, that she was never a nature goddess, but was 
merely devised at a late period, in order to obtain Hermes, the 
god of telluric fertility, from Zeus, without doing violence to 
that ideal of marriage which God and nature so impressed upon 
the mind. But the current of authority, which runs as we have 
indicated it, certainly has in its favor a great underlying senti- 
ment, an all-pervading principle, rudely apprehended though it 
was in the Indian cosmogony and the Greek philosophy, which, 
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though they recognized the analogies of nature, had not ascended 
into that higher spiritual region into which those analogies 
finally conduct the purified soul. For Maia was not a morbid 
creation of superstition or an arbitrary dogma of the intellect, 
but a living, permanent fact in nature and life, as supreme and 
beautiful and all-embracing now as in the earliest age of Indian 
imagination or in the last stage of neo-Platonic thought; for 
Maia is she that bringeth forth into light the things that are hid- 
den in darkness,— virtue, faith, content, aspiration, joy—H. J. Ww. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


We seem to have just seen, at length, a real turn of the tide mm 
what has been a chief scandal and dishonor in our national con- 


duct of affairs. For, at the beginning of April, the first official 


steps were taken to put into effect that Magna Charta (as it is 
called) of Indian rights, the “General Land in Severalty Law.” 
A very valuable commentary on the whole business comes to us, 
at this stage of the proceedings, in Mr. J. B. Harrison’s Latest 
Studies of Indian Reservations, published by the Indian Rights 
Association of Philadelphia. The new conditions of existence 
appointed to the tribes of our frontier are here defined to be 
“self-support in preparation for citizenship”: this one neat, 
brief phrase tells the whole story of a radical revolution. If it 
is true that “ Rain-in-the-Face ” is the same chief who tore out 
and ate the heart of the brave and cheery “Tom” Custer in the 
hideous Big Horn massacre of June, 1876, and that he is now 
eager to learn, like a child, the first lessons of the white man’s 
civilization, truly the costly and horrible experiences of our 
Western border have not been quite thrown away. 

There appear to have been two parties among those profess- 
ing to be friends of the Indians and to desire their improvement. 
One, represented to us lately by Mr. Bland, who claims the spe- 
cial confidence of those in authority at Washington, insists chiefly 
that the transition from barbarism to settled life shall not be too 
sudden; that old tribal rights and qualities shall be preserved, as 
far as may be, for a groundwork of the new existence; that the 
life of the tribe shall be, as much as possible, exempt from white 
civilized control,— urging that it is not a “savage” life at all, but 
one full of intelligence and self-governing capacity. This view 
might easily lead to a system in which it seems (in Mr. Harri- 
son’s words) “easier to lead a half-gypsy sort of life, with some 
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picturesque features, a hybrid costume, and a half-brute dialect, 
than to become orderly, hard-working citizens.” The other view 
maintains that the original sin in our dealing with the Indians 
has been the —unavoidable, perhaps, but outgrown — practice 
of sham treaties with fictitious “nations” of five hundred or a 
thousand souls, which it was as much a folly to make as a dis- 
grace to violate; the futile and mischievous protection thrown 
about savage custom, making paupers and beggars of the red 
men, and entailing such brutish spectacles as the festival of the 
“beef-issue,” here vigorously described (pp. 122-129) ; the still 
more wicked furnishing of whiskey to madden and weapons 
to arm the tribes, so that both settlers and soldiers become the 
appointed victims of the trader’s greed; and all this, it is urged, 
means that compulsory civilizing at any cost, with industrial 
training and prospective citizenship, is the only solution of the 
problem. 

To these, it is to be feared, we must still add a third — which 
some reports identify with the military party — of those who, 
holding that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” consider 
that the shortest way of extermination is the best, and so connive 
at any violence or bad faith that may abridge the process. “ No- 
body,” says Mr. Harrison, “need to mourn if any race, justly 
treated, and with reasonable opportunity for self-perpetuation, 
comes to an end because its vitality is exhausted, and its puny and 
vanishing representatives no longer reproduce their kind. When 
a race perishes thus, it is time for it to go. But, when people 
numbering hundreds of thousands are destroyed on their own 
soil by the richest and strongest nation under the sun, crushed 
and exterminated by meaus of falsehood and theft, of mountain- 
ous fraud and ferocious murder, I do not call that fading out. 
It is altogether a different matter” (p. 171). 

The old way was, with pernicious imbecility, to treat with 
petty wandering tribes as independent powers, thus putting say- 
agery in an exceptional position of advantage, where any chance 
act (such as may happen any day in the back streets of any city) 
may lead to a border feud, with unimaginable horrors, such as 
make so largely the border tales of our Western settlements. 
We call that result inevitable. Human nature being what it is, 
we cannot look to find in every frontiersman and colonist a phi- 
losopher, a philanthropist, or a saint. The business of a civilized 
government is not to measure out the moral blame of those bor- 
der feuds on the scales of metaphysical justice: it is to put an 
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end to them. It must extirpate, at any cost, the savagery which 
makes those particular atrocities possible, such as Colonel Dodge 
has told us of in his Life on the Plains, and Mrs. Swisshelm in 
her Half-century. They are the regular tradition of savage life, 
— literally the same horrors, whether told in Mr. Parkman’s 
Jesuits in Canada, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, or in the 
tales, warm from the lips, which we have heard from eye and ear 
witnesses in Oregon, which are to-day a fresh and bloody mem- 
ory, all the way from southern Colorado to the northern belt of 
Mexico. Extirpation of that savagery, with all its hideous pos- 
sibilities, makes (as we understand it) the prime and the indis- 
pensable object in the measures now on foot to train and civilize 
the Indian tribes. It looks to the near abolition of the tribal 
system itself, with its dangers and horrors. Its result will be — 
the sooner, the better — to put the Indian just where all the rest 
of us must stand, face to face with the struggle of civilized exist- 
ence. It is only merciful, it is only just, to fit him for that strug- 
gle by the elementary teaching at Hampton and Carlisle. But 
why should Indians, as a race, be exempted from its conditions, 
any more than Germans, Scandinavians, or Poles? Why should 
it be thought a crime to absorb them into the common stock, into 
which it is our peculiar boast to succeed in merging allethe rest? 
If, in the course of the next fifty years, the Indians should be as 
indistinguishably lost in the body of our population as the Irish 
settlers of fifty years ago have been already, the enterprise would 
have fulfilled its best promise and done its perfect work. By 
then, we may hope, there will be no longer an “Indian Question,” 
any more than there is an Irish or a German question to-day. 

Savagery, at a distance, is always delusively romantic and pict- 
uresque, appealing to the same survival of the savage in us 
which makes some men hunters of beasts and others hunters or 
plunderers of men. It is well, then, just at this turning of the 
tide, to get a nearer view, looked at with the eyes of an intelli- 
gent observer. We have before spoken of the “Montana Indus 
trial School,” under charge of our friend, Rey. Henry F. Bond, 
which Mr. Harrison calls “the beginning of what is, I believe, 
the one lone, lorn Unitarian mission among the Indians of our 
country.” We give, by way of correspondence, the following 
sketch from his interesting narrative: — 

I have lately called at Sorrel Horse’s tepee, over the hill towards the 
Fort and Agency (two miles southward), and Big Ox’s camp, near the _ 
railroad (seven miles northward), for the general purpose of cherishing __ 
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friendship, and with the special design of securing pupils for our indus- 
trial boarding-school. One family occupies a log cabin; the other, though 
owning a tolerable house, was giving preference to a tent of duck cloth. 
In general, the lazy Indian likes his tent, because it saves him the trouble 
of cleaning house. When the ground on which it stands becomes too 
filthy for the endurance of even the uncleanly, nature has in reserve 
plenty of clean carpet for him ; and he goes for that instead of attacking 
the dirt with broom and shovel. Be it tent or cabin, you must enter, if 
you would see how promiscuously and squalidly he lives. 

Though the temperature was sometimes twenty and thirty degrees, 
and even more, below zero, Big Ox had deserted his cabin, and had taken 
to the woods. One of the agency farmers and myself sought out the frail, 
portable structure, and found, not him, but his. A little lap of the tent- 
cloth served to cover the entrance into which we dived rather than 
walked. The usual aperture was overhead, through which smoke rose; 
and heat and cold contested for a passage in opposite directions with 
about equal success and equal detriment to comfort. 

Unfortunately, the smoke did not escape as fast as it was generated, 
as the red eyes of the Indians and our own sensations testified. The 
fuel lay right at the door, if door it could be called, broken up rather 
than chopped, and not into small pieces altogether. It is a convenience 
to the lazy Indian to spread the fuel beyond the limitations of stove or 
fireplace. He has, indeed, no fireplace in his tent, but the whole cen- 
tral portion, say six feet in diameter, is his place for fire; and, if he can- 
not get his log into that, he thrusts one end in, leaving the rest between 
his legs or between himself and his next companion of the family cir- 
cle, till it has been burnt short enough, pushing it forward from time to 
time till it can take care of itself. The tent was doubled by a lining of 
blankets and shawls for three or four feet from the ground. Blankets 
and skins protected from the cold earth; and all sat or inclined around, 
with their feet toward the centre. Here they ate and slept, and loafed 
and smoked. There were eight braves, two squaws, and two pappooses. 
A red clay pipe, with a long stem, was passed from man to man contin- 
ually, each taking a whiff or two. My companion, who speaks Crow and 
served me as interpreter, entered into conversation, a little of which, there 
being much pantomime, I could, or thought I could, understand. Little 
was said about the special purpose for which we were there. Chief Big 
Ox being absent, it was deemed of little use to talk of children for our 
industrial boarding school. Indeed, some of those in the tepee had no 
children, and others were only visitors from a considerable distance up 
the river. The two little ones present did not belong tothe camp. I 
suppose I may have smiled benignantly upon them, for I was somewhat 
charmed with the bright little girl of six summers; but I confess to 
being somewhat surprised when she rushed up bravely, and gave me a 
kiss. My companion would not recognize this as an ebullition of affec- 
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tion, but insinuated that it was mercenary, and rewarded her with a 
nickel. Here stayed these people of both sexes and all ages day and 
night. If these were white people, should we expect much less detriment 
to morals than to these untaught and undisciplined creatures ? 

Dr. Haygood repeats, again and again, that one of the most needed 
elevating influences for the negro of the South is the cabin of two or 
more rooms. It certainly will be hard for the Indian to improve morally 
till more rooms are allowed to modesty and virtue. 

A secondary purpose of the visit was to engage some of the dusky 
tribe to cut and haul fence-poles. There was not a man there whom my 
interpreter thought it worth while to ask. Those who could do it surely 
would not. Nothing, indeed, could be gained except we could find the 
chief; and off we rode towards the railroad station. We met a fellow 
who seemed to jump at the chance; and I was about to lavish encomiums 
upon him when he discovered that, strangely enough, I was wishing to 
pay him something for making our fence, not his own. Had I not 
learned, over and over again, that they expected to be paid for the priy- 
ilege of taking their photos? Had I not learned, for the fiftieth time, 
that they demanded compensation, in money or food, for an opportu- 
nity to feed and clothe and educate their children? And where did we 
at last find the noble sachem? At the back door of the little rail- 
road hotel, begging cold victuals, as, we were told, was his custom. 
He was also in the habit every evening, as the train stopped, of carrying 
away the leavings from the dining-room car. Such is the fall of the 
proud son of the forest. He met us with a certain dignity and an air 
of importance. He soon understood our mission. Yes, he would send 
children to our school; but we must wait until spring, and till the other 
chiefs along up the river ‘sent. He had “a good heart,” he said. My 
heart was not very bad, perhaps, towards the Indians; but I confess it 
was a little heavy at this result of our interview. Yet some good was 
probably accomplished. 

Two days later, I went to the other neighbors with the same compan- 
ion. That log cabin is a squalid abode which I had visited several times 
before. The chief is a tall, gaunt, one-eyed man, born a Piegan, by 
adoption a Crow. There was a dirty, rough-board floor, through the 
cracks of which you could thrust your hand; three bedsteads that had 
never seen a dust brush; blankets that were never in a wash-tub, but 
ought to have been long ago; a begrimed cupboard with a little crock- 
ery upon its shelves; two rusty and greasy stoves (a heater and a 
cooker) ; saddles and bridles, a double wagon harness, cooking utensils, 
garments, smoking pipes, bread, ete., lying about on the floor pro- 
miscuously; dried meat hanging upon a line; and pictures cut from 
illustrated papers stuck upon the walls. We found his majesty rather 
reserved at first about giving up any of the children of his band to the 
tender mercies of the boarding-school, and he did not thaw out till 
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he was made to understand that the agent would require it. Then 
he would supply his quota; but the other chiefs must send, and then he 
would. It was becoming hard to see where the beginning would be 
made. 

The agency farmer left us at this juncture to go to his cabin, about 
twenty miles up the river, with an assurance that he would bring or 
send us three children the next week from his own neighborhood. He 
would write, at all events. That was a month ago, and we have heard 
nothing from him. He is not, perhaps, chargeable with neglect; for 
there is uncertainty about our mails. Soon, it was reported that Sorrel 
Horse would bring two children. A fortnight ago, he appeared with one 
child, a boy of about ten years. He took me by the hand: he had a 
“good heart,” and I had a “good heart,” and I must take good care of 
his boy, give him “heap” of clothes and of beef. To all of which I sol- 
emnly agreed. I gave a dinner to the boy, the father, and the grand- 
parents. With this internal comfort added to our friendly pow-wow, 
harmony and serenity were complete. We have now three half-breed 
children and one young man, a full-blooded Indian, who works well and 
learns well. Could we expect to keep him long enough, he would be a 
most promising pupil. He is nineteen years old, and has a wife. 

Last Sunday, I visited Sorrel Horse again with our German employee, 
who has been Jong enough acquainted with the Crows to be a pretty fair 
interpreter. He claims to have advocated our cause very earnestly with 
the Indians up the river, and very theatrically represents the children 
coming to our school on a stream of ponies in the spring. Meanwhile, 
it is very interesting to find that our Stowas, who was ridiculed for 
working so hard for only his board and an occasional trifling present of 
money or clothes, has pretty completely conquered. Four Indians from 
the same camp have applied for an opportunity to come to us on the 
same terms. One of these I now have with me, and he is doing well. 
It would be well to employ more, but the speedy accomplishment of 
improvements makes it necessary to have skilled hands rather than 
apprentices. Only yesterday, a man was here with his squaw, and, as 
usual, was begging for food. As usual, I refused to give any to non- 
workers. The woman was willing to wash; but that was a job we 
could not then give her, and they walked home with empty stomachs. 
That was hard for them, and almost equally hard for us. Always, our 
reply is, ‘‘ The food is for pappooses.” If we were not firm in this course, 
we should have a flock of cormorants every day, and money could hardly 
keep the larder supplied. 

The cold weather of this region and the deep snows, which have been 
pretty freely reported in the papers and sometimes exaggerated, have 
been very hard upon the Indians; and they have been unable to go thirty 
or forty miles to the Agency for rations, the ponies being reduced to 
skin and bones, and their powers of locomotion impaired. Our last visit 
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to Sorrel Horse found them supplied. The work cattle belonging to 
some freighters camped near by were dying. Five had died of cold and 
starvation, two of which this Indian camp had received and were cutting 
into strips and drying over the stoves. Many more of those cattle have 
died since. This teamster is one of the travellers on our road. How 
his freighting business can sustain such a loss of cattle is a riddle hardly 
explained by the high rates of transportation. In summer, and all 
through the fall, there was a pretty steady stream of teams bound to and 
from the Fort, the Agency, the town of Buffalo, and other places in 
Wyoming. This winter, many have ploughed their way to the Fort and 
Agency; and not a few have done it with wheels. Think of that, with 
the snow two feet deep (speaking with the common recklessness, four 
feet), with the thermometer sometimes fifteen to twenty degrees below 
zero, the animals turned loose, and the men protected by a tent only,— 
with a stove in it, to be sure, but all upon the frozen and snowy ground! 
And the snow-storms are generally with a zero temperature, sometimes 
made very cutting by the wind. 

It is hard to impress upon travellers that this house is not open to the 
public for eating and sleeping. It is against our rules, for fear of the 
precedent; but we have to make it sometimes a St. Bernard refuge from 
cold and hunger. Owing to bad weather and bad roads, calculations 
fail; and those bound for fifteen-mile ranch for shelter and food have to 
stop half-way. Not many days ago, such a party of four men brought 
their bedding, and spread it upon the floor of one of our rooms. We 
sometimes give meals; but do not venture to take compensation except, 


perhaps, a fee to the cook, lest caleulation should be made upon stopping, ~ 


which would seriously incommode us after our pupils arrive. Theo- 
retically, one mail stage passes each way daily, with some regularity 
from its starting point at Custer Station, but with great irregularity on 
the return, and at this season only occasionally with passengers. I 
must not omit to speak of the long trains of “annuity ” wagons which 
pass our doors on their way to or from the Agency. At one time, I 
counted seventy wagons in a string, all owned and driven by Indians, 
under the guidance of two of the agency farmers. 

Then there are the government mule-teams with passengers or freight 
to and from the Fort; and Indians scattered or in squads, wishing to see 
the “ Big Horn wonder,” as some people have called our building, or to 
warm up, or to beg for food with a forlorn hope. 

Severe as the winter has been, and many as have been our disap- 
pointments in regard to pupils, we see no reason to question the fitness 
of our lccation. Indeed, every day brings new assurances of the need 
and feasibility of our mission. Our current is set in the right direction; 
and we will make use of wind, wave, muscle, and brain to bring about 
the results we have very much at heart. We have already the earnest 
support of friends, and we cannot believe that support will fail. We 
remember that the best growth of all human beings is from within. — 
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An Indian’s best life must come by cherishing the germs he already 
has. You cannot plaster it on in the form of blankets or rations. From 
within him only can come his lasting outward well-being. He may, 
doubtless, become as industrious, law-abiding, and soul-expanding as 
anybody else. Your process may be a slow one. That is not the ques- 


tion. Is it God ordained, and therefore sure? 
H. F. Bonn. 


MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BLAKELEY, MON’r., Feb. 20, 1887. 


We may hope that the costly, cruel, and horrible processes of 
slow extermination through border wars— averaging, it is ‘said, 
about a million dollars for each slain Indian — have come to an 
end with the capture of Geronimo and his band; and that we 
have heard the last of that unpardonable bad faith which was the 
former mode, in the story that loyal and indispensable Indian 
scouts are to this day detained along with them, on the same 
terms, as prisoners of war. The number of that population in 
this country is surprisingly small, considering its weight and 
terror as a political problem, being reckoned at something under 
250,000, all told, excluding Alaska. Simply to let them take 
their chances, and perish of the slow misery of hopeless compe- 
tition, is what the better sense of the nation evidently will not 
permit. But if the thing is, as we trust, put at length on the 
right track, we may hope that within fifty years there will be no 
longer an Indian Question to vex those who shall come after us; 
but only the larger and nobler tasks of an impartial statesman- 
ship, “without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE CARLYLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
1814-1826. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


Writing to Mr. Norton in 1878, Mr. Emerson, after some men- 
tion of Carlyle, continued, “I please myself with believing that 
you will take care hereafter that his memory suffers no detri- 
ment on this side the sea.” Little could either Mr. Emerson or 
Mr. Norton imagine at that time that Carlyle’s memory would 
suffer most from his most trusted friend, and that Mr. Norton’s 
task would be to correct the blunders and the false impressions 
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which that friend would make and leave: the first, by slip-shod 
editorial work; the second, by such misconceptions as seemed 
almost wilful and malicious while reading the seven volumes of 
biographical and autobiographical matter edited by Mr. Froude, 
and have a still more ugly look when brought to book by Mr. 
Norton with the material he had in hand. 

What Mr. Norton has done so far to correct the blunders and 
misrepresentations made by Mr. Froude is contained in the pres- 
ent volumes and in an article published in the Princeton Review 
of July, 1886. It is a showing calculated to diminish the pleasure 
with which Mr. Froude anticipates a personal immortality, in- 
volving, as it might, the possibility that Carlyle might some day 
withstand him to the face. The careless editing alone is some- 
thing that Carlyle, himself painstaking always, would have ut- 
terly abhorred. More careless editing it would be hard to find. 
Hither Mr. Froude himself, or the person to whom he intrusted 
the copying of Carlyle’s manuscripts for the press, seems to have 
had great difficulty in reading Carlyle’s handwriting; a strange 
thing, for it was very legible as well as beautiful in its own way. 
We speak from personal knowledge, having had the manuseript 
Reminiscences in our hands. Frequently, however, the blunders 
are such that no chirographic difficulty can account for them. 
It might account for “poetically” instead of “politically,” 
“sneaking” for “sharking,” “visible” for “legible,” “secure” for 
“severe,” and so on; but it cannot account for “much” instead 
of “the least,” or “It broke her health for the next two or three 
years” instead of “It broke her health permanently within the 
next two or three years.” It would seem that Mr. Froude ex- 
pected Carlyle to write a senseless jargon, and so stuck at no 
absurdity, like “so authentic looking actual,” which should be 
“so authentic looking withal.” Sometimes, the blunder changes 
the meaning of Carlyle from sensible admiration into slanderous 
absurdity. The worst instance is where Carlyle wrote of Sir 
Henry Taylor, “Taylor himself, a solid, sound-headed, faithful 
man, of marked veracity in all senses of that deep-reaching 
word”: Mr Froude’s editing makes this: “Taylor himself, a 
sound-headed, faithful man, though of morbid vivacity in all 
senses of that deep-reaching word.” One is glad to learn that 
Sir Henry Taylor was informed before his death of Caclae 
actual words. 


But the blundering carelessness of Mr, Froude’s verbal render- _ 
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ings is nothing in comparison with his general disregard of 
Carlyle’s solemn injunctions in regard to the time and manner of 
any one’s printing of his various “reminiscences.” “It was under- 
stood,” he tells us, “that certain parts were to be omitted.” But 
the only part of any importance which he omitted was as follows, 
from the conclusion of the “Jane Welsh Carlyle” section of the 
Reminiscences : — 


I still mainly mean to burn this book before my own departure, but 
feel that I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, and an indolent 
excuse, “ Not yet; wait, any day that can be done!”—and that it is pos- 
sible the thing may be left behind me, legible to inter[est]ed survivors, 
— friends only, I will hope, and with worthy curiosity, not unworthy ! 

In which event, I solemnly forbid them, each and all, to publish this 
- bit of writing as it stands here ; and warn them that without fit editing no 
part of it should be printed (nor as far as I can order, shall ever be) ; 
and that the “fit editing” of perhaps nine-tenths of it will, after I am 
gone, have become impossible. T.C. (Sat’y, 28 July, 1866.) 


The italics are Carlyle’s; and, however these paragraphs may 
look in print, having seen them as written by Carlyle’s own hand, 
we wonder that Mr. Froude dared, with them in his possession, to 
print that “bit of writing,” in hot haste, with no “fit editing,” 
in less than three months after Carlyle’s death. “It is difficult,” 
says Mr. Norton, “to conceive a more sacred injunction than 
this.” It is equally difficult to conceive of grosser violation in 
every detail than Mr. Froude was guilty of. The wonder is that 
his courage has not been sufficient — where poor Delia Bacon’s 
failed —to violate the grave of Shakespeare in defiance of the 
curse invoked upon the mover of the poet’s bones. 

And still we have not touched the heart of Mr. Froude’s 
offence against the friend who put his trust in him. It may be 
doubted whether, even without Mr. Norton’s notes and emenda- 
tions, Carlyle’s memory would have suffered so much detriment 
from Mr. Froude’s editorial and biographical mismanagement as 
Mr. Norton fears. There were many to whom his inferences 
and constructions seemed erroneous; many who, at the end of 
his seven volumes, felt themselves more drawn to Carlyle than 
at the beginning, and with a much more favorable opinion of 
his character than Mr. Froude had studiously endeavored to 
convey. But Mr. Norton’s service is not by any means superflu- 
ous. It confirms the more favorable impression of those who 
balked at Mr. Froude’s interpretations, and it will also help a 
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multitude who accepted those interpretations to a more truthful 
point of view. In an appendix to the Harly Letters, Mr. Norton 
treats of the use which Mr. Froude made of those from 1821 to 
1826; that is, from the first acquaintance of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh until their marriage. These letters were labelled by Car- 
lyle: “My strict command now is, ‘Burn them if ever found. Let 
no third party read them; let no printing of them, or any part 
of them, be ever thought of by those who love me’” Yet Mr. 
Froude used these letters freely and, as Mr. Norton says, unjusti- 
fiably. What was Mr. Norton to do with them when they came 
into his possession? He at first decided not to open them. But 
the conviction that Mr. Froude had distorted their significance 
finally obliged him to read them. The result was confirmation 
of his previous conviction. But he has felt at liberty to print 
only such of these letters as had not any specifically private 
character. These are few, and probably give the impression 
of a much more metaphysical, or at least intellectual, courtship 
than it probably was. But Mr. Norton’s help to a revised and 
more correct impression of the relations of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh before their marriage is not confined to the letters he has 
given us in the body of his work. In various notes, he has shown 
what garbling Mr. Froude was guilty of; but, in his appendix 
on “Mr. Froude’s Use of the Correspondence of Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh,” he uses the letters which he does not print sufficiently 
to show what genius for perverse interpretation was given to Mr. 
Froude and without measure. Readers of The First Forty 
Years will recall the account there given (pp. 145-147) of Miss 
Welsh’s attachment to Irving, when he was already engaged 
to Miss Martin, whom he married to satisfy her expectations 
and his own sense of honor. He tells us that “Mrs. Carlyle’s 
character was profoundly affected by this early disappointment.” 
He speaks of “the intensity of the feeling which had been 
crushed,” and he would fain persuade us that Miss Welsh gave 
her hand to Carlyle while her heart was given to another. But 
Mr. Norton assures us that her letters give these assertions and 
these imputations no support. Her love for Irving was the pas- 
sion of a young and inexperienced girl, who had but an imper- 
fect understanding of the capacities and demands of her own 
nature. Chiefly through Carlyle’s influence, she came to a more 
just estimate of Irving’s character than she originally formed. 
“The contrast between his nature and Carlyle’s did ‘affect her 
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profoundly,’ and her temporary passion for Irving was succeeded 
by afar deeper and healthier love.” “ What an idiot I was for 
ever thinking that man so estimable!” she wrote, two years 
before her marriage. 

Readers of The First Forty Years will also recall the episode 
of Mrs. Montagu’s officious letters to Miss Welsh, but for which 
(says Mr. Froude), threatening to separate them forever and 
then throwing them more completely together, they might never 
have been married. Mrs. Montagu’s letters urged her to inform 
Carlyle of her former passion for Irving. Mr. Norton quotes 
sufficiently from the letters of this period to show that Mr. 
Froude’s account of the Mrs. Montagu episode is absurdly in- 
correct, and that it had no effect whatever on the ultimate result. 
In various other particulars, Mr. Norton is easily able to show 
that Mr. Froude’s deductions are without the least or any ade- 
quate foundation. Generally, it is Carlyle’s character that Mr. 
Froude defames; but, sometimes, Miss Welsh’s is made to seem 
contemptible. Strange that the whitewasher of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn should have taken a brief to make ridiculous 
or infamous the man and woman whom he professes to admire 
and love! His reputation as an historian was doubtful even 
before his biography of Carlyle was written. It is impossible 
that Mr. Norton’s revelations should not impair it further, they 
make so evident his passionate imposition of his subjective 
notions on the facts which ought to shape his theories. It is 
evident that the Reminiscences should be thoroughly revised, 
and that the Zife should be rewritten by another and a more 
honest hand. Mr. Norton’s would do excellently well. His 
closing. paragraph foreshadows the temper that would animate 
his work and the results to which it would attain : — 


The lives of Carlyle and his wife are not represented as they were in 
this book of Mr. Froude’s. There was much that was sorrowful in their 
experience ; much that was sad in their relations to each other. Their 
mutual love did not make them happy, did not supply them with the 
self-control required for happiness. Their faults often prevailed against 
their love; and yet, “ with a thousand faults, they were both,” as Carlyle 
said to Miss Welsh (25th May, 1823), “true-hearted people.” And 
through all the dark vicissitudes of life love did not desert them. Blame 
each of them as one may for carelessness, hardness, bitterness, in the 
course of the years, one reads their lives wholly wrong unless he read 
in them that the love that had united them was beyond the power of 
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fate and fault to ruin utterly, that more permanent than aught else it 
abided in the heart of each, and that in what they were to each other it 
remained the unalterable element. 


But the value of the book from which this article derives its 
text does not inhere entirely, nor even mainly, in the introduc- 
tion and appendix and those parts of the correspondence that 
bear upon Mr. Norton’s and all good men’s controversy with Mr. 
Froude. The book has interest and importance quite indepen- 
dently of Carlyle’s relations to his future wife. It is not till page 
354 of the English (page 169 of the American) edition that there 
is any mention of Miss Welsh, and onward from these points his 
letters to her are but few. 

The great bulk of the correspondence is with his three college 
friends, James Johnstone, Robert Mitchell, and Thomas Murray, 
and with the members of his own family,— to the college friends 
in a decreasing, and to the home friends in an increasing ratio, as 
the years go on. The correspondence begins in April, 1814, 
when he was in his nineteenth year; and it continues till 1826,— 
twelve years of stern apprenticeship. There was nothing pre- 
cocious in Carlyle. He came slowly to his growth. In 1826, 
when he was thirty years old, he had published nothing charac- 
teristic of his proper self, and only the Life of Schiller of what 
is now published as his complete “gospel of silence in thirty 
volumes octavo.” In 1826, he had published, besides the Life of 
Schiller, a translation of Legendre and some other pot-boilers in 
the way of encyclopedia articles and translations from the Ger- 
man; last, but not least, his translation of Wilhelm Meister. The 
great “Burns” article was still two years off, and Sartor seven. 
All of the German Literature articles that have survived were 
still unwritten, and would have remained so if Carlyle had 
known what disgust and weariness would attend their publica- 
tion, when, refused by one publisher after another in their col- 
lective shape, they came out here and there in different maga- 
zines. Even after Carlyle had attained to power and self-posses- 
sion, it was long before there was any general appreciation of 
his work. 

But it was very slowly that he attained to power and sellf- 
possession. In his earliest letters there is nothing to suggest the 
full-grown man except his industry and manliness, and here and 
there a turn of phrase which makes a picture for the inward eye. 


His reading was considerable, if not immense; but his judg- Je 
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ments upon books were often more remarkable for their simplic- 
ity or crudity than for their penetration. In 1814, he prefers 
Campbell, decidedly, to Byron or Scott. “What is like Hohen- 
linden?” He advises his friend to read Shakespeare: “He is 
always excellent.” That is safe enough. This very year Wa- 
verley came out; and he had the wit to recognize it as a real book, 
and one that marked a new departure. But for Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, too, he has a hearty word. Criticising Hume’s Zssays, 
it is strange to find him objecting to his assignment of national 
differences to moral causes. “Might it not be asserted with 
some plausibility that even those which he denominates moral 
causes originate from physical circumstances?” That sounds 
more like the young Buckle than like the young Carlyle. His 
admiration for Adam Smith is not prophetic of his coming talk 
about “the dismal science.” 

In 1817, he has some admirable criticism on Chalmers’s Dis- 
courses on Astronomy. Chalmers praised Newton’s refusal to 
rest his argument on probabilities: Carlyle suggests that such 
a method would be bad for Christianity. “Christianity itself is 
only supported by probabilities; very strong ones certainly, but 
still only probabilities.” Incidentally, he has a good word for 
Paley: “It is very certain that the unhappy sceptic cannot 
believe one jot the better though he were brayed in a mortar. 
Yet ‘almost all the writers on the evidences of Christianity 
(excepting Paley) have treated him in this manner.” His read- 
ing of Gibbon was at the rate of a volume a day, and his wonder 
was “what good would come from reading all this stuff.’ His 
recollection of his impression in the Reminiscences does not well 
accord with this. Our own Irving’s Bracebridge Hall gets from 
him the warmest word. He hears of Irving’s death (a false re- 
port), and says he was a man whom he had hoped to meet. 

In 1820, he sent his first article to the Edinburgh Review. He 
never saw or heard of it again. Coming to the Wilhelm Meister 
translation, there is a criticism which he never bettered : “There 
are touches of the very highest, most ethereal genius in it, but 
diluted with floods of insipidity which even Z would not have 
written for the world.” In another letter: “What a work! 
Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here and there a 
diamond of the purest water.” More and more, as we go on, 
we find the individuality and the self-reliance of the full-grown 
man,—his tumultuous expression, his passages of vivid pictur- 
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esqueness, his sarcastic humor, his phrases like no others. There 
is ample confutation here of the absurd idea of the late Richard 
Grant White and others, that Carlyle’s style in Sartor and other 
books of his maturity was wilfully assumed. The promise of 
that style is in his earliest letters. In the later in these volumes, 
it is clear and strong. It would be nearer to the truth to say 
that in the Life of Schiller he subdued his natural style in defer- 
ence toa public which it would have scared away. 

So far, in the survey of these letters, we have made no mention 
of one of their most pleasant features, and, to Carlyle, as credit- 
able as any. It is nothing new. It came out clearly in Mr. 
Froude’s First Forty Years. But here we have much more of it, 
— the loyalty and tenderness of his relations with his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, on the lonely farm at Mainhill 
or the better at Scotsbrig. ‘There is quite a number of letters 
to him from his father and mother. They were people of few 
words. Evidently, writing was an effort. But the stuff that 
was in him we see in them. Very pathetic is his mother’s 
“Tell me honestly if thou reads a chapter every day,” and her 
anxiety lest he should go in too far when bathing in the far-off 
city. The most affecting situation is where she sits down to 
Wilhelm Meister, and reads it through, not without interest, but 
doubtfully, the women are “so wanton”; as indeed they are. 
The box that travelled back and forth with clothes and screat- 
ure-comforts has something in it for many a grown-up man that 
will dash his eyes with sudden tears. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than Thomas’s devotion to the whole family at home. 
We suspect him of reading his chapter in Job, in order that he 
may report the reading when he writes. Beautiful is his depre- 
ciation of his first purchased stockings, lest the good mother 
who had always knit his stockings for him should imagine he 
was better pleased with others than with hers. 

The period from 1814 to 1826-covers the years of Carlyle’s 
school-teaching at Annan and Kirkcaldy, where he had Edward 
Irving for his companion and his library to exhaust; his theo- 
logical studies and the abandonment of his clerical intentions; 
his waverings between law and mathemathies and civil-engineer- 
ing; his tutorings of the Buller boys in Edinburgh; his arrival 
at distinct literary self-consciousness, and his first essays in lit- 
erature. It is remarkable how distinct his self-consciousness as a— 
man of letters became in a very little time after he had a 
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on his vocation. His letters to Miss Welsh are full of it. His 
first letter to her, printed here, is dated June 28, 1821, and it 
must have been one of the very first he wrote to her; forin a 
letter to his brother Alec, of June 8, he speaks of his first visit 
to Haddington,—“I came back so full of joy that I have done 
nothing since but dream of it.” There he saw Gilbert Burns, 
the poet’s brother, and some one much more wonderful,— Jane 
Baillie Welsh, his wife that was to be. It is evident that he lost 
his heart at once, and the letter of June 28 is a love-letter to all 
intents and purposes. None that follows is much more so, thanks 
to Mr. Norton’s principle of reverent reserve. Many that follow 
are pedagogical. They abound in educational advice. They 
encourage and direct Miss Welsh’s literary ambition. Between 
the lines we read the language of his heart. As his literary 
life begins to widen out, their interest increases. But those to 
the home folks have much more warmth and color. He and his 
Jennie “strove against the stream, but all in vain.” In Decem- 
ber, 1824, he sends her from London, to keep, his first letter from 
Goethe. She is to transcribe his copy and her translation on 
one sheet, that it may “ contain some traces of him whom I most 
venerate and her whom I most love in this strangest of all pos- 
sible worlds.” The last letter of the series is the last he wrote 
to her before their marriage. It ends:— 


I could say much; aud what were words to the sea of thoughts that 
rolls through my heart, when I feel that thou art mine, that I am thine, 
that henceforth we live, not for ourselves, but for each other! Let 
us pray to God that our holy purposes be not frustrated. Let us trust 
in Him and in each other, and fear no evil that can befall us. My 
last blessing as a lover is with you. This is my last letter to Jane 


Welsh. ... 
Good night, then, for the last time we have to part. In a week 


I see you, in a week you are my own.... 


There are two editions of these letters,— one in two volumes, 
duodecimo, pp. 376, 399, and another in one volume, duodecimo, 
pp- 363. The one-volume edition is neatly and clearly printed 
on good paper, but the two-volume edition has some luxury of 
paper and of type. Each edition has a beautiful steel engraving 
of Miss Welsh, from a portrait painted shortly before her mar- 
riage, and an etching of Carlyle’s mother at the age of seventy- 
one, from a portrait in the possession of her son Alexander. 


il 
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The two-volume edition has one great advantage over the other, 
—an index admirably full. 

“Express biography” Carlyle had “really rather that there 
should be none.” But already we have an “express biography” 
in four volumes, and five more of mémoires pour servir. Soon 
or late, some one must take all the materials that were in Mr. 
Froude’s possession, and what more there is, and from it write 
a full, symmetrical, and truthful life of the man who is sure to 
be the best remembered of any literary person of our century. 
Again we say, Would it might be the man whose editing of these 
Early Letters and of the Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence proves 
him to be the man to see to it that Carlyle’s memory suffers no 
detriment in this country or in any other! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Sclf-revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D. . Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


In this substantial treatise, Prof. Harris, of Yale, applies the prin- 
ciples established in his very able Philosophical Basis of Theism to the 
discussion of the revelation of God in nature and in Christianity. He 
considers God revealed in experience, or consciousness, as the object 
of religious faith and service; God revealed in the universe, first as the 
absolute being, and then as personal spirit, through the constitution and 
course of nature, and the constitution and history of man; and, finally, 
God revealed in Christ as the redeemer of man from sin. Prof. Harris 
has been a most industrious student of modern theistic and atheistic 
thought, and a striking excellence of his volume is the thoroughness 
with which his discussion includes the latest arguments on either side. 
His treatise departs widely from the systematic theologies of the last 
generation ; and it is marked, as was the previous volume, by candor, 
ample and exact learning, and a high religious spirit. He sees the 
weakness of much so-called “ evidences ” of theism and Christianity, and 
has sought, by profounder construction, to vindicate the continued exi-t- — 
ence of our religion. He belongs to the school of Christian conscious- 
ness which, in many respects, sympathizes heartily with Theodore 
Parker’s theism; and as respects evolution, the great contribution to 
thought since Parker’s time, Prof. Harris can say that, “If it impairs 
any supposed evidence of the direction of mind in details (though I do 
not see that it does so), it restores more in showing the evidence of 
intelligent direction in the progressive development of the Cosmos as 
a whole, through all ages, and by the concerted action of innumerable 
inolecules and forces from the primitive homogeneous stuff.” 
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But the school of Christian consciousness seeks to retain the miracles 
as evidences of Christianity by laboriously proving, over and over, that 
they are possible, and must be so under any just conceptions of Deity. 
The much more important and pertinent question of their probability as 
historical events, related by men ignorant of the very idea of natural 
law, and very unlikely to sift evidence, Prof. Harris does not meet here. 
The ability and value of these lectures are great. To no body of 
readers -will they probably prove more valuable than to Unitarian 
ministers who take naturalistic views of the origin of all religions, since 
they are one of the very best statements of the special-revelation theory 
now to be found; and one surely needs to know this theory in its ablest 
expression. But, while we thus invite the interested attention of our 
clergy to this ripe and profound work of one of the ablest minds of 
the country, we must think that, had Dr. Harris studied other religions 
than Christianity, from his youth up, with the same ardor and candor 
with which he has investigated the philosophy and the theology of the 
Christian world, his conclusions about miracles and special revelation 
would have been quite different. It is in the application of his general 
principles of the possibility of miracles to the history of religions, as a 
whole, that he would have found his great difficulty. His present argu- 
ment would go as far, if Christian prepossessions were left out of account, 
towards establishing the miracles of Mohammed or the Buddha as 
towards establishing those of the Christ. The general principle is simply 
nil as an evidence of special revelation; and Prof. Harris would altogether 
fail, as others have done before him, in seeking to establish a special and 
peculiar degree of historical probability in the case of the Bible miracles. 
This criticism affects but a part of this scholarly and profound treatise. 
From the careful study of the greater portion, all liberal theologians who 
still retain a due regard for theology as a science will derive no small 
profit. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Cxsar to Diocletian. By Theodor 
Mommsen, Translated, with the Author’s sanction and additions, by William P. 
Dickson (Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow), with eight Maps by 
Prof. Kiepert. 2vols, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

To the student of ancient history in its largest sense,— that is, as the 
gathering and shaping-out of the material that has gone to the making 
of modern civilization, society, and politics,—it is not necessary to urge 
the interest and importance of the period covered by this work,— the 
transition from the narrow and familiar features of the classical repub- 
lics to the complete organization of the vast empire that engulfed them 
all. Nor is it necessary to remind him that, in vigor of conception, 
ainplitude of learning, and a certain hard relentlessness of political 
sense, which has made him the recognized expounder of “ Cesarism ”’ to 
our time, Mommsen is the ablest and most important of our recent his- 
torical authorities, standing to ancient history something as Freeman 
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stands to the earlier stages of the modern world. Both of them are dry, 
hard, nourishing, and tasteless, as hung beef. One might say, with a 
certain truth, that these volumes serve as a comment and illustration of 
Gibbon’s earlier chapterz:. Mommsen is, in fact, here at least, rather a 
commentator than a narrator; and only a strong sense of the importance 
to a special student of the process by which the valleys of the ancient 
State were exalted and its mountains and hills were made low for the 
advance of that Christian Empire on whose verge it leaves us, would 
carry the hardiest reader through these seven hundred and fifty close-set 
and uncompromising pages. Maps and a full index make, however, this 
great work easily serviceable by way of consultation and reference, where 
the task of reading might prove too formidable. 

We have ourselves found much interest in the portion we naturally 
turned to first, the full and careful exposition of the state and fortunes 
of the Jewish province, and the compact detail of its events down to its 
final extinction under Hadrian. It does not, of course, come within 
the author’s view to illustrate (as we find it in Renan) the vast conse- 
quences of that catastrophe, in extinguishing the last gleams of Messianic 
hope, and so making possible the new, victorious phase in which Chris- 
tianity thenceforward asserts itself. And, while the temper of the book 
is impartial and purely historic, as it should be, we miss those lines of a 
deeper interest — in art, morals, society, and religion — which, from our 
point of view, are of far more account than any detail of political institu- 
tions or events. They are not absolutely ignored, but they receive no 
treatment or development by themselves. Thus, though an interesting 
account is given (vol. i., pp. 374-379), in connection with the province of 
Asia Minor, of many formal details in the “religion of the Empire,” 
which grew up with the organizing of the provinces into one political 
whole, having for its central feature the worship of the Emperor as a 
beneficent deity, yet there is no adequate view of it (such as we find in 
Boissier’s Religion Romaine) as a social and moral phenomenon; and the 
preparation that went on in many ways — down to the benefit-societies 
and burial-clubs of artisans, freedmen, and slaves — for the sudden con- 
version of the Empire as it emerges into an era of peace under Constan- 
tine nowhere appears in this labored exhibition of its sombre or glitter- 
ing externals. This is only to state, in other terms, the arbitrary 
limitation of the field staked out and chosen by the annalist, and to 
show one effect of that minute specialization which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of most modern historical composers. Stu- 
dents in that field, who can avail themselves of the strong points and 
make good the weak ones from other sources, may find here a valuable 
help toward a completer and solider groundwork of their larger view 
than would have been possible without the painstaking antiquarianism 
of this courtly German erudite, who fulfils in his thorough fashion the 
function of historiographer rather than historian. 
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Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Borden P. Bowne. pp. Xiii, 329. 
Harper & Brothers, 

This introduction to the theory of pure psychology is the soundest 
and ablest work we have yet had from the industrious and vivacious 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Numerous criticisms on 
it might, indeed, easily be made by those who do not accept his funda- 
mental views of intuition. He carries his intuitional theory so far as 
to make no adequate allowance for the improvement of the human mind 
through race-experience and heredity. His objections to the Spencerian 
doctrine here would apply equally well to the commonest facts of the 
passage of mental capability from father to son. In his treatment of 
mental reproduction, he gets upon very untenable ground, when he 
flouts the necessary cerebral conditions of the process, seeming to view 
mind as acting independently of brain. His early tendency to flippancy 
and misplaced satire appears a little too often still, and will prejudice 
adherents of the school of experience against a work the reading of 
which would do them no small good. 

For Prof. Bowne is a very keen and subtle opponent. He detects 
many of the least obvious weaknesses of the experiential theory ; and 
his exposition, if not always so judicial as might be desired, is clear and 
brilliant. We should heartily side with him in his opinion of the rather 
boastful “ New Psychology,” believing that much of the extremely valu- 
able physiological psychology of our generation has very little bearing on 
pure psychology. The mind must still be mainly studied through intro- 
spection. 

While comparative psychology, again, is a most interesting pursuit, 
Prof. Bowne may well point out the danger of ‘ anthropomorphism in 
biology.” His criticism of Mill’s “permanent possibility of sensation ” 
is excellent; while that of the association psychology, as a whole, is not 
so good. With his statement of the underived and primitive nature of 
the idea of God (p. 212) our readers who have followed with assent Rev. 
Messrs. Chadwick’s and Batchelor’s essays in recent numbers of this 
Review will have no difficulty in agreeing. It is very well put. Prof. 
Bowne becomes too theological, sometimes, for a writer on psychology. 
His discussion of immortality is quite beyond the proper scope of his 
work. As a psychologist, however, he should gain no small additional 
reputation by this vigorous and lucid defence and exposition of the 
intuitional scheme. There is no work on this side of the controversy 
which we should advise the advocates of experience to read and digest 
more carefully. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood.— These sixteen 
brief chapters, covering some two hundred and twenty-five pages, con- 
tain about as much good sense in regard to the labor question as we 
have found in any one of the numerous books on the subject published 
of late years. The author, a practical business man, occupies a medium 
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position between Prof. Sumner’s devil-may-care attitude and the pure 
sentimentalism which is almost, if not quite, as bad. Mr. Wood heartily 
favors profit-sharing as the one best means of harmonizing the interests 
of employer and employee, believing with Prof. Jevons that the business 
world should be traversed by perpendicular lines separating master and 
man in one establishment from other establishments, not by horizontal 
lines separating class from class. He runs counter to the natural law of 
combination in human society, indeed, in declaring against trade-unions, 
whose good effects even now in this time of their excesses he under- 
rates; but he includes lock-outs in his condemnation as well. Of arbi- 
tration he has no high opinion: consolidation in business he sees means 
lower prices in travelling and in purchasing for the public. Mr. 
Wood’s book we believe to be one of the best smaller works on labor 
now to be had: it seems to embody more of the sagacious and kindly 
spirit of a real business man than any other book that occurs to us. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


The Early Tudors, Henry VII., Henry VIII. (Epochs of Modern History). By the 
Rey. C. E. Moberly. With Maps and Plans. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The form and general qualities of this brief history are sufficiently 
described in the name of the excellent series in which it appears. The 
scholarly repute of the author is assurance for its careful preparation 
and its dispassionate temper. Its narrative is well balanced as to topics 
and material, and sufficiently full. It would be hard to convict it of the 
lack of any desirable fact or detail, even the dullest. Still, without the 
sacrifice of any of these qualities, it might surely have been made more 
satisfying as a history, and not as a mere digest. Hardly any change of 
bulk or proportions would have been needed to give the reader some 
realizing sense of the great and wonderful revolution — religious, politi- 
cal, and social — which is the one great fact of the period it covers. As 
to what makes that period really instructive or of interest to us, the yol- 
ume is both unskilful and inadequate to expound; while it fails to pre- 
sent its rich material in clear or attractive story. Regarding what is 
the central point of interest,— the divorce of Henry and the breach with 
Rome,— the treatment is strangely unsatisfying. The political reasons 
which perhaps demanded, at any rate justified, that critical step are barely 
hinted at as possibly existing at all. Now, whatever the king’s own 
motive or “ passion,” —and we certainly do not hold him either heroic 
or blameless,— it is not likely that a man of forty, at such a time as 
that could think without uneasiness of leaving behind him one sickly 
girl as the only barrier of the throne against a dozen living unscrupulous 
competitors of nearer or remoter degrees of kin,—the child, too, of a — 
marriage technically uncanonical, and within fifty years of the fires of 
the civil wars still smouldering. The dynastic instinct, to say nothing 
of any more statesman-like or nobler quality, must have weighed 
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heavily to re-enforce the personal inclination of the king. And if not 
he, at any rate a counsellor of the unscrupulous vigor and political gen- 
ius of Thomas Cromwell must have put the public peace far before the 
sentimental nonsense (as he must regard it) of fidelity to an imprudent 
as well as distasteful alliance. An historian is, at least, bound to say 
that such political reasons were fully justified by the event. The five 
years’ reign of Queen Katherine’s only child was a bloody Catholic reac- 
tion after the establishment of Protestantism under Edward, and was 
hateful to the nation; while that of Elizabeth, the immediate offspring 
of the divorce, probably averted the calamity of a half-century of relig- 
ious terror, and gave to history the England of Raleigh, Bacon, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. All this is untouched by Mr. Moberly, who contents 
himself with the commonplace and purely sentimental view of the affair 
in his extremely scant treatment of it. 


The Faith that makes Faithful. By W.C. Gannett and J. Ll. Jones. Chicago: 
C. H. Kerr & Co. 

Practical Piety. Four Discourses by J. Ll. Jones. The same. 

These two small volumes of sermons have a value out of all propor- 
tion to their size. They present to the world specimens of the kind of 
preaching which Western Unitarianism, in the persons of two of its 
well-known exponents, has to offer the souls of men. We cannot hesi- 
tate to call it very manly and very searching: preaching,— the utterance 
from thoroughly religious hearts, by men of moral genius, of a true faith 
and a piety beautiful in its naturalness and healthfulness. Mr. Jones’s 
four sermons delivered in the Central Music Hall, in Chicago, treat of 
the economies of religion, bread versus ideas, present sanctities, and the 
claims of the children. We find them even better than the four excel- 
lent discourses which are joined to four of Mr. Gannett’s prose poems, 
to make up the first volume named above. We should have great pity 
for any man, of any sect or no sect, whose life wou'd not derive much 
help and cheer from these deep discourses of the two brethren whose 
names and whose spirits dwell together in Unity, which bless, with no 
canting blessing, drudgery, friendship, wrestling, faithfulness, and ten- 
derness. 


Talks about Law: A Popular Statement of What our Law is and How it is admin- 
istered. By Edward P. Dole. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. pp. 557. 


A thick but convenient book, in very readable style, and with ample 
index. It is dated from Keene, N.H.; and in its fluent and familiar 
“talks ”’ there is a good deal of local citation and reference, giving it a 
certain tone of New England experience and practice. As an example 
may be mentioned the relatively very full account given of ecclesiastical 
law in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as determined in the test 
cases in Dedham (1820) and in Dover (1868). To the general reader, 
the chapters on “ Public and Private Corporations” and on “ Pulpit and 
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Pew” are perhaps the most interesting in the book. A layman should 
give modestly an opinion of a volume like this; but it at least appears 
to be stocked with intelligent information and excellent advice, without 
committing the uuprofessional fallacy of encouraging every man to be 
“his own lawyer”; that is, in professional parlance, to “have a fool 
for a client.” 


Celebrities of the Century, being a Dictionary of Men and Women of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by Loyd C. Sanders. Cassell & Co.—In 
this stout octavo volume of eleven hundred pages, Mr. Sanders, with the 
aid of some forty contributors, has attempted “to make good a real defi- 
ciency,... that of a fairly adequate and exhaustive dictionary of recent 
and contemporary biography.’ After a careful examination, we have 
found it to be an excellent book of reference in its field. The articles 
vary from a few lines in length to three or four pages, and the longer 
ones are far from being mere summaries of dates and events. They 
frequently give judgments on the character of the ‘ celebrities,” which 
are judicious and pointed. Gen. Grant, for instance, is called “an ideal 
commander for. a government possessed of overwhelming resources’; 
while Mark Twain, who gets too much attention, is properly set down 
as “alow comedian.” The article on George Meredith is a good exam- 
ple of the usefulness of Mr. Sanders’s dictionary. The treatment of 
American men of fame is inadequate, and it would have been better 
had two or three American writers been employed on the staff of con- 
tributors; but even in this respect the work is a great advance on its 
foregoers. 


His Star in the East: A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By Leighton Parks, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

This “study ” is brief, clear, sympathetic, intelligent, with its interest 
deepened by the-writer’s own travels and studies among the living 
representatives of the great Oriental faiths. His point of view is “ the 
witness that they bear to man’s need of the gospel, and to show that that 
need has been answered, just in so far as any people, or rather any indi- 
vidual, was prepared to receive it.” His lesson is that Christ should be 
preached among them, not as a foreign master and conqueror of souls, but 
“by declaring unto them Jesus as Agni, Brahma, Buddha, or Sosios, as 
he was first declared to the few as the Christ ” (Messiah). The ten 
chapters were first composed and delivered in the form of Lowell Insti- 
tute Lectures: they include the titles Vedaism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
with the transition from Brahmanism on one hand and its relation to 
Christianity on the other, the later Hinduism, and the religion of Zoroas- 
ter. We find the style of address, at once discursive and direct, very 
attractive in this brief introduction to a vast and most interesting field 
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A Handbook to Dante. By Giovanni A. Seartazzini. Translated from the Italian, 
with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson. Boston: Ginn & Co. pp. 315. 

This appears to be a handbook of singular completeness and excellence, 
giving everything, from bibliography to comment, which the student of 
Dante needs to know. The author has composed it in a somewhat ideal- 
izing vein, aiming, says Mr. Davidson, “to make a kind of Puritanical 
Milton” out of Dante,— whom the translator, more justly, regards as a 
man of like passions and infirmities with ourselves, and so interposes 
with the vigorous, intalligent, and unsparing criticism, of which he is 
master. In the list of translations, a little more space might well have 
been allowed to a brief critical account of tha most usful English ver- 
sions of the Divina Commedia; but we must assume that the aim of the 
book is, first of all, to aid in study of the original. The illustrative mat- 
ter regarding Dante’s personal history, especially during his years of 
exile, with the light it throws upon his temper and writings, will be 
found very full and interesting. 


Theology of Evolution: A Lecture by E. D. Cope, A.M., Ph.D.  Phil- 
adelphia: Arnold & Co.— This lecture is a kind of postscript, as it were, 
to the volume on the Origin of the Fittest, noticed by us last month. 
Prof. Cope’s position is that “science proves that mind is the creator of 
organisms under the conditions furnished by the environment. This is 
the first step in evidence of the existence of a great mind, since the 
lesser minds must have been derived from some common source, like the 
structures which display them.”’ This view justifies the hope of immor- 
tality. The lecture deserves the attention of all theologians. 


The Kernel and the Husk, Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
Philochristus and Onesimus. Roberts Brothers. 

That this is a delightful book, charming in style, instructive in sub- 
stance, devout and admirable in spirit, there is no need to say to those 
who are acquainted with those finest of all representatives of New Tes- 
tament life in modern thought and phrase, its author’s earlier works. 
Tn literary form, it consists of a series of thirty-one letters addressed, 
apparently, to a young, ingenuous mind, that has just begun to be 
touched by the arguments of modern negative criticism. It goes over 
a very wide ground of inquiry, including most of the topics likely to 
present themselves to such a mind, treating them, in part, from the point 
of view of religious experience,— always valid and satisfying within its 
bounds,—partly from that of a highly spiritual, not to say mystical, in- 
terpretation of the historic narrative and the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment. As addressed to the reason of educated readers in general, it 
rests on what seems to us the evident fallacy, “that Christ will remain 
for us a necessary object of worship, even if we detach the miracles from 
the Gospels,” and reject all that common sense regards as “supernat- 
ural.” But this does not hurt its charm or use to those who hold the 
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transitional position we have supposed. ‘Two supplementary letters 
argue earnestly and at length the rightfulness, to one in the state of 
mind described, of membership and ordination in the English Church. 


American Literature, and Other Papers. By Edwin Perey Whipple. With 
Introductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Co, pp. 315. 

This very handsome volume contains, besides the “‘ American Litera- 
ture” (a “centennial ” résumé, full of critical brevities and brilliant hints), 
papers on Webster as a master of English style, Emerson and Carlyle, 
Emerson as a poet, and the character and genius of Thomas Starr King. 
To those acquainted with Mr. Whipple’s qualities as writer and critic, it 
is needless to say more. One of the most interesting bits of special 
criticism we can recall is the account he gives of the transition in Web- 
ster’s style from the turgid and declamatory essays of his youth to the 
massive and masculine English of which he was so potent a master in 
his riper years. 


Our Government. By Jesse Macy, A.M.— This is the best brief work 
now in print on the origin, sphere, and methods of our American goyvern- 
mental institutions. It begins by tracing back our government of town 
and State to its beginnings in Teutonic Europe; and, throughout, Prof 
Macy follows the illuminating, historical method. Almost all other 
text-books on this subject are simply brief commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but, while the author includes such matters 
in a more condensed form, he has paid proper attention to local govern- 
ment and the administration of justice. We trust that the new method, 
of which this book is so good an example, will speedily replace the old, 
unhistorical, and now antiquated mode of instruction. (Ginn & Co.) 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek, a Novel of California Life. By Josiah Royce. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The reader of this powerful tale must be content to lay aside for 
a while his conventional notion of what makes up the modernnoyel. In 
particular, its crisis does not consist in any such happy and easy resolu- 
tion as we are used to of the entanglements of social life complicated 
with the rough courses of a sentimental true love. Its outline is, in 
truth, abrupt, stern, tragical. Then the incidents are not brought out 
easily and dramatically, as by a trained novelist, in the conduct of the 
story; but, in large proportion, are brought forward by way of episode 
and retrospect, not always with constructive skill (such as we admire, 
for example, in Orley Farm), so that one is now and then a little ata 
loss in his bearings, from the sudden backward or forward shifting 
of dates. This stumbling-block, however, once accepted and well gotten 
over, he finds himself amid a group of characters strongly marked and 
vigorously conceived, that quickly put their spell upon his attention. 
One who knows in other ways the author's versatile faculty, his com- 
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mand of fluent and racy English, and his touches of characteristic 
humor, does not need to be told of the skill that shows in the presenting 
of that group and the telling of the incidents. The strong, rich, master- 
ful, overbearing, often unscrupulous, then generous, dreamy, and tender- 
hearted old man who represents at once the daring pioneer and the 
San Francisco millionnaire; his dearest friend and foe, the ex-professor 
and literary adventurer, his companion in earlier perils, eccentric and 
high-tempered, as reckless of his own interest as of the perils of his 
younger experience in mining enterprise and border fighting; the malign 
and unprincipled journalist, of Bohemian name and blood, the evil 
genius of the tale and active agent in forcing on its catastrophe; the 
lady heroine, widow and wife, whose sorrows, wrongs, errors, and nobility 
of soul are portrayed with more than chivalrous tenderness,— these, with 
the half-dozen others whose fortunes are nearest involved, give large 
variety of human interest to this tragedy of real life. The scenery and 
setting, withal, do full justice to the charm, still novel in literature, of 
the climate and surroundings of the Contra Costa Hills, where the main 
incident lies. And one is surprised to find himself, in the compass of 
so few pages, in so wide a world of passion and adventure, of fraud 
and wrong, of love and hate, compassed about with the youngest, the 
crudest, the strangest existing form of rich and civilized society; and, 
relieved against it, the fierce and barbaric incidents of the Pyramid 
Lake Massacre and the Feud of Oakfield Creek. 


Under the title “ A Friend of God,” we find an interesting notice by 
Matthew Arnold of a work by one of tha old German mystical writers,— 
not Tauler, as he thinks,—in the course of which the critic expresses 
himself thus: “The immeasurable, the epoch making change of our 
own day is that a stage in our intellectual development is now declaring 
itself, when mythology, whether moral or immoral, as a basis for religion, 
is no longer conceivable, is no longer an aid to religion, but an obstacle. 
Our own nation is not specially lucid, it is strongly religious. We have 
witnessed in the Salvation Army the sp?ctacle of one of the crudest and 
most turbid developments of religion, with the element of mythology in 
full sway; and yet it is certain that even amongst ourselves, over all 
which is most vigorous and progressive in our population, mythology in 
religion has lost or is fast losing its power, and that it has no future.” 
Luther’s doctrine of salvation is represented as resting on a “ mythol- 
ogy,” while that of Tauler and the mystics is a veritable. chapter of 
human experience. 

Referring to the article by Canon Fremantle cited above (p. 396), 
Dean Burgon, in the Fortnightly Review for April, utters the following 
protest : “ O if any one who has been at the pains to toil through the pres- 
ent controversy is so unhappy as to have had his faith shaken in the 
ScriprurRE —as the articulate voice of Almighty God addressing his 
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ovn individual spirit and conscience; in Mrracues also, as the coming 
into sight of the powers of the spiritual world, and especially as the 
occasional tokens of the presence in Creation of a personal God ; —if such 
an one has been besides so miserable as to have his confidence darkened 
in the RESURRECTION OF OUR SAviouUR (which is his one ground of 
confidence that he shall himself wake up glorious from the dust of the 
earth at the Last Day); and if, not least of all, he has been so ill-advised 
as to put up with that weakest of philosophical imaginations, the Hy- 
POTHESIS OF EVOLUTION, in place of the revealed history of the creation 
of the world and of man: such an one is affectionately warned that, 
unless he turns resolutely away from his present downward course, he 
will discover, when it will be all too late, that he has been treasuring up 
for himself nothing but misery at the last. The harmonies of Scripture 
(he is assured) are Divine; the symmetry of Revelation is perfect.” 


In the Nineteenth Century for April is a vigorous and rather captious 
criticism of a recent paper of the Duke of Argyle, by that very lively 
controversialist, Prof. Huxley, under the title “Science and Pseudo- 
Science.” As we need hardly say, it makes out the Duke to be a fervent 
devotee of the latter, as the author is of the former. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Report of the National Conference. The twenty addresses and essays 
in this volume, in addition to the mere business of the occasion, make it 
a book to read and to study, instead of being glanced at and cast 
aside. A Conference which can yield, as its incidental fruit, such a 
body of thought and counsel, shows great live force in the body which it 
represents. It is a surprise, like the note of a thrush in a pleasant 
wood, when one comes in this connection upon a bit of pure literature, 
such as Mr. Blake’s essay on sacred music. Several of these papers 
have been printed or noticed in this Review. 


Arbitration and its Relation to Strikes. By William B. Weeden.— A 
wholesome word, full of vigor, conviction, and intelligence, and going 
direct to the heart of the matter in the most practical style of address, 
from one who knows. We copy the closing paragraph: “I do not 
argue with workingmen or labor agitators. They have their own modes 
of discussion. The matter is at the bar of public opinion. My ques- 
tion is with society as a whole. Preachers, publicists, politicians, and 
speculative.thinkers have encouraged, by various means, the agitation 
jn our country, until it has culminated in the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor. It is time that they show cause why. The conse- 
quence is for you, the issue is yours. You have to deal, not with a body 
of men and women in their capacity of citizens of the United States, 


but with a horde banded for one arbitrary purpose. This horde is not 


moved by the genius of a Timon or a Genghis. It is directed by the 
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ferocity of an Irons, and animated by the feeble sentiment of a Pow- 
derly. Remand these disturbers of the public peace to the ranks of 
the people. Then arbitration and other forms of public order will be 
made easy, by the people and for the people.” 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. XIII 
Lieferung. Numeri, Deuteronomium, und Joshua. Von Dr. August 
Dillmann. (This is Knobel’s admirable commentary on the last three 
books of the Hexateuch, thoroughly revised and recast. Prof. C. A. 
Briggs pronounces Dillmann’s Commentaries “the most satisfactory that 
have thus far been published on any portion of sacred Scripture,” — an 
opinion which, after a thorough reading of his “ Genesis,” some years 
since, we heartily indorse.) 

Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von C. F. Schmid. (A 
fifth edition of this standard work, edited by Dr. A. Heller.) 

Hinduism, Past and Present. With an Account of Recent Hindu 
Reformers and a Brief Comparison between Hinduism and Christianity. 
By J. Murray Mitchell, M.A. (A candid work by an evangelical be- 
liever, who feels himself “in duty bound to do the utmost justice to 
Hinduism, and to point out its merits as faithfully as its demerits.’’) 

The Mystery of God. A Consideration of some Intellectual Hin- 
drances to Faith. By T. Vincent Tymms. (Second edition.) 

Ainigma Vite; or, Christianity and Modern Thought. By John 
Wilson, M.A. 

The Growth of Church Institutions. By E. Hatch, D.D. 

The Dictionary of Religion. An Encyclopedia of Christian and 
Other Religious Doctrines, Sects, Heresies, etc. By W. Benham, D.D. 

Dean Hook's Church Dictionary. A new edition, thoroughly revised. 
By W. Hook, M.A., and Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. 

Moses: His Life and Times. By George Rawlinson. (A sketch, on 
the lines of the older scholarship.) = 

Future Retribution viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By C. A. Row, D.D. 

The Principles of Morals. Part Second. By Thomas Fowler. 

Histoire de la Philosophie. Les Problémes et les Ecoles. Par MM. 
Paul Janet et G. Séailles. (A history of philosophy on a new plan. 
The evolution of each problem is traced through the successive schools 
of thought, the contributions of the various schools to its statement or 
its resolution are presented, and the actual condition of inquiry to-day 
is stated.) 

The Science of Thought. By F. Max Miller. 

The Grihya-Siitras, Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated 
by H. Oldenberg. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X XIX.) 
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History and Biography. 


The Ancient Cities of the New World: Travels and Explorations in 
Mexico and Central America, 1857-82. By M. Désiré Charnay. 

Illustrated Notes on English Church History. By Rey. C. A. Lane. 

The Reformed Church of Ireland, 1537-1886. By the Rt. Hon. J. T. 
Ball, LL.D. 

Through the Fields with Linneus. A Chapter in Swedish History. 
By Mrs. Florence Caddy. 

Anne Gilchrist: Her Life and Writings. Edited by her son, H. H. 
Gilchrist. (‘A fine specimen of the best type of nineteenth-century 
‘ blue-stockings.’ ”) 

Charles Reade. A Memoir. By C. L. Reade and Compton Reade. 

Correspondence between Carlyle and Goethe. Edited by C. E. Norton. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Claims of Labor. Six lectures by A. R. Wallace, William Morris, 
and others. 

Economical Aspects of State Socialism. By H. L. Smith. (The 
Cobden Club prize essay for 1886.) 

Arcady: For Better, for Worse. By A. Jessopp, D.D. (Essays on 
country life in England to-day.) 

Studies in Italian Literature. By Catherine M. Phillimore. 

Songs of Britain. By Lewis Morris. 

An Easter Vacation-in Greece. By J. E. Sandys. 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. By Mark Rutherford. (Fiction.) 


Recent American Books. 


* Physiological Psychology. By Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D. 

Outlines of International Law. By Prof. George B. Davis, of the 
West Point Academy. 

The Great Invasion of 1863; or, Gen. Lee in Pennsylvania. By Jacob 
Hoke. 

Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. By A. F. Heard. 

Systematic Theology. A Compendium and Commonplace Book de- 
signed for the Use of Theological Students. By Augustus H. Strong, 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. (A bulky volume, resem- 
bling the old-time bodies of divinity.) 

Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by P. Schaff, D.D. Vol. II. St. Augustine’s City of 
God and Christian Doctrine. 


Notes. 
It is a pleasure to commend to all students of labor questions the ad- 


mirable monthly paper, Work and Wages, published at Springfield, Mass., 
by Clark W. Bryan & Co., and edited, in the most thorough and judi- 
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cious manner, by Mr. F. H. Giddings. Clergymen, especially, can find 
no better investment than the dollar subscription to a paper like this, 
which will keep them fully informed concerning all phases of the great 
problem of the day.— Mr. N. O. Nelson, president of the St. Louis Uni- 
tarian Club, and the head of a large manufacturing establishment where 
profit-sharing was introduced last year, has issued a pamphlet on the 
subject, detailing the successful operation of the plan in its first year 
and the modifications adopted for further trial. In the last North Ameri- 
can Review, Mr. Nelson has an article on the same subject. He is a 
thorough believer in the principle— In the Popular Science Monthly for 
April is printed a remarkable address by the eminent Dr. Werner 
Siemens, on the “Scientific Age,” in which he ventures to predict that 
invention may take such a turn that home manufactures will revive and 
the massing of work-people in large factories be rendered, in large de- 
gree, unnecessary. <A portion of the address will also be found in Work 
and Wages for March.— The Hibbert Lectures for this year are an- 
nounced to be given, in April and May, by Prof. A. H. Sayce, on the 
origin and growth of religion, as illustrated by the Babylonian religion. 
— The Westminster Review makes a handsome début as a monthly with 
its April issue.— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issuing a new and fine 
edition of Browning’s poems; while Mr. W. J. Rolfe and Miss Hersey 
are editing further volumes of annotated selections. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


APRIL, 
The Veda. By Prof. W. D. Whitney. (Century.) 


MARCH, 

Harrington (the author of Oceana). By Prof. T. W. Dwight. (Political Science 
Quarterly.) 

The April number of the Contemporary Review contains, under the title “The 
Day after To-morrow,” a vivacious and telling sketch of what English industrial 
society and village life will become under the threatened socialistic régime, which 
will only vary the form without lessening the intensity of the struggle for existence, 
under which the weakest will continue to suffer then as now. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Those marked + are noticed above.) 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Prisoners of Poverty. Women Wage-workers, their Trades and their Lives. 
By Helen Campbell. Price $1.00. ; 
+ The Kernel and the Husk. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. Price $1.50. 
The Egoist and Beauchamp’s Career. By George Meredith. Price $2.00 each. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
+ His Star in the East. A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By Leighton Parks. 
Price $1.50. 
+ The Feud of Oakfield Creek. A Novel of California Life. By Josiah Royce. Price 


$1.25. 
Daffodils. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Price $1.25. 
Pauline, Paracelsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King Victor and King 
Charles. By Robert Browning. Price $1.75. 
Dramatic Lyrics : The Return of the Druses, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Colombe’s 
ty ney ; Dramatic Romances: A Soul’s Tragedy, Luria. By Robert Browning. 
ce $1.75. 
Christianity and bg A Series of Sermons by Thomas Starr King. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. Price $1.50. 
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From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
+ A Handbook to Dante. By G. A. Seartazzini. Translated from the Italian, with 
Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson. 
+ Our Government. By Jessie Macy, A.M. Price 88 cts. 
The Philosophy of Wealth. By John B. Clark, A.M. Price $1.00. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
+ Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood. 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Good New Times. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick. April, 1887. 
The Labor Question. Moral Means of Solving It. By W. M. Salter. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
+ American Literature, and Other Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple. With Intro- 
ductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Price $1.50. 
From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. . 
A Manual for Use at Funerals. Compiled by C. J. Staples and C. R. Eliot. 


From the Authors. 
Our Common Cause. By N. K. Pearson, Omaha, Neb. 
The Problem of Fellowship in Religion. By A. N. Alcott. 
Profit Sharing. By N. O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Writer. Vol. 1,No.1. (A new and promising monthly, designed “ to interest 
and help all literary workers.’’) 
Unitarians as Congregationalists. By Rev. J. H. Crooker. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Elements of Physiological Psychology. A Treatise of the Activities and Nature 
of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of View. By George T. 
Ladd. Price $4.50.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Fisheries Dispute. A Letter to the Hon. W. M. Evarts by John Jay. 


From Catholic Publication Society Co., New York. 
Socialism and the Church; or, King George vs. Archbishop Corrigan, By Rey. 


Willibald Hackner. 
From Cassell & Co., New York. 
Celebrities of the Century. Being a Dictionary of Men and Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. Price $5.00. 


From James Pott & Co., New York. 
The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 


From the Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia. 
} The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations, By J. B. Harrison. 


From the Swedenborg Publishing Association, Philadelphia. 
Progressive Thought on Great Subjects. By Rev. N. F. Ravlin. 


From C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
} Practical Piety. Four Sermons delivered in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Price 30 cts. 
+The Faith that makes Faithful. A volume of Eight Sermons. By William C, 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Price, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 
From I’, H. Revell & Co., Chicago. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. Price $1.50, 


Norr.— We have received, too late for insertion in the present 
number, a valuable paper on the Eastern Question, particularly 
as affecting the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the State of 
Transylvania, prepared, at our request, by a personal friend, a 
professor in the college at Kolozsvar (Klausenburg). It will 
appear in June, 


UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXVIII. JUNE, 1887. No. 6 


THE REVELATION OF GOD.* 


Somewhat in doubt as to what manner of address you 
would expect from me or I had better bring, I have taken a 
sermon, preached a few Sundays since to my own people, in 
the regular course of my ministry. In doing so, I trust I 
shall not seem unmindful of your courtesy. I have been 
their minister for twenty-three years, and they have been so 
kind and good to me that I can have no better inspiration 
than my desire to speak to them a true and helpful word. 


My subject is the “ Revelation of God.” That there is 
such a revelation cannot be less certain than that God 
exists, or even is,—to make a philosophical distinction. 
For we can be certain that God is only by some revelation 
of him. God unrevealed would not be necessarily the un- 
knowable, but he would certainly be the unknown. But to 
affirm that a known God implies a revelation is not to 
affirm that the necessary revelation must be supernatural. 
The term bas generally had this meaning. But its deriva- 
tive meaning is simply unveiling. I am aware that tradi- 
tional usage is more competent to fix the meaning of a word 
than derivation. But there is as little reason for letting 


* Prepared to be read in London, June 3, to the Ministers’ Conference of English 
Unitarians. 
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traditionalism have all the good words as for letting 
the devil have all the good tunes, albeit he is welcome to 
some that are considered good in these last days. Every- 
thing that makes God known to man, and everything that 
is made known concerning him, is revelation. 

There have been and there are those who, desirous of the 
name or the prestige of it, and sometimes for much better 
reasons, while giving up the customary meaning which 
identifies revelation with a supernatural —7.e., miraculously 


authenticated — message, still claim for it a semi-supernat-. 


ural meaning, in that they make it representative of a spe- 
cial kind of knowledge, superior to and independent of 
experience; a transcendental intuition of the higher reason 
rather than a laborious conquest of the understanding, or in 
any way conditioned by the limits of our ordinary knowl- 
edge. But whether there is or not this double-mindedness 
in man, this higher apprehension not developed from the 
lower, I insist that we should not confine the scope of reve- 
lation to the higher knowledge, but rather hold it true (as 


one of your own poets, Dr. Martineau, hath said) “that | 


every fruitful study of human things implies a real insight. 


into things divine”; and that “knowledge of God, like 
knowledge of human things, however partial, may yet be 
direct and progressive,” and, as such, a revelation of his char- 
acter and life. 

To attain unto the revelation of God has been the hope, 
the dream, the yearning, and the passion of many genera- 
tions of the world and of countless millions of mankind. 
Nor have the generations of the world, the millions of man- 
kind, cherished at any time a grander hope, or dreamed a 
better dream, or entertained a deeper yearning, or been 
moved by a more glorious passion, than in relation to this 
matter. There are those who, born, or born again, into 
some Flatland of contented ignorance, are wont to think and 
speak of the hope for, and the effort to attain unto, the 
knowledge of God as fruitless and ignoble. But, though it 
were never so fruitless, it would not be ignoble. Surely 
by nothing have men more approved their nobleness than 
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by their inability to sit down in quiet patience, or to lie in 
slothful ease, before the curtain that conceals the mystery 
of the Eternal; even as the imprisoned bird, beating his 
wings against the obstructions of his cage in futile efforts to 
escape into the heaven’s illimitable blue, is by such fruitless- 
ness approved a creature of diviner essence than if, so long 
as he had seeds enough to eat and other comfortable appli- 
ances, he were not concerned with anything which possibly 
might lie beyond his gilded bars. As the bird’s restlessness 
declares him native to the fields and sky, so man’s impa- 
tience with the limitations of his knowledge declares him 
native to an infinite inheritance of expansive reason. Nor 
is it any derogation to his nature that he has been hardly 
more contented with blank ignorance than with the observa- 
tion of a multitude of unrelated facts or even with their co- 
ordination into laws of narrow range and special application. 
The true, the characteristic man is like unto his glorious 
image who was busy ever 


“ Searching through all he felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law.” 


Like the Orient sage, he seeks “an all-pervading unity.” 
Like one who climbs a mountain’s mighty stairs, and finds 
himself at length with nothing but the immeasurable sky 
above him, so from generalization to generalization he as- 
cends, to find himself at length alone with the Alone, em- 
braced and overbowed with nothing but the infinite of God. 

And as the search for God declares the greatness and 
nobility of those with whom it is a holy passion, and would 
if it were void of all result objective to the seeking mind, so 
must the many forms of faith in supernatural revelation, or 
at least the many efforts to establish such a faith, be recog- 
nized as arguing, not, as many teach of late, some miserable 
defect of manhood, but the greatness of man’s heart. To 
have a certain knowledge of the highest things, to see Him 
as he is,—surely there is no belitting or dishonorable dis- 
position here. At the worst, it only argues men’s impa- 
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tience with the slowness of the ordinary methods of their 
thought, or some dissatisfaction with their tentative re- 
sults. They would know certainly and they would know 
at once “the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God.” Be sure that never have the miracles, 
so called, approved the revelation to men’s minds at the 
initial or any other stage of the development of a “revealed 
religion.” What has approved it has been the larger 
thought of God contained in it, the higher and the holier 
thought of him. The miracles were nothing but the imagi- 
native tribute of men’s hearts to the greatness of some 
human personality — their stammering speech of gratitude 
and praise —or to the announcement of some grander vision 
of the eternal things. The infallible church or book, or 
Christ within the book, so understood, gain nothing on the 
side of their infallibility ; but they gain immensely on the 
side of their relation to the religious consciousness, express- 
ing as they do its impatience with all partial and all “reg- 
ulative truth,” its intolerance of delusion or deception in 
the sphere of matters of such vital interest. Revelation 
there was indeed in the prophetic souls of the Old Testa- 
ment order,—in Amos and Isaiah and the Great Unknown 
of the Captivity, whose thought was as near to that of Jesus 
as the best days in April are to leafy June; in that “ Hymn 
Book of the Second Temple” which contained the rarest of 
the Psalms; in the Word made flesh in Jesus; and not less 
in Paul, though in his flesh he fancied there was no good 
thing. 

But it is one thing to honor and to praise the impatience 
with half-truth or sad uncertainty which has found expres- 
sion in the demand for a miraculous revelation, or to see 
in the affirmation of such a revelation the tribute of imagina- 
tion to a glorious personality or a higher thought of God; 
and it is quite another thing to accept the theory of super- 
natural revelation, or to imagine that there is here a method 
of escape from the disabilities of natural reason. 


“ They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings,” 
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the natural Reason sings rebukingly to all who think they 
can climb up some other way than hers into the fold of 
Truth. Unless every one who claims that he has a vision 
or a sign is to be accepted equally with every other, Reason 
must arbitrate upon the different claims. Whether or not 
the resurrection of Jesus, for example, is a supernatural 
proof of immortality, the fact of such a resurrection is de- 
pendent on a film of human testimony so tenuous that a 
brave man, or wise, would much rather trust to his own 
nature’s prophecy than to such a thing as that. But the 
film by which the resurrection hangs is not more tenuous 
than that which sustains every fact on which depends the 
evidence of a supernatural revelation,— maxima e minimis 
suspendens. 

But that there is no supernatural revelation and that, 
even if there were, our ultimate reliance would be upon our 
natural intelligence, are statements that suggest no fears, 
excite no terrors, for the man to whom our natural intelli- 
gence is equal to the soul’s necessity for finding God. For 
such a.one there is no lack of revelation. ‘There is nothing 
but revelation. The universe is full of visions and of 
voices. The things we are obliged to say, which manage 
soon or late to say themselves while we stand by and won- 
der, are better worth the saying than are those we formulate 
with the greatest care. And so there has not been a time 
during the last quarter of a century and more, synchroniz- 
ing with the development of various doctrines of religious 
nescience and the agnostic temper, when between the lines 
of their imposing expositions some have not read a message 
of religious affirmation, thrilling their hearts with generous 
and lofty cheer. And with each restatement of the doc- 
trine of the Unknown God, the affirmations, at first mea- 
grely implied, come out in clearer lines, until at length they 
are the text, and the original nescience fades into a dim- 
ness that hardly blurs the fair and open page. Surely, we 
are far from the kingdom of agnosticism and not far from 
the kingdom of God, when we are told that “ we are always 
in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
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which all things proceed”; and we are well within its 
broad and fair demesne, when we are told that ‘there 
exists a Power, to which no limit in time. or space is con- 
ceivable, and that all the phenomena of the Universe, 
whether they be what we call material or what we call 
spiritual phenomena, are manifestations of this Infinite and 
Eternal Power.” 

Manifestation is but another word for revelation. 
“Though unknown, yet well known!” may we not cry, 
triumphantly as Paul, of such a power as this? Known as 
infinite, known as eternal, known as the source of every- 
thing that is, known by its manifested life as such a God 
as is made manifest! And how unknown? As we are to 
each other save as we are made manifest, save as we are 
revealed by our phenomenal life, by the living garments 
that we wear, the vesture that doth grossly (meaning 
grandly) hem us in. Unknown as the abysmal deeps of 
our own personality are unknown to us; ay, as the loveliest 
or rudest object on which we can lay our hands is unknown 
to us, both in its inmost essence and in its total range of 
implication. Threadbare is the bit of verse embodying this 
perception; worn so in faithful service of a truth too long 
dishonored among men : — 


‘Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here in my hand, root and all, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is.” 


Never, it seems to me, has there been less occasion than 
there is to-day for men to take counsel with their fears, as 
if the operation of our later thinking were to make the rey- 
elation of God less vast and luminous than it has been as 
apprehended by the supernaturalist or by the semi-super- 
naturalism of the more daring of the Transcendental school. 
Never has the revelation of God assumed such grand pro- 
portions or so grave a charm, such an awful splendor or 
such penetrating sweetness, as at the present time. And it 
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comes as one of old, not to destroy, but to fulfil. It takes 
up into itself the best of all that has been in the revelations 
of the past. Jesus is still Immanuel, God with us; he is 
still the Word made flesh. And the sorrow and the glad- 
ness with which men turned from him, when he grew hard 
and cold to their imaginative apprehension, to worship at 
his mother’s gentle feet, finds here its justification. 

If revelation is, indeed, everything that makes God known 
to men, and everything that is made known of him, the rev- 
elation of God is something of immense inclusiveness and 
boundless range. The Old Testament and the New, the 
mighty personalities and the inspired — because inspiring — 
utterances that they report, are but a little fragment of the 
whole. Equally fragmentary, I am bound to think, is that 
department of our human knowledge which is resumed 
under the name of Science. Here, for some, is no revela- 
tion, but the denial of that traditionally received as such, 
and the confession that all revelation is impossible. Here, 
for others, is an actual revelation that is exclusive of all 
others.. With neither of these widely different factions 
shall we find ourselves able to agree. Not with the first, 
most certainly. For if Science be not revelation, if she 
does not report a real, and not merely a phenomenal ex- 
istence,— the relations of things existing independently of 
our sentient and psychic apprehensions, and not merely the 
projection of these apprehensions on an inner void,—she 
is at once discrowned and stripped of all her royal habili- 
ments; and the contrast of Ludovicus and Ludovicus Rex, 
in Thackeray’s amusing picture, does not begin to indicate 
fully the disparity of her clothed and her unclothed con- 
dition. Surely, the men of science who have “loved truth 
and lavished life’s best oil,” not “amid the dust of books 
to find her,” but in mountain heights and ocean deeps, and 
in a thousand and ten thousand places where her facts have 
challenged scrutiny, have not been inspired to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days by any miserable egotistic 
notion that they were leading a mere moonshine dance 
with their own shadows; that they were merely formulat- 
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ing the order of their own perceptions,—no, not percep- 
tions, for there is nothing to perceive, but their own self- 
stirred activity of presentation. No! whatever foolishness 
of this sort men of science have allowed themselves when 
off upon some holiday excursion of the speculative kind, 
the inspiration of their working hours has been that they 
were able to discover the relations, part to part, of an objec- 
tive world. What difference does it make, so long as all are 
“drugged with the same frenzy”? A world of difference. 
Yes, just exactly that: the difference of a world that is a 
reality and a revelation of the actual God, and a no-world 
which is the Brocken spectre shadow of ourselves, Ixion- 
like, embracing an illusive cloud. 

But, if we may not accept this suicide of Science as a 
fair account of man’s relation to the universe, as little, as 
a fair account of this and of God’s revelation of himself, 
may we accept the doctrine which declares that science is 
the only revelation of eternal things. This were a thousand 
times better than the doctrine of a universe and God pro- 
jected from the mind of man, but it has its own peculiar 
limitations. For, while it might be possible, availing one’s 
self of the kinship of science with the most ordinary knowl- 
edge, to push back so far the genesis of science that a cer- 
tain scientific character might be predicated of the earliest 
religious notions of mankind, the fact would still remain 
conspicuous that religion had been a mighty and imposing 
power upon the earth for centuries and millenniums before 
the endeavor to attain a quantitative certainty in the pre- 
vision of things future had produced an appreciable body 
of results to which the designation “Science ” can be right- 
fully applied. Science had made but little progress in the 
world — Thales, its earliest Greek, had still two centuries 
and more to tarry in the pre-existent heavens — when 
Homer wrote of 

“When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 


Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 
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And, long before he wrote of it, the spectacle was there to 
see, the mind confronting it to be filled with awe, and 
thrilled with mystery, and roused to questioning. 

And, saying this, what do we say but that, long before 
the birth of Science, of which Religion was in fact the foster 
mother, there was the revelation of God as Power and 
Beauty and Beneficence in the material universe, and there 
was the apprehension of this revelation by the human soul. 
The former part of the nineteenth Psalm is confessedly one 
of the earliest Old Testament fragments. The writer of it 
had probably very little science, probably none worth men- 
tioning; but he had much of worship, much of religion as 
worship, much sense of a divine revelation when he wrote: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day uttereth instruction unto 
day, and night showeth knowledge unto night. They have 
no speech nor language, and their voice is not heard; but 
their sound is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” That we must have 
Science. to legitimate Religion, to make Revelation possible, 
—itisa brave man who does not hesitate to take up this 
position. For it is a position which, if it could be main- 
tained, would discredit all religion antecedent to the genesis 
of science, all subsequent save in the measure of its scientific 
inspiration. If revelation and religion could be only for 
the scientific, they would not be universal: they would be 
only for the few, or they would be second-hand, as science 
now is second-hand for all except the few whose opinions are 
original or derived intelligently from those that are. But 
no: religion has not primarily or mainly come to man by 
deliberate scientific ratiocination, but by spontaneous expe- 
rience. It is the whole of man responding to the whole of 
God. Human nature has not thought out, it has eaperi- 
enced, religion. Its cumulative and hereditary experience 
of the wonder and mystery of the external universe, the 
greater wonder and the vaster mystery of its own inward 
life, have made religion, the upward look of awe and adora- 
tion, the outward look of sympathy and fellow-service, the 
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inward look of mingled self-abasement and self-reverence, 
as natural to it as hunger, sleep, or normal respiration to 
man’s physical life. 

And so, to those who claim a scientific basis for religion, 
our answer is, “ Other foundation can no man lay than is 
laid”; and the foundation of religion is laid in human 
nature, as such, in the great primal instincts of the soul. It 
has been deepening down and broadening out through all 
the centuries, but the agencies that have deepened it and 
broadened it have been scientific only in a very moderate 
degree. Before Science was fairly born, it had already 
become fixed immovably. And when Science went into 
disgrace and banishment for well-nigh a thousand years, as 
it did from the fall of the Western Empire to the later 
Renaissance, the original foundation of religion was still 
there; and up from it into the cold and cheerless air sprang 
many rare and beauteous structures of the mind and heart, 
many affections, aspirations, and fidelities which the scien- 
tific spirit dares not regard with absolute contempt. Not 
only so, but even in these latest times the amount of scien- 
tific apprehension does not by any means report the amount 
of revelation and of religious joy therein. There are men 
and women still to whom the meanest flower that blows, 
unanalyzed, unclassified, can give thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears. There are men and women to whom, 
in general, the unscientific aspect of the world, the beauty 
of its days and nights, the wonder of its fresh and grow- 
ing things, the summer’s bounty, the return of spring, 
the mountain’s vastness, and the moaning sea are a more 
moving revelation of the highest God than all their tele- 
scopes and microscopes and chemic tubes afford to other 


men who, 
: “ Seeing all things intermittently, 
In disconnection dull and spiritless, 
Break down all grandeur.” 


But this is not to say that Science has not made impor- 
tant and immense additions to the revelation of God once 
possible for men. Once clearly understand that the basis 
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of religion is not scientific, that science is not the only 
organon of revelation, that men cannot live by the bread of 
science only, but by every word of art and poetry and spon- 
taneous apprehension that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God, and we can well afford to allow that the revelation 
of God has been mightily enlarged by the development of 
science, and in some particulars made vastly more impres- 
sive to the mind, more agitating and inspiring to the heart. 
A mere Barmecide feast of empty phrases was the old theo- 
logical talk about the infinite in comparison with the scien- 
tific infinite of the times through which the stars have 
shaped themselves from the primordial fires, the spaces 
through which they sweep on their majestic curves, the 
masses whose attractions and repulsions make all nature’s 
peace. But the infinitely little is to the eye of the imagi- 
nation a more moving spectacle than the infinitely great. 
Consider, too, what glory and honor Science brings, as never 
could our speculative theology, into the temple of our Uni- 
tarian faith. A resolution of apparent difference into essen- 
tial unity is the outcome of all science. Every part of the 
plant turns out to be a modification of the leaf; the skull, 
a modified vertebra; our little earth to be made of the same 
stuff as the planets and the sun and farthest stars; our coal, 
but so much buried sunlight which ages since organized 
itself into ferny leaf and stalk; our species of animals and 
plants to be only some distinct varieties; our genera, only 
wider species; heat, life, magnetism, electricity, vital force, 
so many modes of motion: so that “our Unitarian litera- 
ture,” of which something has been said from time to time, 
includes, with much besides, the whole body of modern sci- 
ence. Then, too, in measuring our debt to Science, its en- 
largement and its exaltation of our sense of infinite revela- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that even our most casual 
apprehension of the world is variously conditioned by our 
gradual appropriation of the results of Science; that we 
see, not with our eyes only, but with our brains and with 
our minds,— our minds made over by the power of science, 
so that a certain “mind-stuff” mingles with all visible 
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things, and makes them very different from what they were 
to men of former times,—a glory in the grass, a splendor 
in the flower, they draw from dead men’s minds, not from 
their buried dust. 

But the revelation of God apparent in the face of outward 
things and the laws of their development and harmony is 
not sufficient for the mind and heart of man, even when to 
the fulness of his spontaneous apprehension he has added all 
that Science, too, has brought of marvel and surprise. This 
is a criticism that is often made upon the natural religion of 
the present time by those who find it hardly more satisfac- 
tory to their deepest needs than the natural theology of the 
Paleyologians of former generations. And it is well consid- 
ered. Only it is a criticism that does not equally apply to 
every statement that has been, or that can be, made of nat- 
ural revelation and religion. It applies where nature is con- 
ceived as co-extensive with the under-human world of inor- 
ganic and organic things,—if in the last analysis there is 
any inorganic thing or particle in all the universe of God. 
But nature is not always so conceived; and the criticism 
does not apply where human nature, equally with earth- 
nature and sky-nature and all under-human nature, is in- 
cluded in its scope. The word of the more thoughtful is 
that ‘all the phenomena of nature, whether they be what 
we call natural or what we call spiritual, are manifesta- 
tions of an infinite and eternal power.” The under-human 
universe is not enough. That is a manifestation of im- 
measurable Power, of glorious Beauty, of majestic Unity, 
of unwearying Faithfulness, of all-embracing, all-enfolding 
Order, Harmony, and Law. 

But the revelation of God in these high ways is not suffi- 
cient for men’s hearts. They would have him reveal him- 
self as goodness; they would have him reveal himself as 
love. Here is the true Cur Deus Homo of the centu- 
ries: “‘Why God was made man”; why he was made 


Jesus; why, Jesus hardening to the awful judge of medizval 


thought, men turned for comfort to his mother’s breast and 
her embracing arms. It was long before the time of Robert 
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Browning, but there was distinct anticipation of his stout 
assertion that 
“ A loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds.” 


Even where men have ascribed to God particular sentiments 
and actions that were more devilish than divine,—as in the 
scheme of Calvin, for example,—they have insisted on his 
goodness and his love. There is nothing more pathetic in 
the biography of man than his insistence, ‘ Though the Lord 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Remembering under 
what bonds we place each other by our mutual trust, under 
what bonds is the Eternal placed by the high trust that 
millions, overborne and crushed in life’s hard fray, have put 
in him, so that, if he were the fiend that men have some- 
times painted him, using his giant power most tyrannously 
like a giant, it would seem that long ere this he must have 
been compelled to pure beneficence! Mindful of these phe- 
nomena, we may be sure that “ Cosmic Theism” will never 
answer. to men’s cry for goodness and for love in God’s self- 
revelation, unless it is made clear that the glory of the 
human not less than the glory of the material universe is 
part and parcel of his glory. The divinity of man and the 
humanity of God,— we can as ill spare the second term of this 
equation as the first. And it is literally an equation. To 
affirm either is to affirm the other. But the humanity of 
God is what the human heart must needs most steadfastly 
affirm. Let the astronomers, the cosmologists, go on indefi- 
nitely expanding and glorifying our conception of the mate- 
rial universe, and the great majority of men will turn from 
this upon the one hand, and from the God whom it reports, 
to the loving man of Nazareth or to Mary, “mother mild,” 
with their passionate admiration, with their tumult of de- 
vout acclaim. And, doing so, they would do well and right. 
For “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ” is a more 
excellent glory than any of the throbbing firmament of stars ; 
the ideal of Motherhood makes every planet dim. 

But it is not as if we were reduced to the alternatives of 
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a revelation of cosmic power and splendor, harmony and 
beauty, and the revelation of goodness and love in the man 
Jesus or of tenderness in his mother’s face. There are no 
such alternatives; for there is no legitimate process of 
thought which gives to us the love of Jesus and the tender- 
ness of Mary as a divine revelation which does not give to 
us equally all human love, all human tenderness. And so, 
in truth, our evidence of the humanity of God is infinitely 
greater than it would be if the supernatural revelation of 
that humanity in Jesus were an established fact, which it 
is not by any means. There is no evidence for any spe- 
cial revelation of the humanity of God. But there is ample 
evidence of the natural and perpetual revelation of his 
humanity in all the men and women and in all the little 
children that ever have been, are now, or ever will be, here 
on this earth or any other that is circling on its way, 
freighted with human life. It is now several years since 
Stopford Brooke (untitled for love’s sake) wrote a delight- 
ful sermon on the childhood of God, but I doubt if it con- 
tains a line which now he would prefer to blot. Why but 
because all phenomena, material and spiritual, are manifes- 
tations, revelations, of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. Nothing is evolved which is not 
first involved. There must be a great fountain of humanity 
in God, or there would be no humanity in the world. There 
must be a great fountain of childlikeness in him, or there 
would be no childhood in the world. There must be a 
great fountain of motherhood in him, or there would be no 
human motherhood. But, as it is, our latest science justi- 
fies us, as never did the old theology, in lifting up our 
hearts to him with the ascription, “O thou who art our 
Father and our Mother!” 

Some danger here, perhaps it may occur to you, of mak- 
ing the Eternal altogether such a one as ourselves. Not | 
altogether, and not much. “As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, and 
his thoughts than our thoughts.” Here is no great non- 
natural man, and, if “sweet human hands and lips and 
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eyes,’ only as these make good our human helpfulness and 
love and joy. ‘He that made the eye, shall he not see?” 
is an argument which loses all its force with the cessation 
of our thought of God as an outside mechanical creator ; 
with our acceptance of the thought that he is the infinite, 
immanent, organic life of everything that is. But that the 
phenomena of will, intelligence, personality, goodness, love, 
as manifestations of his infinite being, reveal him as not 
less than personal, volitional, intelligent, beneficent, and 
loving,— that two and two make four is not more sure than 
this. So much at least of personality, of will, of intelli- 
gence, of goodness, of love, there is in him as there is in all 
humanity, past, present, and to be. But, where there is so 
much of immanent actuality, the transcendent possibility 
must be infinitely more. 

But what if it be said that, when the revelation of God 
is so greatly apprehended, when the universe is regarded as 
the manifest God, we do but come out at the same door 
where we went in, we do but formulate an identical propo- 
sition, a verbal equation? Something of this sort has been 
said repeatedly. We start with the universe, and our God 
is but its verbal counterpart. Well, this is true enough of 
the universe as such. The whole of God is immanent in 
the whole of that. But he is infinitely transcendent of the 
universe as known to us, not merely individually, but col- 
lectively. The aggregate of science is no small amount; 
but, if we could take it all into our individual consciousness, 
we should still be obliged to say, “* Lo, these are parts of his 
ways; but how little is yet known of him!” Yea, verily, 
how little in comparison with the boundless whole ! 


“ Ay, come up hither! from this wave-washed mound 
Unto the farthest flood-brim look with me, 
Then reach on with thy thought till that be drowned. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And, though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea.” 


But-the simile is pale and meagre to report the infinite of 
God that reaches on and on,—an infinite of Power and 
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Beauty, Wisdom and Law and Love,—beyond the fur- 
thest possible horizon of the hill-top view of human science. 
And the God of our imagination, of our worship, of our 
confidence and trust, is not the God of the manifested part 
alone, though that is practically infinite, but of the mani- 
fested and unmanifested whole; the last not as a vague 
and formless mystery, but as a mystery shot through and 
through with glory of the known. His glory is the glory 
of the known cubed upon by an infinite exponent. Well 
may our hearts leap up at such a thought, at such a 
vision, far more than theirs who heard the Corybantic mys- 
teries; far more than theirs who have apprehended the 
revelation of God as so much splendid personality and help- 
ful teaching as the covers of the Bible fold within their 
wide embrace ! 

But another shape arises, and another still. The first is 
physical evil,—that tragic side of animal and human life 
which set on fire the page of Stuart Mill, which generally 
ran a cold, sometimes an icy, stream. The second is moral 
evil,— ‘the problem of sin,” in theological phrase,— man’s 
vast capacity for doing harm and wrong, and his exercise 
of this in manifold and monstrous ways. Now, if all we 
know of natural and human things is revelation, the rapaci- 
ties and ferocities of animal life must be so equally with the 
strength of the strong mountains, the splendor of the mobile 
sea, and the beseeching loveliness of flowers. So equally 
revelation with the greatness of a Hampden or a Washing- 
ton, the goodness of a Paul or Jesus, is the littleness of 
thousands who care for nothing but to eat and drink and 
propagate still baser than themselves, the wickedness of a 
Nero or a Borgia on an imperial or papal throne. How 
then? Do not the baseness and the wickedness neutralize 
the greatness and the goodness, so that our revelation is a 
revelation of Infinite Indifference ? — 


* Alike to him the better, the worse,— 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse! ”’ 


No, it does not, because it is the impulses of joy and hap- 
piness that build the animal world; and, if they were not — 
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dominant, that world would rush to ruin, as it seems not in 
the least inclined to do. No, it does not, because the trend 
of things is evermore from low to higher things, from good 
to better, and from better onward still. No, it does not, 
because, if God would pass from being to existence, from 
the infinite absolute into finite manifestation, so help him 
God he could no otherwise than introduce the element of 
pain and tragedy into sentient life. The revelation of 
tragedy is no more nor less than the revelation of a God 
who frankly and unflinchingly preferred all possible animal 
and human pain to eternal self-containment, to the non- 
existence of animal or human world. The revelation of the 
word made flesh in an Alva or a Torquemada, in gluttons 
and debauchees and murderers, is the revelation of a God 
who could not make man glorious with all the possibilities 
of moral freedom and with the actions that such freedom 
brings without making it possible for him to choose the 
path of those whose feet take hold on hell. If men were 
all automata, then, if they did not go through their moral 
motions properly, we might well blame the infinite artificer, 
save as we should not have the sense of blame or praise in 
us at all. But, verily, for those who know whereof they 
speak, a sinner acting freely were better than an automatic 
saint, a freely acting Nero better than an automatic Christ. 
Moreover, in all the contradictions and collisions of the 
moral order, God evermore reveals himself as a power that 
makes for righteousness. Abraham Lincoln said to some 
ghostly counsellor, who was anxious for him so to conduct 
himself that the Lord should be on his side, that to see to it 
that he was on the Lord’s side was his principal concern. 
_ The revelation of God is a revelation that the Lord’s side is 
ever that of Truth and Righteousness. One half-regrets the 
softening of the new translation, the old expressed a truth 
of so much greater range: “ Though I make my bed in hell, 
Thou art there.” There, not to make it soft and comforta- 
ble and somnolent, but to make it, as it were, a bed of thorns 
that goad us more and more till we are weary with for- 
bearing, and we cannot stay, but rise up and leave our bed 
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in hell for any one who likes such comfort: we will have 
none of it. 

So, then, the revelation of God, as it is being apprehended 
in its boundless range by modern thought, is a revelation 
corresponding to the twofold character of Religion, as moral- 
ity and piety, as ethics and worship. To speak of ethics 
and religion is a manifest absurdity, if we speak of religion 
as an ideal good. For what our wise and noble Gannett 
says is true: “Ethics thought out is religious thought; 
ethics felt out is religious feeling; ethics lived out is re- 
ligious life.” But to speak of ethics and worship is not 
disallowed, though ethics at its best is worship, and worship 
at its best is fellow-service consciously offered on the altar 
of the highest God. The pure and undefiled worship,* says 
the New Testament, is this: to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep unspotted from the 
world. But there is worship which is not ethical in its first 
intention, which nevertheless is noble, sweet, and good. It 
is that swelling of the heart and tears which comes from 
contemplation of the vision of the world, the marvellous 
order, symmetry, and beauty of its myriad parts, their high 
consenting unity to form a whole of awful and inspiring 
grandeur, loveliness, and streaming grace. 

To such a worship we are summoned by the revelation 
of God in nature, not only as it appeals to our least scien- 
tific and most spontaneous apprehension, but also as it is 
interpreted for us in scientific terms by a great company of 
scientific observers and explorers, from height to height of 
generalization rising to more exalted vision of the world. 
At the same time, the revelation of God in human nature 
and in human life, in the exigencies of our social situation, 
in the instantaneous reward of noble deeds in inward growth, 
in the penalties of hurt and shame that wait on evil deeds, 
in the alluring excellence of Jesus, not fixed in monstrous 
isolation, but as one of a great company of high and conse- 
erated spirits, in the deepest motions of our own spiritual 
life, summons us with a persuasive and commanding and 
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compelling voice to deeds of fellow-service and to the cleans- 
ing and ennobling of our inmost hearts. O friends, no 
idle rhapsody is this which I have read to you to-night! 
If you have heard aright, it has been a trumpet’s not uncer- 
tain sound, arousing you to gladsome recognition of the glo- 
rious Revelation of the Living God in Nature and Humanity, 
and to faithful service of all enterprises and ideas that make 
for justice, truth, and love upon the earth, and for whatever 
good awaits us in that country where “ beyond these voices 
there is peace.” And seeing that these things are so, 
changing the words a little here and there of the great poet’s 
lyrical cry of passionate devotion to the memory of the 
friend whom he had lost, may we not say and sing to the 
great Friend whom we have found as he was never found 
before, revealed in nature and humanity ? — 


Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear Thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun ; 
And in the setting Thou art fair. 


What art Thou then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel Thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love Thee less. 


My love involves the love before; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with Man and Nature Thou, 
I seem to love Thee more and more. 


Far off Thou art, but ever nigh; 
I have Thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled by Thy voice ; 
I shall not lose Thee, though I die. 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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A FLAW IN OUR TOWN DEMOCRACIES. 


The legislature of Massachusetts has lately been busied 
in investigating a very extraordinary, not to say unseemly, 
charge. An old and wealthy seaboard town, of honorable 
repute through the two and a half centuries of its existence, 
had, on petition of the dwellers in one portion against a 
large majority of the whole, been divided by legislative act 
—of which, however, the last formalities were incomplete 
— into two territorial parts, of which it was understood that 
one contained the older estates and business portion of the 
town, while the other was occupied largely as a holiday re- 
sort by a few families of wealth and leisure. The natural 
inference was that the division was made on grounds not 
of public interest, but of private advantage. And the 
charge demanding investigation was that the act had been 
brought about not by fair appeal and open argument, but by 
the expenditure of a suspiciously large amount of money at 
the hand of those comparatively few wealthier inhabitants, 
—if not by outright bribery, at any rate with the motive to 
evade their just share of the town expenses. 

We know nothing whatever of the truth of the charge. 
But the thing charged would be, as every one must see, 
a flagrant and very dangerous form of public immorality. 
And by this we mean not so much the act of bribery itself 
as the alleged motive,— the desire to throw off, upon those 
less able to bear it, a citizen’s just share of public burdens. 
Such a charge, made in the form that we have seen, is both 
a strange one to be made, and, as we have just said, 
unseemly. If proved, it would show a very dishonorable 
and even alarming departure from the theory of our little 
town commonwealths, and a decay of the public spirit which 
is their condition of decent existence. 

The crime, indeed, would be not of one party or class 
alone. In a commercial age, and among the complications of 
modern life, it is no one’s fault in particular if the interests 
of classes and communities are set asunder; and then a 
keener self-seeking individualism is the instinctive defence 
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against the encroaching tyranny of majorities. A lapse from 
public virtue to private thrift would not come about — cer- 
tainly not in a class broadly noted as well for generosity 
and intelligence as for wealth — except as the result of an 
undermining process that touches us all, more or less 
closely. The mere fact, then, that such a charge as we 
speak of has been made, and has undergone grave official 
investigation, is a symptom of something that has long been 
going wrong; and it makes a good reason for saying a word 
of the source and nature of that wrong. 

The undermining process we have hinted at is perhaps 
the most subtle danger that threatens the foundations of 
our democracy as we have understood it and gloried in it. 
Now we do not always bear in mind that democracy in 
America means two quite different things. One is the 
democracy (so called) of our cities,— which makes the raw 
material for file-leaders and ward politicians; which has no 
other care of public affairs than to read, if it can read, the 
names on ballot and voting-list; which swells the major- 
ities, in obedience to orders received from head-quarters, for 
party candidates; which leaves the actual working-out of 
the policy it favors to the grinding of the politica], machine 
it keeps in motion. Theoretically, the popular ballot is an 
immense privilege and an “inalienable right.” Potentially, 
it is a barrier against any very flagrant class oppression, 
unless it is of the class that makes up the majority. Practi- 
cally, it gives the mass of men something of the citizen’s 
feeling, that there are public interests as well as private 
ones, together with some little education, mostly of a sorry 
sort enough, in the responsibilities and duties of a citizen. 
But there it stops short, shifting the real responsibility and 
duty to a few hands. Towards “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people ”— Lincoln’s famous definition 
of democracy — it is but a single step. 

There is a more genuine as well as a much older democ- 
racy, which grew up from the beginning in our New England 
country towns, and has taken root, more or less, the nation 
through. This laid the corner-stone of our Anglo-Saxon 
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commonwealth, long before the other (which we may call 
the French theory of democracy) was thought of. It con- 
sists of the actual meeting in council of the whole body of 
citizens, debating matters of common interest, and deciding 
by direct and open vote (no ballot) the town’s policy and 
appropriations. This sort of democracy supposes several 
conditions. There must be moderate limits of area and 
population: in Massachusetts, twelve thousand is taken as 
the limit within which it may be safely handled. There 
must be a fair amount of general intelligence and public 
spirit. There must be a tolerably equal distribution of 
property : no masses of poverty, few or no large fortunes. 
There should also, to insure its best, be tolerably even dis- 
tribution over the local area, as the best means of giving 
every man a tangible hold and a visible interest in town 
matters, and as checking the degeneration of a town into a 
village population. 

To a remarkable degree, these conditions have been found 
in most New England country towns till within the last 
forty years. Even now, one would be struck, in looking 
through the assessors’ list in such places, with the very 
small nugber of properties of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the very large proportion of those ranging up to 
that from two or three thousand. Even now, through 
considerable sections, it would be quite true to say that 
there is no native pauperism (which is said, in fact, to have 
perished out, along with drunkenness, in the native popu- 
lation of New England before the war), the scanty list of 
“town’s poor” being made up of a few invalids and imbe- 
ciles. We have driven through a tier of flourishing country 
towns in Maine, along the Piscataquis, where we were 
assured that, in a population of three or four thousand, 
there was not and never had been a pauper. And, under 
our very latest conditions of. existence, within a dozen miles 
of Boston, we find here and there a fresh symptom of 
health, in a very humble way, in the redistribution of cheap 
or worn-out lands, which are bought up in little portions 
mainly by Irish, who have put by something as factory _ 
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operatives or day laborers, who have the good sense to seek 
a surer independence in this way than they would find in 
village workshops or city jobs. 

But the great change that is coming upon the entire 
township system of New England —in some respects, no 
doubt, a hopeful and desirable change —is one very de- 
structive of the town democracies of the type already 
described. It is, in a word, the grouping of population 
along the lines of railway, and especially about the manu- 
facturing centres, great and small. A recent census of Mas- 
sachusetts shows that, along with an increase of nearly four 
hundred thousand in the entire State, within ten years, 
there had been going on an actual decline of numbers in 
two whole counties and some thirty towns, the loss in some 
of these being more than twenty-five per cent. A similar 
shifting of population towards the centre goes on in single 
towns. To quote the Report of a local School Board, 
“ Where half a century ago the number of scholars in the 
several districts was nearly the same in all,— the remotest 
containing as many as thirty or forty pupils,—at present 
the central district contains about two hundred and thirty, 
while those in two of the original districts combined would 
scarcely amount to twenty-five in all.” And this town 
retains its rural characteristics, probably, full as well as the 
average. 

The loss of population in many of these towns, though 
not in all, is attended with a real loss of wealth. In some 
cases, the aggregate on the assessors’ books may show larger, 
while the aggregate of comfort is less, because property is 
held in fewer hands. The signs of wealth, in costly dwell- 
ings, carriages, and horses, are vastly greater, perhaps; 
while in forest, soil, and oxen, which are its substance, the 
town is positively poorer. Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the eulogy on oxen and their special fitness for rude 
farm-work, in Mr. Marsh’s delightful book, Nature and Man. 
We have been told that within fifty years that most estima- 
ble animal was disappearing from our agricultural towns, 
from the impossibility of finding a farm laborer competent 
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to handle an ox-team: in some places there were not a quar- 
ter as many oxen as twenty-five years before. This is symp- 
tomatic. Manufactures have added vastly to the prosperity 
of the Commonwealth; but farming is costlier, less produc- 
tive (except for special market products), and far less inde- 
pendent, than we remember it in our boyhood. Our own 
ancestral farm, for example, which had maintained its gener- 
ations in modest comfort for two hundred years, has long 
been carried on mostly by the proceeds of a business ten 
miles away. 

But the greatest change is in the growth of that new 
order of population which is fast turning these little com- 
monwealths into village democracies, with all their peculiar 
virtues and their peculiar vices. Manufactures and immi- 
gration have brought in a class threatening to outbalance all 
the rest together, of which no account whatever was had in 
the earlier constitution of things as it came to be fixed in 
statutes. Men whose only claim to citizenship is a low eap- 
itation-tax (which there is a clamor now to have abolished) 
and six months’ residence — “nine-shilling voters,” as they 
used to be called —already, in some towns of large wealth 
and population, outnumber all other classes of voters put 
together. And this condition of things brings with it a 
very grave flaw in our town democracies, of which it is wise 
to stop and think ; which the law has as yet done very little 
to mend. 

The new order of population spoken of has, in the first 
place, introduced into our body politic class distinctions not 
known or thought of till very lately. An Irishman, a Ger- 
man, a Canadian Frenchman, gets slowly naturalized in the 
community he casts his lot in. That habit of Yankee thrift, 
which was always overgrowing and blotting out any incipi- 
ent class distinction, does not show among them,—at least 
in the same ways. Three-quarters of the high-pay journey- 
men in a great iron-manufacture, we were told once, laid up 
little or nothing from their wages of five dollars a day cit 
was in the days of inflation), the exceptional one-fourth 
being chiefly men with families: the youths found it cheer- 
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fuller to work half the week and drive or drink the other 
half. Instead of steady toil and thrift, the peculiar virtues 
of a farming class, comes a restless wandering for higher 
wages and better jobs —at anybody’s cost. This brings 
jobbery into local politics. Men who have nothing of their 
own torisk scruple not torisk that which is their neigh- 
bor’s. Many towns were run heavily in debt during the 
war for bounty-money, and since the war for soldiers’ monu- 
ments, by the votes of men who had neither purse to pay 
nor stomach to fight. A costly town hall was erecting, a 
few years ago, in a flourishing village, voted on the express 
appeal that ‘“‘it will cost you nothing.” In short, the drift 
of the village democracy, as compared with the former 
rural commonwealth, is that the citizens come together in 
town-meeting to vote other people’s money,* and not their 
own,— exactly the reverse of the ancient way. 

This view of things has done a good deal to extend the 
policy (which was once greatly dreaded) that annexed out- 
lying townships to swell the growth of commercial or man- 
ufacturing cities, for the sake of the check that might be 
had in a responsible elective government. But jobs can be 
carried at the city polls by pledged candidates as easily as 
at a crowded and turbulent town-meeting by nine-shilling 
voters. The real remedy, as has been often urged (and 
it ought to be urged continually), is to separate the two 
essentially different functions of citizenship,— the vote for 
magistrates, who should, as far as possible, represent the 
whole community, and so the right to vote for them may 
fairly enough be called a natural or universal right; and the 
vote for appropriations, which implies the right to “ dis- 
train,” or seize men’s property by force. This last is no 
natural right at all, and should belong to those only who 
have a personal stake in the general welfare. When it is 
turned into a power, exercised or threatened by unfit hands, 
it leads, logically enough, to the great scandal and derelic- 
tion which we began by stating. It is only — not to put too 
fine a point upon it — that “the wise man foreseeth the evil, 


* The Latin phrase for debt : a curt definition, which many of ‘our rustic ‘commu- 
nities have proved to their cost. 
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and hideth himself’; and the public offence has almost the 
air of a private virtue. 

The flaw in our town democracies, then, seems to run 
just here: that every man who is (justly and fairly, we 
will say) entitled to vote for State or national magistrates 
is by that mere fact empowered, on a mere six months’ resi- 
dence, to legislate on all matters of local interest, including 
the appropriation of taxes painfully assessed, or the pledg- 
ing of the town’s credit (a burden on future unconsenting 
generations) to any object not prohibited by law. Let us 
suppose a case, which may well be an actual one, where a 
clear majority of voters are made up of a floating popula- 
tion representing no taxable property at all. A little turn 
in the tide of prosperity in some local business would 
give every man of them an immediate or apparent interest 
in pledging the town’s credit to the last dollar it would 
bear, to carry out a system of jobs,— the costlier, the better ; 
and, that exhausted, they may migrate once and again, as 
a series of six months’ residences would enable them, to 
repeat the process elsewhere indefinitely. Only the aston- 
ishing vigor of our politica? system, and what there is of 
a prevalent traditional good sense, keeps these little repub- 
lics from the gulf into which the great Republic of France- 
seems ready to plunge with eager strides. 

To sum up briefly. The drift of manufactures and trade 
has been to gather wealth into larger masses and relatively 
fewer hands, and with it to create an increasing class with 
no fixed residence and no visible stake in the general wel- 
fare. The drift of politics has been rapidly to increase the 
power and threaten the predominance of this class. Be- 
tween the two, the middling interest — that is, the smaller 
properties, especially those of fixed homesteads and family 
estates — must lose ground. Great wealth may always be 
trusted to protect itself; and, in a republic, numbers will 
always count for as much as numbers are worth. What 
danger there is threatens those small estates, of homesteads 
and farms, which more than all else together make the 
health and vigor of a commonwealth. Our town democ-_ 
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racies (we may safely assert) have been the one unique and 
characteristic thing in our form of political society. They 
have also, in their vigor, been the one successful thing. In 
view of the changes that are slowly undermining them, it 
may be well to think how that process may possibly be 
checked or stayed. The following remedies have either 
been in a measure tried or else suggested for consideration : 

First, to limit by constitutional provision or by statute 
law the power of towns and cities to pledge their credit 
beyond a given ratio of their wealth. 

Secondly, to set a different qualification for the right of 
voting on appropriations of money from that of voting for 
State offices: say the alternative of a taxable estate of a 
given moderate value or a five years’ residence. 

Thirdly, to create a special constituency for definite speci- 
fied objects, to represent property and intelligence, not num- 
bers. This constituency should include women as well as 
men. 


ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE RISEN CHRIST.* 


It was a violent convulsion, with hardly its like in mod- 
ern history, that rent the colonies from their mother coun- 
try; a very earthquake-wave that wrenched them from 
ancient monarchical moorings and launched them on the 
ill-famed, uncertain, and tempestuous waters of Democracy. 
What, then, more natural than that the colonists, yet bleed- 
ing from wounds both new and old, when they came to 
write a constitution defining their own government, should 
dip the pen in gall of aversion to English institutions? 
That these were indeed studiously struck out from the list 
of approved precedents is plain from the pages of the Fed- 
eralist, but it is equally clear that the fathers, while con- 
sciousiy avoiding, unconsciously reproduced the British 
constitution. The unremittent impacts of ten centuries had 


*The following article has been prepared, by special request, as a sequel to that 
on “ §t. Paul’s Doctrine of the Resurrection,” which appeared in the February num- 
ber of this Review.— Ep1Tor. 
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made them Englishmen: stress of as many years had turned 
them into Americans. Their mental furniture remained 
what it was; the Revolution merely rearranged it. 

A word of might, too, it was, as from heaven, that stopped 
midway in its steepest plunge the Jordan of Saul-Paulus’ 
life, and bade it roll thenceforth, mill-like, right athwart the 
rocky wastes of tradition and ignorance. But, though the 
channel thus divinely cleft was new, the waters were old, 
and in their farthest flood still gave token of what and 
whence they were. The elements of thought in Saul the 
Rabbi and in Paul the Apostle are the same: only their 
disposition has been, as by turn of kaleidoscope, how mar- 
vellously changed ! 

In this paper it is not proposed to examine throughout 
that structure of Pauline ideas determined as by electric 
shock on the way to Damascus. Indeed, the very exist- 
ence of such a structure is in some quarters doubted.* It 
would be perhaps too much to affirm that all the threads 
of Paul’s thought have been caught up into one close-woven 
web, with no loose ends left hanging. Not even the most 
systematic thinker, in the purest and most carefully harmon- 
ized argumentative work, has left no jar or discord in his 
ideas; how much less in a series of occasional letters, 
wherein reason and passion wrestle momently for mastery ! 
But the general logical articulation of Pauline notions it is 
the object of this article, by an examination of one set of 
them, to elucidate. In ascertaining these notions, there 
shall be used in first line only the four acknowledged Epis- 
tles.| True, the weight of critical authority inclines per- 
haps towards the genuineness of Philemon, 1 Thessalonians, 
and Philippians. But it is the very doctrinal poverty of — 
these that keeps the scale trembling. Their meagre contri- 
butions to Christology shall receive attention in second line. 
The Gnostic twins, Colossians and Ephesians, along with 


*The latest English authority (Hatch, in Encyclopedia Britannica) contents him- 
self with a classified inventory of Pauline terms and phrases. Pfleiderer, to be sure, 
is more ambitious, and marshals those ideas in two long arrays; but these he leaves 
facing each other and without mediator. 

+ Galatians ; 1, 2 Corinthians; and Romans, xv., xvi. excepted. 
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Hebrews, merit independent examination, as oe the 
chasm between Paul and John. 

In the four undisputed Epistles, then, we are now to seek 
for Paul’s doctrine of the Risen Christ, which, indeed, is 
nowhere explicitly and systematically set forth, but must 
be constructed out of a number of detached statements. 
Of these, by odds the most formal, expressive, and elabo- 
rate is found in the proem to Romans: “ Paul, bondman of 
Jesus Christ, called as apostle, set apart unto the gospel 
of God, which he has promised afore through his prophets in 
holy scriptures, concerning his Son, who came into being 
from seed of David in manner of flesh, who was constituted 
Son of God with might, in manner of spirit of holiness, 
through resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
This passage declares of Jesus Christ, first, that he came 
into being from seed of David. By seed is here meant 
naught but strict natural descent. Even such a conserva- 
tive as Meyer recognizes as much. The becoming refers not 
to the act of birth; for there the reference to seed of David 
is quite unintelligible, but, as is common, to the whole 
process of generation: hence it is correctly rendered begot- 
ten and born.* The immediate and unavoidable corollary is 
that Joseph was, in the full sense of the word, the father of 
Jesus,—a fact, indeed, implicit throughout the body of all 
the Gospels, apart from which the conduct of his family 
(mother and brothers) in trying to arrest him as insane is 
incomprehensible, and the elaborate genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke are meaningless; a fact, too, which is every- 
where assumed and nowhere rejected in both Old and New 
Testaments, save in a single passage,} on its face the inser- 
tion of the latest recensor of the first Gospel,—a Gospel 
extensively interpolated in ecclesiastico-catholic interest. 


*As Meyer himself observes, the ancient gloss YEVVOLEVOV (begotten) is a cor- 
rect one. Herewith agrees the phrase (Gal. iv. 4) born of woman, a Hebraism (Job 
xiv., 1) to describe human nature; also, every other expression of Paul’s bearing on 
the subject, as (Rom. ix., 5) ** from whom [the Israelites] the Christ, as far as in man 
ner of flesh.” This interpretation holds beyond question, however we may under- 
stand the phrase xard capxa, But, while recognized even by conservative expositors, 
it never receives due prominence at their hands, 

+ For Luke hints, but hardly yet proclaims, a virginal conception. 
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Instead, then, of being relegated to a foot-note or paren- 
thesis, the fact needs to be emphasized in capitals that the 
dogma “born of the virgin Mary” is UNPAULINE, UNAPOS- 
TOLIC, UNCHRISTIAN, UNSCRIPTURAL even; is in truth, a 
first link in the chain of slavery which Catholicism has 
wound around the Christian mind. 

So much is incontestable. It is strengthened and pointed 
by the phrase “in manner of flesh.” This is commonly ren- 
dered in respect to the flesh. But there is no passage in 
which the phrase certainly has this meaning, which in the 
great majority, on the other hand, is simply impossible ; 
while the meaning in manner of flesh, as flesh is or does, is 
possible in all passages, necessary in most. Thus, ‘* walk as 
flesh does” is sense: “ walk in respect to the flesh” is non- 
sense. So, too, in the much debated passage about “ know- 
ing Christ according to flesh,” the rendering “in respect to” 
is untenable, the rendering “im manner of” is virtually con- 
ceded now by Holsten himself.* Accordingly, the first doe- 
trine of Paul as to the Messiah is that he sprang, 
flesh springs, from seed of David. 

The second statement is that he “ was constituted Son of 
God, with might according to spirit of holiness, through resur- 
rection from the dead.” + Once more, “according to spirit 
of holiness” means tn manner of, by working of, ete. “ Spirit 
of holiness” is naught else than holy spirit, the substance 
of God, at least so much of it as was given to the Christ. 
Any other meaning or reference leads surely to absurdity. 
For Paul repeatedly proclaims that “holy spirit” is the 
content of the Lord, the Christ. If, now, spirit of holiness 


*This latter meaning is alone defensible in the passage in hand. For in Gal. 
iy., 23, 29, we find the phrase ‘ begotten «ard capka”’ twice applied to Ishmael : as 
the purely fleshly nature of this last was for Paul out of controversy, the rendering 
“begotten in respect to the flesh ” is impossible ; the alternative rendering “ begotten 
in manner of flesh, as flesh is begotten,’ is accordingly certain. To this ordinary 
sexual amphigonic generation of Ishmael, Paul opposes the rabbinic notion of the 
asexual monogonic generation of Isaac by the promise and visitation of God. 

+ On every phrase might be written a long dissertation. Here let it suffice that 
‘constituted ”’ or its equivalent, and not “ declared to be,’”’ is now admittedly the cor- 
rect reproduction of dpiovévroc, and that this constitution dates from his resurrec- 
tion ; for, however one may turn é&, whether into from or by, or through, or in conse- 
quence of, the point of reckoning from remains the same : he could not be constituted 
by resurrection before resurrection. 4 
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be aught else than holy spirit, and he be constituted Son 
of God by virtue of the former, he cannot be Lord and 
Christ by virtue of the latter; and the declarations of the 
apostle cannot be understood. Moreover, sonship to God, 
while especially, is by no means exclusively, ascribed to 
Christ: he is the “first-born among many brethren,” and 
all believers are declared to be such sons. Now, how does 
God constitute these his sons? By giving them his holy 
spirit. Thus there is the normal and, so far as appears, the 
only way of making sons of God. What, then, is the im- 
port of the whole passage? Jesus, sprung from David in 
natural fashion, after death on the cross was raised from 
the dead by power of God; and, his form-being having been 
filled with spirit of holiness (holy spirit), this old person- 
ality with new content was constituted Son of God, the first- 
born among many brethren, themselves sons of God. 

The question remains, What is raising, what is raised 
from the dead? The answer, in accord with what has been 
sufficiently though not exhaustively set forth in a previous 
article, is that the raising is not from the grave, but from 
hades, the abyss, the abode of the departed. What is raised 
is not the corpse, not the body, but the self, the form-being, 
the ego.* In hades this latter is bodiless, powerless, a 
shade, dead. It was this personality of Jesus that was 
raised from the dead. Along with the raising, it was filled 
with new content, spirit of holiness, and was also embodied 
in light (sé¢c), and thus raised was constituted Son of God, 
clothed with power, and named Lord. 

It is well to note the elements involved in this exposition. 
Aside from the mere construction of the Greek, we make 
use of the notion of the purely human, Davidie descent of 
the Messiah: the same was certainly a part of the rabbinic 
consciousness of Paul; also, the notion of raising from the 
dead as recalling a personality from shadow-land, which 
unquestionably had a place in the general Jewish conscious- 
ness; also, the notion of sonship to God as constituted by 
the presence of his spirit as content of the son’s being,— 
? *See this Review for February, 1887, pp. 125-128, rie 
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the very core of Paul’s Christian consciousness. Our whole 
exposition is a natural construction of the Greek in accord- 
ance with these well-authenticated concepts.* 

Yet, while generally admitted, this view is by no means 
accepted as a final or correct statement of Paul’s Christol- 
ogy, but rather as an accommodation to Petrine views! 
The doctrinal centre of Paulinism is displaced from Romans 
to Corinthians, to the oracle concerning the second Adam: 
“As it is written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul, the last Adam a life-giving spirit. However, not first 
the spiritual, but the animal; then the spiritual. The first 
man from earth, earthy: the second man from heaven.” 
On the basis of this certainly most significant utterance is 
built up the theory that Paul conceived of the Christ as the 
Heavenly Man, pre-existent in heaven, in glory and power, 
which he laid aside on coming into this world. The pre- 
existent Christ, uniting with a human personality (Jesus) 
to form the Messianic personality Jesus Christ, on the eruci- 
fixion of Jesus descended to hades; whence having been 
raised by God, he resumed his original body of light and 
returned in glory and power to heaven. 

That Paul conceived of Christ as Heavenly Man, the 
federal Head of spiritual humanity, just as Adam was fed- 
eral head of animal humanity, is beyond question, for it is 
expressly stated; but that he conceived of this Heavenly 
Man as pre-existent in glory and power is most question- 
able. For it is nowhere expressly stated, neither is it, as 
we shall see, anywhere distinctly implied. On the con- 
trary, in more than one place it is not obscurely disavowed. 
First, it is at variance with the enouncements in Romans, 
as proven and conceded ; secondly, it is disclaimed by the 
very text under consideration, for that explicitly affirms 
priority of the animal man, and denies it of the spiritual. 


* Except the rendering of xarq oupka, Which, however, seems amply warranted, it 
is generally allowed in scientific circles. Holsten, e.g., facile princeps of Pauline 
expounders, pronounces it the sure outcome of any unbiassed exegesis. 

} Holsten, indeed, would turn this decisive opposition by 1eferring the priority 
not to creation, but to historical appearance. That, however, is wholly gratuitous. 
There is nothing in Paul to require or to suggest or to justify such reference. In 
the absence of any forbidding reason, the natural interpretation must hold. 
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Now the date of the first man Adam was given for the 
apostle in Genesis. Between it and the time of the Corin- 
thian letter must fall the becoming, or creation, of the sec- 
ond Man Christ. In consistence with Rom. iv., 4, this 
must coincide with the resurrection. 

But is not the second Man said to be ‘from heaven”? 
Certainly, even as the first is “from earth.” Earth and 
heaven are plainly the sources of the substantive being of 
the twain, and are equivalent simply to flesh and spirit. 
It is only when distorted, then, by wresting first and second 
from their natural meanings that the Corinthian doctrine 
fails to fit unstrained in the Christology outlined in Romans. 
In fact, the whole Pauline cosmology, so grandly outlined 
in Corinthians xv., gains greatly in simplicity and coher- 
ence, when viewed in the light of the later deliverance. 
For the same is essentially a Dualism: of flesh and spirit, 
Adam and Christ. History accordingly falls into two ages. 
Of these, the present evil one is constantly exhibited as 
closed in principle by the death of Jesus, and as actually 
passing away, like a stage scene, to make room for the 
following (1 Cor. vii., 31). But the continuity of history 
is not interrupted. Its form-being is not changed: only the 
content is exchanged. The personality of the believer, as 
of his Head, is the same throughout; but, whereas the con- 
tent was flesh, now it is spirit. 

Again, history is for Paul human history. In both acts 
the actors on the stage are men. The pre-eminence of 
Adam is that he stands at the opening of the first zon, at 
head of the line of men of flesh, stamping their character 
and fixing their fate. His antitype is the Christ, who 
stands at the opening of the second eon, at head of the line 
of men of spirit, stamping their character and fixing their 
fate. These characters are sin and holiness; these fates 
are death and life. It is hard for thought to rest in Dual- 
ism, and so it is that the dualism of Paul resolves itself into 
Monism, by the simple annulment of one term, the first, 
and God is left “all in all.” But scarcely can what comes 
to naught have ever had any stable basis of being. Where- 
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fore, later Paulinists looked upon the whole first eon as in a 
manner unreal, as merely the shadow cast before it of the 
eon to come. It is especially to be noted, however, that 
the dualism of Paul is one of sequence, not of co-existence. 
The world of spirit does not go side by side with that of 
flesh, but follows it, and crowds it off into nothingness. The 
appearance of the Messiah is the signal for the shifting 
of the scene; and in him first of all the transformation is 
completed, to be imitated in all his disciples,—all who are 
to maintain place in the second and eternal act. 

In this very simple melody, it is a most discordant note 
that sounds the co-existence all along of the spirit-man, who 
merely resumes his former condition after a short interlude 
in the flesh. So far from knitting together, this idea dis- 
joints the fabric of the apostle’s thought, and hence can be 
accepted only on compulsion. Where now is such compul- 
sion to be found? In dicta which pronounce Christ the 
image, the sheen (Ja), of God, or God the Head of Christ 
and Christ the Head of Man? Assuredly not; for not one 
of such dicta is even impliedly concerning the pre-existent, 
but all concerning the risen Christ. But is it not said that 
“God sent his Son”? Certainly ; but the manner of that 
sending is at once defined as a “coming into being from 
woman.” The embodied pre-existence of the Son in glory 
and power may be read into, but not read out of, a text 
that thus comments upon itself. Moreover, send is a word 
of very vague import in Biblical usage. God sends hail, 
plagues, which by no means implies their substantial being 
before the sending. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
the Christ-personality is for Paul one and the same through- 
out. Hence, when distinction is not necessary, he uses the 
terms Son of God, Christ, Lord, Jesus, singly or in combina- 
tion, as interchangeable; though in strictness, where regard 
is had to the content of the personality, they are not so. 

But what shall we say of the passage (1 Cor. viii., 6): 
“But for us there is one God, from whom the All (ra. révra) 
and we for Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom the all, yea, we through him”? In some quarters, 
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this is confidently held to teach the prehistoric activity of 
Christ at creation. However, to do so, it must manifestly 
be strained. No creative, but merely administrative, func- 
tion is referred to in the term Lord and the proposition 
through, while the Ali in question is, as elsewhere in Paul, 
the new creation. This spiritual universe is indeed through 
him, and roots and centres in him; but it is new, it begins 
with his resurrection.* 

We come now to the obscure passage (Rom. x., 6, 7): 
“ But the righteousness from faith speaks thus: Say not in 
thy heart, Who will ascend into heaven? (this means, to 
bring Christ down:) or, Who descend into the abyss? (this 
means, to bring Christ up from the dead).” The force of 
this text, both in itself and in its setting, is very hard to 
determine; but such determination is not necessary to our 
purpose. When the utmost is granted, it can only teach 
that the Christ-personality came down from heaven. But 
this is not contested. It is not taught that the personality 
pre-existed there at all, much less embodied, in glory and 
power.. The bringing down from heaven and the bringing 
up from hades are placed side by side. If, as is certain, it 
was the personality that was brought up to be there em- 
bodied in light, naturally it would be the personality that 
was brought down to be embodied in flesh. 

But, in the last resort, our opponents will take shelter in 
their Gibraltar (2 Cor. viii., 9): ‘For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus, that, being rich, he became poor for your 
sakes, that ye through his poverty might become rich.” 
With all confidence, they refer this “being rich” to em- 
bodied pre-existence in glory and power, and this “ becom- 
ing poor” to laying aside a spirit-body and assuming one of 
flesh. If this glorious pre-existence and this renunciation 
were previously and independently established, such an in- 
terpretation might be just and natural; but it is quite an- 
other matter to ground the basis of the interpretation on 
the interpretation itself. The sense of three words (érréyevse 
rhovowe bv) is to be ascertained. The canons alike of exe- 


* For a like use of ra wdvra, see 2 Cor. v., 17. 
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gesis and of common sense require that it be sought first 
of all within the pale of certified Pauline notions: only in 
case that quest prove fruitless must that pale be widened. 
First, then, be it observed that the becoming poor was for 
our sakes (iv iuac). Now there is one, and only one, act 
of Christ’s which anywhere in Paul appears for us, set in 
relation to our salvation; namely, his passion on the cross. 
It is most noteworthy that Paul’s gospel Jegins with the 
crucifixion. That aught before in Christ’s life had any sig- 
nificance for our healing is distinctly not a Pauline idea. 
Everywhere, the grace of Christ is set forth in his death 
wholly and only. Hence, “ becoming poor” and “ poverty ” 
must refer to his sacrificial suffering.* A reference in the 
three words to pre-existent glory is not, then, necessary ; 
neither, on closer scrutiny, is it possible even. For pre- 
mundane glory and its renunciation are, according to their 
own champions, predicable of Christ, but not at all of Jesus. 
The text, however, affirms riches and their abandonment, not 
of Christ, but of Jesus. This criticism is held to be decisive 
against the whole theory of pre-existence. Whatever be 
referred to in the disputed words, it is something that Jesus 
did, whose activity, by general concession, does not reach 
out before his earthly life. And this is not all. Prehistoric 
glory and the surrender of it are not mentioned, else would 
Paul have said, “Ye know the grace of our Lord the 
Christ (Jesus) ”; but there was every reason to mention it, 
if Paul had any such conception. That he does not men- 
tion it is tantamount, then, to a positive disclaimer. 

But some one will ask, How was Jesus, the historic Mes- 
siah, rich? The answer is easy: Rich in Messianic dignity, 
rich in the crown of prophecy woven around his head, rich, 
above all, in his sinless consciousness and in the love of his 
Father,— God. It was with wealth not unlike this that the 
Corinthian saints were themselves already enriched. If 
now the further question be pressed, Why did Paul choose 


*Kloepper perceives this, and consistently says the poverty must inelude the 
cross. But this virtually concedes all that is here maintained; for, if the passion 
must be a part, then it may be the whole, of the poverty. Certainly, its importance 


was at least altogether overshadowing, since it alone elsewhere receives mention at 


the apostle’s hands. 
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such words as ‘rich to express Messiah’s exaltation, and poor 
to express his passion? the answer is at hand, given in 
the context. He is exhorting the disciples to self-sacrifice, in 
the form of liberality, by the example of the self-sacrifice of 
Jesus. To make the cases parallel, and so point the argu- 
ment, it was necessary to conceive of that boundless sacri- 
fice as an act of liberality, as a rich being’s reducing himself 
to beggary. That amazing act of grace admitted of concep- 
tion under various guises, as of the just dying for the unjust, 
the sinless treated as sinful in the sinner’s stead, the rich 
becoming a beggar to enrich the poor. One and all, they 
involve the annulment of an antagonism, the reconciliation 
of a contradiction, through self-sacrificing grace. The pas- 
sage in question, then, admits of interpretation entirely ade- 
quate and satisfactory in terms of authenticated Pauline 
ideas, without the dubious help of the prehistoric man; nay, 
on narrower inspection, the language itself is found to repel 
rather than invite such assistance. 

There remain yet two texts which are peed considered 
together: the one (Rom. viii., 3) teaches that God sent his 
Son in likeness of flesh of sin, and for sin, and so condemned 
sin in the flesh; while the other (2 Cor. v., 21), that God 
made him who knew no sin to be sin for us. The first has 
long been a battle-field of commentary, these maintaining 
that it affirms, those that it denies, the sinfulness of Christ’s 
flesh. Ably as every inch has been contested, it must be 
said that the issue joined has been a wholly false one, at 
least one about which the text has naught to say whatever. 
For it is concerned not at all with the stuff, but only with 
the form, in which the Son was sent.* The vexed locus 
declares, then, naught more nor less than that the Son was 
sent in form of flesh of sin; that is, in human form, as the 
most ancient commentary (Phil. ii., 7) correctly explains it. 
Now, it was quite possible for the Son to be sent in form of 
sinful flesh without being sent in sinful flesh, as it is possi- 


‘Ooiopa is a word not for a substantive, but for a formal notion. The Hebrew 
equivalent, which was doubtless in the mind of Paul, means simply exact form, 
shape. Thus, * Let us make man in our shape’’ (Gen, i., 26), “ What shape will ye 
compare to him”’ (Isa, xi., 18)? It occurs repeatedly in Ezek. i. and x., always mean- 
ing shape, and in x., 21, replacing the expression used in x., 8. . 
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ble for a coin to be in form of a silver dollar without being 
silver. Again, it was equally possible for him to be sent in 
sinful flesh without being sent in its form, as it is possible 
for a coin to be silver without being in form of a silver dol- 
lar. Neither of these possibilities does the text in question 
touch. But it is specially to be noted that the four Greek 
words do not mean sent not in sinful flesh, but in something 
like it (as most would have it), nor yet in something so ex- 
actly like sinful flesh as to be sinful flesh itself (Holsten) : 
they say naught about the substance, but only about the 
form. 

If, now, we ask what was the substance, we must seek the 
answer elsewhere. It cannot be that it was flesh yet not sin- 
ful, for Paul knows no other flesh but the sinful. In his 
thought, sin belongs as inseparably to flesh as extension to 
space or mass to matter. However, that the Christ’s ap- 
pearance was in flesh is not questioned in modern times as 
of old by the Docetz; and that it was flesh of sin is abso- 
lutely required by Paul’s argument. For it is inconceivable 
that God in sacrificing his Son could have condemned sin in 
the flesh, if there have been no sin in that flesh. Hence, 
even if (with Meyer and his school) we should render “in 
something like flesh of sin,” the meaning would be “in some- 
thing not flesh, indeed, but just as sinful.” For the sinful 
ness of the flesh is exclusively the property of it that enters 
into the apostle’s reasoning. A physicist may construct 
(with the hand or the imagination) a model of a mole- 
cule, to illustrate elasticity, degrees of freedom, or harmonic 
motion. He never means that his model is like a molecule 
except so far (say) as elasticity is concerned. Likeness in the 
matter in hand is sufficient, but is also necessary for his 
purpose. The case before us is parallel. Flesh is naught 
in the apostle’s reasoning save as the bearer of sin. The 
sinfulness of the flesh slain on the cross is the very key- 
stone in the arch of Pauline doctrine: withdraw it, and you 
dash the structure into dust. 

But is it herewith implied that the Christ himself was 
sinful, that he knew sin? By no means! For that which 
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knows sin is the consciousness (vic), and this in Christ was 
untouched by sin. So much was implied in the Jewish 
notion of the Messiah, and had in it naught incongruous for 
the mind of Paul. He asseverates of himself, though per- 
haps he meant Hebrew humanity, that without the law and 
until the law he knew no sin, though all the while his flesh 
was flesh of sin; and in Rom. vii., 2, 5, he further avers (if, 
indeed, the verse be genuine) that with his consciousness 
he serves God’s law, but with his flesh sins. 

Lastly, we read in 1 Cor. x., 4, that “they all [Israelites] 
drank from a spiritual attendant rock; and the rock was the 
Christ.” But this verse is quite unintelligible; not even 
Pfleiderer rests on it; it is inconsistent with the context; 
and the verdict of the best criticism pronounces it an old 
but mistaken gloss. At most, since no one knows what it 
means, it can hardly be held to mean anything counter to 
the safe results thus far attained. 

If, now, we inquire for the sources of the Pauline doctrine 
of the Celestial Man, at least a proximate answer may be 
given.. Modern criticism recognizes in Genesis at least two 
accounts of man’s creation (i., 26; ii., 7), but what for our 
thought is a manifest doublet was for the rabbinic mind a 
single story of two entirely different events.* Hence the 
dogma of the second Adam was inevitable for orthodox 
Jewish exegesis. Influence of the first on the last is not 
chronologically impossible, but does not seem very probable, 
at least is not demanded to explain any phenomenon. It 
was quite in the manner of Paul and of a piece with his 
other interpretations of Scripture to treat the account of the 
creation of the Celestial Man as referring by anticipation to 
the resurrection of Christ. What is distinctively Pauline is 
twofold: the above reference, by which the first became 
last and the last first, and the identification of the two unre- 
lated rabbinic ideas,—the Heavenly Man and the Christ. 


*Such methods are still revered by some, as applied to the synoptic doublets. 

+ Holsten, then, would seem to be certainly right in regarding the second clause of 
1 Cor. xv., 45, as a citation, not ad verbum, but ad sensum, of Gen. i., 26. Undoubtedly 
as much is necesssary to the validity of the argument. The notion of the Heavenly 
Man is conspicuous in Philo, who describes it as sealess (ob7 appev ovte YA) but 
also as bodiless (400uarToc), thus at once agreeing and contrasting with Paul. 
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This marked a decided advance upon the Petrine or primi- 
tive evangelic view, but did not sharply antagonize it. If 
one asks, however, Whence could Paul have gotten the 
notion of the prehistoric embodied existence of the man of 
heaven? the reply must be, From the dominant Platonism. 
His thought is, in truth, Platonic, in that it moves in anti- 
thesis; but the contrariety of Heaven and Earth, Spirit and 
Flesh, belonged of right to the Hebrew consciousness, and 
Paul hardly looked beyond its ethical aspect. There is no 
warrant to write him debtor largely to the Academy. This 
latter troubled more and more the flood of Christain thought 
on its way down through the centuries, but not the foun- 
tain of Paulinism gushing impetuous from its native rocks. 

We have seen that the doctrine of the premundane em- 
bodied Christ finds no stable support in any certainly 
Pauline scripture. The doctrine is surely a most singular, 
interesting, and important one. How improbable, then, 
that, if really present to the mind of the scribe, it should 
never have attained unequivocal implied, not to say ex- 
press, statement! how unlikely that at least two formal 
utterances should apparently reject it! The idea, or its 
counterpart, is found elsewhere in the New Testament, as 
in the Fourth Gospel; but there how emphatically, how 
repeatedly, is it asserted! What other cardinal dogma of 
the apostle has he not iterated and reiterated in express 
and varied form? That the second Adam came into being 
at dawn of creation; that through the ages he dwelt in 
heaven, embodied in light, full of glory and power; that all 
this he laid aside to blend his own personality with another, 
that of the earthly man Jesus, thus making the double 
being Christ-Jesus, the historic Messiah,— this surely is a 
most extraordinary series of propositions to swing in the 
air, inference on inference, without firm attachment any- 
where to the admitted Epistles. 

It is from the champion of this theory, Holsten, that the 
writer professes to have learned the most and the best he 
seems to know about Paulinism. Yet, at the first, this 
theory appeared to him a remarkable exploitation of dubious 
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hints; more lately, as ill-timed with the ground-tone of Paul’s 
philosophy; now, at last, as not implied in any Pauline 
enunciation, and not to be reconciled with at least the two 
most deliberate ones. To the discussion of the matter Hol- 
sten has certainly brought some noteworthy preconceptions. 
Thus, he tells us that Christ is the active, Jesus the suffer- 
ing, subject in Messianic work. ‘This in the face of the how 
frequent repetition that Christ was crucified, that he suf- 
fered, that he died! MHolsten lays stress on the “dying of 
Jesus,’ but the same verse continues with ‘the lfe of 
Jesus,” so that neither there nor elsewhere is there any hint 
of the fusion of two personalities into one. No! But one 
personality is spoken of or contemplated by Paul. It had 
two contents, a carnal and a spiritual: these, however, go 
one after the other, not side by side. The like may be said 
of every believer. The process of displacement of the one 
by the other, which was carried out actually by the Christ, 
is carried out symbolically by his disciple in the rite of 
baptism, to be completed in fact at the Advent, at the 
redemption of the body. ‘The dogma Christ the second Man 
is Pauline: that of his premundane glory is Johannine. 
Two generations long the winged word from Tarsus flut- 
tered from mind to mind, until at length, full-fledged, in 


eagle flight it soared to heaven. 
CONRAD MASCOL. 
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OUR PRESENT NEED. 


If we were asked to give our definition of Unitarianism, 
we certainly should not do it in the way that many of our 
friends have done or are proposing to do; that is, by draw- 
ing up a condensed list or framing a compact body of 
opinions in which Unitarians may be held to agree or differ 
with other religious bodies. We should rather turn to 
something, the fresher the better, which shows the life they 
are living now and the things they are trying to do. For 
example, the report just out, of the late Conference at 
Saratoga. In this volume rather than pamphlet, of near 
two hundred and fifty pages, we are more and more struck 
with its quality and: abundance, as an illustration of that 
very thing. In both substance and method, it shows pre- 
cisely what Unitarianism stands for. Its theological attitude 
is amply differenced from the orthodox by Mr. Chadwick’s 
sermon; its Christian position is assetted by Mr. Vance 
Smith; its theism is exhibited in the brilliant cosmical 
view of it given by Mr. Calthrop; its anthropology by Mr. 
Simmons; its look towards science by Mr. Savage; its ideal 
humanities by Mr. Dole; its lines of work — intellectual, 
charitable, missionary — by J. H. Crooker, E. E. Hale, and 
J. L. Jones; its view of the labor question by William 
B. Weeden and Carroll Wright; of the temperance ques- 
tion by Judge Pitman and Dr. Minot; its method of piety 
by Joseph May, Brooke Herford, and 8. C. Beach; the 
function of music in its devotions, by J. V. Blake, H. G. 
Spaulding, W. H. Lyon, and Arthur Foote; and its outside 
work, in numerous directions, in a series of brief reports. 
We note the significance of these topics and names. We 
observe that the names represent every type of opinion or 
sympathy included within our loosely defined boundaries. 
We find not a word of mutual criticism, or antagonism 
among them, from first to last. Further, it is all ineluded 
in a framework of official statement, showing in the most 
detailed way what has been actually done, as well as what 
plans lie open for further doing. And it makes us glad 
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that our word should be spoken, ever so modestly and 
humbly, in the name of a religious body which can give — 
quite incidentally and by the way—such an account of 
itself as that. 

Never on earth had a church such a call and opportunity 
as is offered Unitarianism to-day, in the very nature of its 
constitution and equipment. It is the standing wonder, 
not only of many outside observers, but of those within its 
fold, why it is that its free platform and its untrammelled 
approach to spiritual things have not been more universally 
seized upon and utilized. It is absolutely “spirit and 
truth,” with nothing technical or restrictive in the expres- 
sion to come between it and the individual worshipper. 
Without attempting to match one formalism with another, 
it insists alone that truth and life are “neither here nor 
there,” but always in the spirit. And, if ever a channel 
vas clear-cut for the operation of that same Spirit of God 
throughout the waste places of human thinking and speak- 
ing and acting, it would seem to be here. 

Grant again and again the need of an awakening, of new 
life and larger effectiveness, and it is still only more and 
better of our own kind, and not something of another’s that 
we need. Why, for instance, is the want of a creed or 
ritual or “bishop” ever felt among us? From time to time, 
the demand for these, and things like these, comes to the 
surface. Something more is required; and what else should 
it be but the very appliances by which others around us 
are building up that prosperity which is founded upon 
thoughtlessness and superstition, and which in the begin- 
ning we were set torebuke? We do not think of looking 
within, and asking if we have been true to owr opportunity. 
In reality, our discontent has a far deeper import than we 
imagine. We have forgotten our own infinitely more re- 
sponsible call, our unfettered field, our first-hand and emi- 
nently human possibility of appeal. We have been mourn- 
ing our attenuation of body, forgetting that it is the spirit 
which has been intrusted to us, and the degree in which our 
only legitimate success is dependent upon its realization. 
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We, too, have grown lax, material, and compromising. 
With our own spiritual home full of familiar riches, we 
have come to look over our neighbors’ fences, and sigh for 
their magnificence of structure and amplitude of front. 
Nor is it any wonder that amid such falsity to self we 
have fallen upon distraction and discontent. 

Profoundly dissatisfied with our preaching, as in God’s 
name we ought to be, we have resorted to the cowardly 
alternative of underrating its possibilities as an instrument 
for good. Too often of late we have joined issue with the 
formalists, half unconsciously echoing their appeal,—* Less 
and less of the sermon; more and more of the people in 
prepared responses.” And yet what but preaching has 
ever made or saved any Church, from the days of the 
Fathers down to those of Luther, Whitefield, Robertson, 
Channing, and Parker? What else but preaching has popu- 
larized even those denominations which claim to rely least 
upon the sermon? The work accomplished by Phillips 
Brooks in Boston is a tribute not to the efficacy of forms, 
but to the power of a human voice in direct, spontaneous 
utterance, which has helped to float a service too often 
otherwise without meaning and effect. The prayer-book in 
the hands of the great preacher is no more and no better 
than in those of the merest chancel parrotizer of sounding 
phrases. It is the presence of the consummate pulpit 
genius, unfortunately seldom found in this connection, 
which dignifies and reconciles us to the resource, even while 
we recognize its poverty. We could never so well do with- 
out the repetitions as now, when we have real operation of 
the spirit. It is a wise sanity of indifference on our part, 
which is liable at any moment to become a positive awak- 
ening. 

The same despondency, too, has been expressed in regard 
to our prayers. In the wide-spread doubt of the spirit, 
which sometimes seems to be settling down upon us like 
a paralysis, we question if we had not better go back to the 
plain literary perfections of a book. We feel so sure of 
them,— these manufactured, these elaborated petitions; so 
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uncertain lest our improvisations may offend men’s ears. 
Far more likelihood is there that they may offend that Higher 
Hearing which remains anything else but literary in its 
divine demand. It is just because we are too fatally sure 
of them that these written prayers must ever fail to satisfy 
the need we were delegated to serve. Churches may con- 
quer by this sign as churches; but prayer eternally consists 
in something different, however far short of the ideal we 
may fall. We are here, at least, to stand for the real thing ; 
and on all sides we are warned that for us it can never be 
found by looking in a table of contents. 

If, in presence of this necessity, we confess that we are 
unequal to the situation,—if we are conscious that the 
springs of our earlier inspiration are dry at the fount,— 
there seems little further need of saying anything. 

Surely, we shall never flourish as a weak copy of those 
organizations whose external foundations are far deeper and 
broader than ours can ever hope to be. It is to be doubted 
if Unitarianism can ever excel on the side of outward re- 
sults. It has never dreamed of an organic triumph; and 
having taken its stand on a life principle which is simple, 
human, direct in its expression or nothing, it succeeds or 
fails by a subtler incarnation. If it has lost power to 
quicken in its representatives the consecration and compell- 
ing zeal which alone can keep any religious movement alive, 
it is indeed doomed. Ina measure, it came into existence 
as a relief from the evils of organization ; and, much as it 
may need more effective working machinery, it needs some- 
thing else infinitely more. Too much mechanism might dull 
its finer insistences, even while it added weight and force 
to the coarser engineries of conviction. 

Why, in reality, do we ever fall back upon a ritual? Is it 
not simply the confession of our own inward inadequacy and 
want? We cannot walk, and dare not trust ourselves to go 
alone, so we invite in the convenient support. We find it 
easier to be content with a lower level rather than hold our- 
selves up to a higher. Worst of all, when we give ourselves 
to these makeshifts and expedients, we are teaching our 
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people a false dependence. We are educating the young 
away from the inward resource, the strength and sufficiency 
of the spiritual principle, and into the habit of leaning upon 
some external prop. So natural and insidious is this ten- 
dency to fall back upon something, instead of bringing our- 
self up to the emergency, that we need all the time to fight 
it in the best of men. But when we deliberately range our- 
selves alongside of it, and invite a beginning in this direction, 
we know not how far the forces set in motion may carry us. 
We do know that many people so educated have not been 
easily satisfied in this matter of forms. On the other hand, 
those who have been accustomed to think them necessary, 
and to complain of the coldness of a service without them, 
have been known to feel perfectly at home where the real 
spiritual element has been present to supply the place of 
forms. It is for this spiritual element that any service is 
designed ; and if we will not excuse the clergyman, insisting 
that this is what he is there for, we need not fear that we 
shall be tested by any lower demand. He is there because 
he has this element in his own character and experience, and 
to create out of that equipment and fitness of his own the 
spiritual atmosphere for his people. To say that so many 
do not come up to the standard is to give no reason for 
lowering the ideal. To begin that course of compromise is 
to invite in a process of deterioration whose ultimate results 
one does not like to contemplate. This is precisely what all 
the other churches have done. This is what Christianity 
did when it first crystallized into an institution, after the 
original impulse of Jesus had spent its force. Men could 
no longer rise to the spiritual occasion, and so they fell back 
on the instrument as a saving resource. Again and again 
within the Church has this spirit reacted, asserting that 
men have forgotten the real way which Jesus pointed out. 
Again and again has it been born in Bethlehem, in humble, 
unconventional places of protest and inspiration, to die 
again upon the world’s unending Calvary. Always it comes 
as aman, and dies as an institution. Always it speaks as 
a live and first-hand communication, and, becomes silent 
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amidst the intonations of form. It is only by reason of the 
perpetual coming of the man that the institution has been 
able to survive at all. 

We should hardly be willing to accept a ritual that came 
short of the best, and here the best is not to be expected. 
Rituals are not made in a day or manufactured out of the 
ripened subtilties of reason and criticism. Every great 
ritual is a growth, a product of centuries, the half of whose 
power lies in the age and association. On the whole, a more 
perfect service of form will probably never be devised than 
those in use in the Roman and Anglican communions. 
Nothing, then, would be left us, if we cannot hope to create, 
but to copy,—a step not exactly in keeping with the genius 
of our undertaking. Cold and feeble imitations do but in- 
duce an appetite for more perfect things in their own kind ; 
and it is only when we for the moment forget that there are 
other ways of approach, no less certain to be effective among 
men, that we wish to abandon the other ground of advan- 
tage which belongs especially to us. 

Undoubtedly there is need of more definite and concerted 
action among our liberal churches. Above all is the crea- 
tion of a spirit of zeal and devotion to be desired. The 
work of our congregations may well be strengthened, sys- 
tematized, and amplified. They should get nearer together ; 
they should look more widely abroad beyond the narrow 
circle of home interests, at the same time that they bring 
every local means of efficiency to bear. The awakening of 
the Spirit among themselves would tend more than anything 
else to awaken and convict the world. So much of organi- 
zation we should seek to cultivate. But our bond of union 
should be living, not technical and arbitrary ; organic as life 
is, by reason of a subtile, inward principle, rather than as 
mechanism is, by virtue of its external parts. And, as we 
were in the beginning, so let us still be afraid of the day of 
great things, and anxious to be delivered from the body of 
all deaths. It may be doubted if we are ever to become a 
great Church, but we may be such a vitalizing movement in 
life and religion that no church will be without its testi- 
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mony to the worth of our existence. It is well not to de- 
ceive ourselves here. The task we have undertaken is no 
easy one. The high ideal things are never anything but 
difficult, and the work we were set to do is one more 
arduous than the creation of institutions externally splendid 
and complete. Enough for us to know that it is not im- 
possible to consecrated effort. Shame alone to those who 
because of difficulty accept a lower, doubtful good in place 
of the lofty purpose of their youth! 


Epwarp F. HAYWARD. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


BY PROF. BOROS, OF THE COLLEGE AT KOLOZSVAR, TRANSYLVANIA. 


The dismissal of the first Prince of Little Bulgaria, on 
the 20th of last August, was an insignificant event; yet 
it powerfully stirred all Europe, since it was the signal of 
the reawakening of the Eastern Question. 

What is the Eastern Question? It is the question of the 
partition of the Turkish Empire. All the States of Europe 
would like to share in this rich inheritance; but no one 
dares to begin the work of division. Russia has attempted 
it three times during this century. She did not sueceed,— 
partly on account of the vital energy of the Turkish Empire, 
which has always shown itself strong in time of danger; 
partly on account of the jealousy of the European powers. 
Neither can this question be solved in one day and by one 
act. Like other great political fabrics, so too the Turkish 
will wear away only by a process of slow decay. 

From the Norie Alps to the mouths of the Danube,— 
over a considerable territory, therefore,— we find a mixture 
of various nationalities, which, though of the Slavie race, 
so differ in habits, language, and morals that they can form 
a powerful State neither separately nor in combination. 
They have always needed a Ruler who might keep them in 
control and defend them against one another. After Pyr- 
rhus, this task fell to the hands of Rome; after the decline 
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of Rome and of the eastern Rumelian State, into those of 
the kings of Hungary; from these, again, the Turkish Sul- 
tan seized the territory, and made it a province of his own 
empire. Here in time was formed a group of petty States, 
partly independent, partly dependent in a loose way upon 
the Turkish Empire. Greece, by help of Europe, won its 
independence in 1827; then was formed the minute princi- 
pality of Montenegro in 1832; the struggle of Servia for 
independence was finally successful in 1858; and_ hardly 
more than twenty years ago (1866) the principality of 
Roumania was formed from Rumelia and the Turkish Mol- 
davian provinces. Lastly, the Congress of Berlin estab- 
lished in 1878 the principality of Bulgaria,—the most sig- 
nificant of all, considering her advance in culture and her 
territorial extent. 

Thus the idea of Kossuth, to form upon this territory a 
group or federation of small independent States, has been 
to a certain extent realized by the course of events; but the 
chief need is still lacking,—a tie powerful enough to bind 
them ina single confederation. For want of this, all are 
very weak. Not long ago, in Bulgaria (which, as just said, 
is best qualified of all to form an independent State) the 
Prince was expelled from his throne by a Russian consul ; 
and a Russian general, contrary to all stipulated rights, ex- 
ercises most arbitrary violence in the country. It is a great 
misfortune of these feeble States that in language, in 
national customs, and in culture, they differ almost wholly 
from one another; and so, instead of aiding one another as 
peaceful allies, they are at constant war. Thus, last year, 
we witnessed the unhappy struggle of Servia and Bulgaria. 
Mutual plunder and disturbance, with no common regard 
for rights of property, show the tie of political training 
or advance in social culture. 

Under these circumstances, the territory is convenient 
ground for an ambitious and powerful monarch to train his 
forces and attempt the seizure of any exposed district. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Russia, from the height of her 
power, taking the proud title of Protector of the Christian 
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Faith, looks to this as her highway towards Constantinople. 
At first view, this is quite natural, since it is pagan Turkey 
that keeps its hold on some portions of these countries. It 
would indeed be well for Russia to win her share of that 
rich inheritance as benefactor, and not as conqueror. Thus 
the long-cherished idea of a southern Slavic empire, having 
Constantinople for its capital, would come at length to 
realization. It is just this idea which keeps the short- 
sighted politicians of Europe in constant terror,—temor 
panicus. Is this terror well founded? Are the politicians 
of Europe justified in apprehending danger in the East? 
We think not. 

There are some very important facts, which those who 
see Slavic aggression as so certain do not take into account. 

First of all, they forget to notice that Russia, the northern 
Slavic empire, is already too large for further extension. 
In her present form, she is able to exist only as an absolute 
monarchy; but our age does not favor absolutism, and in 
Russia it is under the incessant assault of constitutionalism 
and liberalism in the form of Nihilism. 

Secondly, they do not consider that a southern Slavie 
empire never had a raison d’étre; that there is not, and 
never has been, a basis for it. Rome, in the height of her 
glory, founded the Eastern Roman Empire on the territory 
of the imaginary Southern Slavonian Empire. With the 
decay of the power of Rome, the Eastern Roman Empire 
began to stagnate, and then mouldered away. Nationalities 
so numerous, all differing in language, culture, traditions, 
_ and aspirations, cannot establish a uniform great State. It 
may perhaps be that under the flag of a confederation this 
might succeed; but it is yet hidden in a distant future. 

To the two factors just mentioned a third, equally impor- 
tant, must be added,~the interest of the other European 
powers. A great southern Slav State, under the rule of 
Russia, crosses in many ways the interests of Germany, and 
still more those of Austro-Hungary. England also must be 
considered ; for, if Russia should succeed in occupying Con- 
stantinople, England would be blocked in her directest route 
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to India, in which case it is very doubtful how she could 
defend herself in Asia against the Russian colossus. 

As for. Hungary, which concerns us at present, she had 
for about five hundred years to follow a policy which re- 
peatedly brought her in contact with the south. On this 
account, her past, as seen from the present, was not in accord 
with her well-defined interests. In order to understand this 
statement, as well as to judge more clearly her present situa- 
tion, we must glance briefly at the history of the country. 

Hungary, before her not quite voluntary matrimony with 
Austria, in the day when she followed an independent Mag- 
yar policy, consumed the best of her vital energy in long 
and constant wars with the Turkish Empire. This she did 
in order to preserve a supremacy over the Danubian and 
Balkan provinces, and to merit the proud title Champion 
of Christendom. The European powers and the Pope, to 
save themselves from Ottoman invasion, more than once 
forced Hungary into war with Turkey; but gave her very 
little help, or none at all, insomuch that Hungary was com- 
pelled to struggle by herself alone. What amount of treas- 
ure and blood is buried on those battle-fields, where, in 
Servia and Bosnia, she fought the Ottomans, sometimes 
victoriously and sometimes with loss! Had she turned all 
that blood and freasure to the promotion of her own inner 
culture and progress, how much stronger and inightier 
would she be now! And this might have been, had she 
tried to live in peace with Turkey. However deeply it 
may touch the Christian feeling or the constitutional preju- 
dice of our readers, we must express the conviction that 
political alliance with Turkey was the clear interest of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 

Behold, the little Transylvania, which from the very first 
was a component part of Hungary, seceded from the mother 
country just on account of the great influences which the 
Ottomans exercised in Hungary. She became a separate 
power in 1548, and, though hardly numbering two millions 
of inhabitants, she maintained herself for one hundred 
and sixty years, keeping up, under the lead of her native 
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princes, the idea of an independent Magyar State,—all 
because of her prudent accommodation with the Turkish 
Empire. 

Without attempting to defend Turkey, or her political or 
religious customs, one thing must be admitted to her credit: 
that she did not interfere at all-with the interior affairs of 
Transylvania. It was during the time of the Turkish pro- 
tectorate that the Reformation got rooted in Transylvania. 
Just then, when all Europe exiled the Anti-trinitarians, 
Transylvania accepted them gladly, and thus gave occasion 
to the foundation, among others, of the Unitarian Church. 
During those one hundred and sixty years, while Transyl- 
vania kept up this relation with Turkey, was her golden 
age of literary and scientific culture. As soon as the Hun- 
garian King, who was also Emperor of Austria, took pos- 
session of Transylvania, in 1692, a decline began, which 
continued, with changing fortunes, till it ended with the 
Revolution of 1848,—or, to say more rightly, with the 
Treaty of 1867. 

Considering these historical facts, as well as the present 
situation of Hungary, one is inclined to say that she did 
not follow a prudent policy during the late Russo-Turkish 
war. <A good opportunity was offered Hungary to assist 
Turkey in resisting Russia’s forward pushing. True, Rus- 
sia gained nothing, while Austria was richly repaid at the 
Berlin Congress for her neutrality by permission to oceupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. But we are inclined to think that 
this territorial expansion was no gain to Austro-Hungary, 
and would be a real loss to her in the future if she were to 
satisfy herself with it, and see, with bound hands, how Rus- 
sia marches on towards the Bosphorus. Considering, more- 
over, the open declaration of the Minister-President of 
Hungary made last year to the Parliament, and affirmed in 
his New Year’s address, it is more than likely that Austro- 
Hungary would not feel herself bound by the Berlin treaty, 


so as to allow other powers to exercise preponderating influ- 
ence in the East.* 


*On this point a very interesting article in the Contemporary Review for Jan- 
uary, 1887, may be read with advantage. 
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In spite of all this, the fact is that Russia does not seem 
intending to abandon her original design. True, since the 
dismissal of the Bulgarian Prince, she has been silent; but 
this means only that the political horizon is not clear enough 
for such an attempt. Her generals and other commissioners 
still continue their childish, undermining game in Bulgaria 
and elsewhere. It is certain that Bulgaria’s last brave act, 
in the expulsion of Russian troops and the execution of sev- 
eral of the criminal conspirators, must have been surprising 
to her. But, however that may be, the trick succeeded in 
one respect,— namely, in frightening Europe. Since Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria left his throne, all Europe is in feverish 
preparation for war. Extraordinary measures are set on 
foot in every State, whether directly concerned or not. The 
new year began with the rumor of a vast European war, 
which would of course bring to the front the Franco-Ger- 
man question also. France makes her preparations unceas- 
ingly; and Prince Bismarck has succeeded in passing a bill 
which secures the control of the army for seven years to 
come, making every citizen a soldier. And Bismarck’s cor- 
dial understanding with the Pope,—has that no bearing on 
this issue? The recent festival of the ninetieth birthday 
of the German Emperor (March 22)— himself sincerely 
desirous of peace — seems to have calmed the general Euro- 
pean situation; but the Eastern Question is and remains 
open still. 

Austro-Hungary, being most immediately interested, both 
by her geographical situation and her ethnographical cir- 
cumstances, is constantly engaged with the question. For 
the current year alone she has made preparations so great 
that she nearly sinks under the weight of her armor. The 
subject of every-day talk is now, usually, an Austro-Hunga- 
rian-Russian war. Strangers, who view things from a great 
distance, go even so far as to settle the results of the war 
to be. 

We do not, however, consider a war at present as either 
reasonable or possible. 

Why,should Russia begin a war? Is it, perhaps, in order 
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to annihilate the remnants of the Turkish Empire, at least 
in Europe? This idea has led the Czar already into three 
wars; and, though usually victorious, Russia has gained no 
advantage worthy of account. It must be added, too, that 
she will not succeed in doing so, on account both of the still 
existing vital energy of Turkey, and of the jealousy of 
European powers. <A preponderating circumstance in de- 
ciding her action is that Germany, Italy, and Austro-Hun- 
gary have just renewed their league; even granting, spite of 
all this, that Russia will not abandon the idea which has 
already cost her such heavy sacrifice. 

It is still less reasonable that Austro-Hungary should 
begin a war. She may, it is true, do it in order to make 
valid her declaration made some time ago in the Parliament, 
that she would not suffer any foreign power to exercise pre- 
ponderating influence in the territories under question. But 
this lofty assertion came too late, since the time was past 
—the last Russo-Turkish war — when it could have been 
made effective. 

How, then, to settle the Eastern Question ? 

The only course, in accord with all civil and national 
rights, would be that these nationalities in the East should 
be formed into small independent principalities, under the 
headship of a Leader, but not of a Ruler. 

To assume this headship, the only competent sovereign 
would be, in accord with both his historical and his vicinal 
rights, the King of Hungary; and this would be a wise 
and beneficial solution. The general peace of Europe would 
gain greatly, if this monarchy would undertake the task 
and could carry it through. : 

But suppose war to break out, what may be expected 
then ? mite 

The course and also the issue of a war would greatly de- 
pend on the attitude of the peoples living in the East, espe- ~ 
cially on that of Turkey. As soon as this point is decided, 
the uncertainty of the war isover. Supposing them to join 
Russia against Austro-Hungary, the position of the latter 
will be full of peril. True, the present action of Bulgaria 
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makes it improbable that she would join Russia, if it should 
depend upon her choice. As for Roumania, she joined and 
aided Russia in the late Russo-Turkish war, rendering her 
great service; but she received no fit compensation for the 
sacrifice. This circumstance, with the nature of her politi- 
cal constitution, makes it doubtful that she would incline 
to another undertaking of that kind. As for Turkey, she 
has been so often deserted by Europe that it would indeed 
be no wonder if, like the first national Prince of Transylva- 
nia, she should say to herself,— 


“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo” ; * 


and as Transylvania joined Turkey, her greatest enemy, so 
Turkey should throw herself into the arms of Russia ! 

In order now to answer the question, What fate would 
befall Transylvania in case Russia should begin a war? we 
must cast a glance upon the circumstances. 

Russia is already too large to admit further extension. 
The territory she occupies, in Europe only, is nearly 5,500,- 
000 square kilometres [something over 2,000,000 square 
miles, considerably more than half the entire territory of 
the United States, including Alaska], and is inhabited by 
upwards of 5,000,000 population. ‘These are enormous 
numbers; and, could the people be made uniform and of 
one accord, not only her neighbors, but all Europe, would 
be in danger of being absorbed. But this is not so. The 
population of Russia consists of at least ten different nation- 
alities. The Russians proper, the ruling race, make up 374 
per cent. of the whole. The others, all of which are alien 
to these, are as follows: Little Russians, 154; White Rus- 
sians, 5; Poles, 64; Finns, 6; Lithuanians, 4; Jews, 34; 
Tartars, 3; Boskirs, 2; Germans, -1 per cent. In order to 
keep all these together, and to protect the Czar from open 
assault, which threatens him every day, a standing army is 
required of 600,000 men. In case of war, the total military 
force of Russia could be increased to 1,600,000. Of these, 
at least one-third would have to be kept in the country, 


if Jove and heaven my just desires deny, 
Hell shall the power of heaven and Jove supply.’’—Dryden. 
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to preserve order. It is, therefore, not likely that Russia 
would begin a war merely to increase her territory. 

But, supposing that she should, Russia is aware that we 
should make very dangerous subjects. Besides, before 
reaching us, she must seize from Austria Galicia and Buko- 
vina, both very important provinces. And, even in this 
case, she would have to communicate with Transylvania 
through Moldavia-Roumania, an independent country. Rus- 
sia does not want cultured and constitutionally governed 
countries. Her aim is to construct an hegemony over those 
countries beside the Danube and on the Balkan Mountains, 
which, according to her opinion, are inhabited by peoples 
related to her, and which, if she should triumph, would at 
once join her. And, indeed, it is not unlikely that some of 
those peoples and countries, which are now hesitating’ what 
to do, and even some which are at present opposed to Rus- 
sia, would willingly join her, if triumphant. 

In that case, if these peoples should support Russia, the 
situation in the East would become really dangerous to 
Hungary, and chiefly to Transylvania. Suppose that Rus- 
-sia should offer them a rich reward for their assistance, they 
would perhaps not hesitate long. In the first place, Rou- 
mania would take up the idea of annexing Transylvania,— 
a scheme which some of the ultra Daco-Roumanian politi- 
cians have long cherished. The Transylvanian Roumanians 
(Wallachians) would-also aid such a movement, since it is 
really they who do not cease to urge their brethren in Rou- 
mania. The Wallachians of Transylvania were settled 
here, on and near the Transylvanian mountains, mostly as 
shepherds and herdsmen, soon after the Magyars occupied 
this country. In the course of time, they drew nearer and 
nearer the rural districts. During the long struggles of the 
Magyars with Turkey and other nations, some of them 
shared in the defence of the country, but never in full pro- 
portion to their numbers. In this way it happened that, 
while whole generations of Magyars remained on the field 
of battle, the Wallachians continually increased. After a 
Turkish war, the Transylvanian Prince would people a good 
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number of villages with them. It was also a Transylvanian 
prince, George Rakoczi the First, who, to promote their 
education, had the Bible translated into their native tongue. 
Accordingly, they were peaceful inhabitants of the country. 
But in the revolution of 1848 they were instigated against 
the Magyars, and committed barbarous slaughters * in their 
own districts. Since then, and especially since Roumania 
gained her independence, their leaders have constructed, in 
idea, a Roumanian empire which should embrace Transyl- ° 
vania also. Our Wallachian compatriots have already pre- 
pared and circulated a map of their imaginary new State. 
Nor, considering the numbers of the several populations 
of Transylvania, are these high ideas of the Wallachians 
quite groundless, supposing the principle that the masses 
shall rule to be accepted. The inhabitants of Transylvania 
are divided according to their nationalities, as follows : — 


MIOSVATHy ss 0 2 3 et ol he 6. 652,200 Saxons,. . 4 ee ie ty) 
Roumanians, .... . . ~ 1,200,400 Tziganes (( Gypsies), a ea ts 80,000 
sgn CRs, fe alccnce Cpe. s. 6 24,000 Armeniz a En We Sick is (eat ee 8.000 

LN St enamel ge eee ee ee oe MSS RAL aes, 9.176: 000 


By the showing of this table, the Roumanians are near 
double the number of the Magyars. But, in a question like’ 
this, statistics are not a safe ground to build upon. First 
of all, to make good the scheme of the Wallachians, the ~ 
agreement of all the non-Magyar nationalities would be 
required. Now the Saxons, a well-educated and_ thrifty 
race, would desire anything rather than the headship of the 
Wallachians. Some of their leaders keep up a connection 
with the Kulturverein in Germany; but, in the main, they 
are contented as Hungarian citizens, having perfect equality 
of rights with the Magyars. The Jews and Armenians are 
good Magyars: the latter, especially, have given up their 
own tongue, and use exclusively the Magyar. In short, 
among the populations of Transylvania, the Wallachian idea 
of union with Roumania finds no favor whatever. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the realization of a Daco-Rou- 
mania, with the annexation of Transylvania, is not to be 
regarded as a likely or desirable future. 


* Accompanied, it is said, with the same ferocities and tortures practised by the 
Indians of our Western plains,— Ep. 
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But let us suppose the worst issue out of the Eastern 
difficulty,— that Russia decides to carry to fulfilment the 
aims of the Wallachians,— what follows then? 

First of all, a fearful war between Austro-Hungary and 
Russia. Transylvania is no longer an independent country. 
Since 1867 she has been fully incorporated with Hungary 
in every respect. Before that time, and always, she was 
a good and faithful sister to Hungary. Since that time she 
is, to use Kossuth’s famous expression, ‘the right arm of 
Hungary.” It is therefore utterly impossible for Hungary 
to leave Transylvania to herself, nor will Austria permit 
any foreign power to endanger the existence of Hungary. 
This is the logical consequence of the relation in which 
they stand to each other under the rule of one sovereign, 
and of the solemn compact made in the Treaty of 1867. 

It is true that the army of Russia is immense, but that 
of Austro-Hungary is proportionately quite as great. In 
case of war the two countries, Austria and Hungary, could 
set on foot within sixteen days a force of eight hundred 
thousand men, which number could be raised to a million, 
even without the seventy-two battalions of “insurgents” 
organized this year. Austro-Hungary has the great advan- 
tage over Russia that at need her whole army can be 
moved upon a single point, since almost none would be 
required to keep order in the country itself. Hungary, it is 
true, has some difficulties with the populations within her 
borders, especially the Croatians; but in a time of danger, 
such as a Russian invasion would be, they too would de- 
fend their country with one accord, or could at any rate 
do nothing against it, having no means thereto. 

To judge from certain articles on Hungary,.to be found 
in foreign periodicals and daily papers, the internal affairs 
of Hungary are anything but peaceful. In the German 
newspapers the Saxons, in those of France, Germany, or 
England, as well as in books published in those countries, 
the Wallachians and Croats tell most shocking tales of 
Magyar tyranny. Unfortunately for their present welfare, 
the Magyars have faithfully carried out the idea of their 
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first kings,—- that the strength of a country consists in the 
union of different peoples, with the understanding that each 
is allowed to cultivate its own language. The Magyars 
were always loyal to the non-Magyars, so much so that 
Magyar kings and princes always kept about them officers 
of every race, and showed them favor in many ways. To 
mention a single instance: in the thirteenth century, a 
colony of Saxons came to Hungary, partly as emigrants. 
King Geyza, the second of the house of Arpads, settled 
them partly in Hungary, partly in Transylvania. In the 
latter country they occupied the most fertile valleys of two 
rivers. ‘They live there to the present day, enjoying privi- 
leges equalled not even by the Magyars, since they were 
allowed to form an independent colony of themselves, to 
elect their own officers from among themselves, to accept no 
one for a judge unless chosen by themselves. Passing over 
other points, we may notice that they had such complete 
disposal of their landed property that the Magyar nobles 
were forbidden to ask of the king the gift of any estate that 
lay within their boundaries. 

The present position of the Saxons is just the same as of 
old. While the Poles of Germany are not only forbidden 
to teach their own language in their schools, but are ex- 
pelled from the country in’ crowds, the Magyar Parliament 
requires only that non-Magyars shall teach the Hungarian 
language also, that they may not be debarred from entering 
into offices of the State. Without further explanation, we 
are justified in saying that whatever the subject nationali- 
ties say and do to the prejudice of Hungary is both false 
and unjust. 

In a year or two it will be just a thousand years that the 
Magyars have been possessors and rulers of this precious 
land. Their past actions we have touched on here and 
there. We may perhaps conclude that such a national life 
has been worth living. But the memory of a glorious past 
is not enough to insure the future. The future, besides the 
past, depends greatly on the present. What is the present 
of Hungary ? 
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Hungary, without the adjoining portions, but including 
Transylvania, is a territory of something over 120,000 square 
miles (one-third larger than the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania together), with 13,561,245 inhabitants. This 
number is divided among the nationalities thus : — 


Magyar, . Sie) ui, fan ly 9 ta, awl fe eae slay se as ed re 
German and Saxon, PRC ere ee ek “ 
SIaviejye Sa a alrite er ah ent ce ag: “ 
Wallach, .3°.4) 0 vs wse Ae gee aay eke Bo On * 
Ruthen (60 0 (005) ge er ah a, eed ects Se ig 
Croat-Servian;) 2 os “bolts © Ge 2 a ee s 
Others, 6s. 2° Me ne Wo oe ce Sore 


It is interesting to know that a considerable number of 
these non-Magyars speak the Magyar language, so that 
nearly sixty per cent. of the inhabitants use that tongue. 
In the towns, as the chief centres of culture, more than 
sixty-two per cent. of the inhabitants are Magyars, and 
more than one-third of the others speak their language. 
During the ten years from 1870 to 1880, the only ten years 
when the country enjoyed constant peace, education made 
great advance, so that at the latter date sixty per cent. of 
the males above seven years of age could read and write, 
and fifty per cent. of the females of the same age,—an 
increase, in both sexes, of nearly one-tenth. 

Statistics of education throw an interesting light upon 
the position of the nationalities {n this country. According 
to the statistics prepared by the Minister of Education for 
the school year 1884-85, there were taught 1,800,731 chil- 
dren. Of these: — 


Magyars, . .... . . . + 911,715, or 50.63 per cent. of the whole. 
Germans, . . . » os w « «. souole “* 15/68 ce 

Slavs; 0! Zi Se eee 262,804 “ 1459 se 
Wallachs, so) 6) 5 les We Seren eke er a Wy = 
Croats, 20 6. 6) sas eh ee BO Bee Ooi es a 
Others; . 503 ©. 2 Sm a oo eee ae ide lee 


It is not less interesting to see how these numbers vary — 
according to the religious sects of the country. Of the 
total number : — 


Roman Catholics, . - « wt, « » « 62.44 perceng 
Greek Catholics (mostly Wallachi: uns), ne Oe eee 52 bod 
Greek Church (mostly W: Beckie si = 'G Lona: See ee 
Lutherans ‘ged Serbep ols a he 5 jaye 0 © Spl leone ne - 
Calvinists, . . TEEPE ee re 
Unitarian; 6 4) “6, 6. 6 ste 8s, ey eee 
Jews, . a ee ee ee Ot 4.54 « 
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To the above it may be added that the number of element- 
ary schools in the country was 16,205. In half of these the 
language of instruction was Magyar; in four and seventeen 
hundredths per cent., German; in seventeen and twenty- 
seven hundredths per cent., Wallach. 

The general culture of the country is constantly advanc- 
ing, as is seen from the great quantity of literary produc- 
tions. In the year 1856, the number of newspapers and 
reviews edited in Hungary did not amount to sixty, all told. 
In the thirty years since, this number has increased to 758. 
Here, again, we must turn to the statistics, in order to show 
how the different nationalities are represented. Of the 758 
newspapers and periodicals there are,— 


Magyar, 516; German, 160; Slav and Croat, 45; Wallach, 27; Italian, 
7; Jewish, 1; French, 2. 


We need hardly say more after the above. The situation 
and future prospects of Hungary may be easily inferred. 
As in the long-gone past, so too in later years the Magyars 
of Hungary have proved themselves worthy of the position 
they have held. Their zeal and vital energy are not ex- 
hausted even now, so that, if they may hope for a peaceful 
future, nothing will hold them from a place among the 
great nations of Europe. 

A few words in conclusion about the Unitarians of Hun- 
gary. They are, as compared with the other religious bodies, 
very few in number, counting only about 60,000 souls. 
This number might be doubled, or raised even higher, if all 
their sympathizers were counted; but actually they are not 
more. Except two or three thousand, all of them are living 
in Transylvania, near the eastern or southern frontier; so 
that, in case of war, they would be reached soon. But of 
course they are not separate from the others, so that their 
danger is the danger of the rest also. Let worst come to 
worst out of the Eastern difficulties, then, no doubt, the 
future of Unitarianism would be in peril; since, if Russia 
were to possess Transylvania, she would hardly deal better 
with them than she does now with the Jews and Poles. 
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Russia knows but one religion, and we cannot expect her 
to make an exception in favor of Unitarianism. 

Were Transylvania to be joined to Roumania, the fate of 
our gospel would be the same. A far higher culture and a 
broader tolerance are required to permit the existence of 
Unitarianism than any of our Eastern neighbors possess. 

The Unitarian Church of Transylvania, in her long his- 
tory of more than three hundred years, has had to undergo 
many and great trials. Often she has seemed near to final 
annihilation; but all those former trials, taken together, 
were not so great as this one would be. History can find 
some explanation of them all; but were this to happen, 
now, in the last part of our century of civilization, no ex- 
planation could be given, nor could it be pardoned to Chris- 
tian Europe, which has owed a heavy debt to free Hungary 
in the past for staying the destructive flood of barbarism. 

Unitarianism is just now in a course of hopeful progress. 
If nothing shall hinder it, the whole of Hungary will enjoy 
the ennobling influence of her pure religious doctrine and 
her right moral principles. We do not mean to say that 
Unitarianism will become the religion of Hungary. The 
churches here are far too well organized to be so easily 
disturbed. But we are bold enough to think that the Uni- 
tarian faith will play the part of leaven. It will leaven the 
lump, and then let men make bread in what shape they 
will. 

The influence of Unitarianism is now exerted chiefly 
through the schools and colleges which the Church sustains. 
Within the last fifteen years, the elementary country schools 
have a little decreased in number, since the poorer congre- 
gations have sought State aid, and thus the general instrue- 
tion there is in the hands of the State. Religious education 
is conducted by our men just as before, so that this cireum- 
stance does not hinder our work at all. According to the 
school statistics for 1884, about three-quarters of the Unita- 
rian children of school age are educated. The rest of them 
are kept away from school chiefly on account of poverty. 
The Consistory is taking strong measures to alter this, 
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The means of communication with others is through a bi- 
monthly periodical, which is acknowledged as good and lib- 
eral by strangers as well as by ourselves. It is now two 
years since a new association was formed for the promotion 
of religious culture, under the name of the first Unitarian 
bishop, Francis David. It is vigorously active, holding its 
sessions in the country and at Kolozsv4r, and publishing 
pamphlets from the pens of first-rate writers. 

The Unitarians, being Magyars from first to last, as sons 
of that nation are joined to it for life and death. One can- 
not be without the other. And we hope that the question 
“to be or not to be” will not be raised in our day. Russia, 
our great enemy, must come to see that, before going abroad 
for the liberation of foreign peoples, she has a great deal to 
mend at home. And our nationalities must soon convince 
themselves that there isno home for them except the home 
of the Magyars; and also that the Magyars, who received 
and defended and liberated them, will be their best and 
only protectors henceforth as well. The native strength 
and inborn loyalty of the Magyar race, as well as the in- 
telligence of these nationalities themselves, will insure to 
Hungary a prosperous future. 

Boros Gyorey. 


Ko.ozsvAr, TRANSYLVANIA, April 3, 1887. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


ONE PHASE OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


Our readers will have noticed, in the article on “ Socialism in 
Germany,” which appeared in May, that Karl Marx starts with 
the assertion that the modern growth of capital dates from the 
sixteenth century; and that, by adding the “surplus value” from 
year to year, it has built up that vast money-despotism which 
now controls not only all processes of industry, but the action 
for war or peace of every civilized State. 

Probably the most ardent opponent of the socialistic schemes 
which have been built upon this view would not care to dispute 
the assertion itself. The modern world in the sixteenth century 
left behind, along with the great ecclesiastical system then sun- 
dered and broken, a condition of society which made both war 
and politics, as well as industry, radically different from any 
we have experience of ‘or can easily understand. Some of the 
antecedents out of which it grew may be made a little clearer 
by a view of Feudal Society which we shall present next month. 
The growth of capital is only one out of many correlated changes 
that began to be visible in that tragic time of revolution. 

3ut, whatever we may think of the changes brought about, 
there are two things, at least, which we should not fail to see: 
first, that the so-called despotism of capital has been essential to 
the, discovery, invention, and mechanical achievement which have 
made the modern world what it is; and, secondly, that it is what 
has made possible the prodigious increase of population that has 
gone along with it,—that is, the existence, in any given year, 
of many millions of human lives. It may not, for example, be 
too much to say that of the hundred millions of the actual popu- 
lation of England, France, and Germany —the three nations 
that have most felt this influence —a full half owe their exist- 
ence to-day to that rigid organization and discipline of industry 
which is the real function of accumulated wealth. 

It is not necessary to dispute whether this increase of numbers 
is or is not to the increase of human welfare; whether existence 
in itself is or is not a boon. Many of us would feel, perhaps, 
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that life is not worth living on the terms on which vast numbers 
find it. There are features in all great cities, there are expe- 
riences in overcrowded countries like India and China, there are 
forebodings as to the near future of the most civilized nations, 
which might suggest a doubt. But the doubt belongs to the 
region of dogma or speculation, not practice. What we have 
to look at is the fact. If the fact is rightly stated or understood, 
it must suggest the gravest considerations to the most passionate 
of revolutionists who is competent to think about it at all. Any 
form of radical reconstruction that has yet been suggested seems, 
in the light of that consideration, to offer this alternative: either 
a bureaucratic despotism at least as stringent and obnoxious as 
that of capital, to keep the existing population alive, to say noth- 
ing of its prospective increase; or else a struggle for existence, 
more or less anarchical, in which scores of millions must be 
quickly exterminated, or else slowly crushed and starved to 
death. In short, as soon as any very radical experiments are 
tried, or a8 soon as any great check comes to that uncomfortable 
process of slow adjustment by which society is always trying, 
instinctively, to make the two ends meet, the question of Popu- 
LATION will be seen to be, what Mr. Mill says it is, the funda- 
mental one, on which all the rest must turn. 

But we do not intend, just now, to go into the discussion of 
a question so persistently evaded or misunderstood as this has 
been by sentimental economists. Especially beeause the hard, 
inexorable, alarmist view of it which goes by the erroneous name 
Malthusian is, in our judgment, a mischievous and a needless 
view. The wealth of a State consists not in houses, lands, and 
gold, but in happy and strong lives of men, women, and children. 
The great growth of population is a testimony of great pros- 
perity in the past, and is a promise of great prosperity in the 
future. It appears to be true, without exception, that where 
population presses vigorously upon the limits of subsistence, 
without coming to the point of actual penury and distress, there 
we find not only the strongest motive to progress, but along with 
it the maximum of intelligence and joy in living, all things con- 
sidered. And this ought to be kept in view, when we allow our 
attention to be called to a matter which surely has its aspects 
that are full of misgiving. 

Some of these aspects are brought before us, harshly and pain- 
fully, in a little volume we met the other day, containing studies 
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of life among the miseries of London.* It would appear, from 
the experiences detailed in this volume, as if the custom of 
boy-and-girl child-marriages, as sanctioned by English law, fer- 
tile in a wretched progeny, were full as productive of misery and 
vice, and as well worth the heeding of the humane, as the form 
in which it is practised in India. Probably the two chief sources 
of misery and destitution, in city life as we actually find it, are 
drunkenness, and the curse of improvidence in this particular 
form,— each seemingly quite voluntary and needless, each seem- 
ing to be a sort of fatality, against which the wise and prudent 
contend in vain. Our little book is not particularly well written, 
and in its just indignation it dwells less than perhaps it might 
on what is remedial and hopeful. But it is very plain-spoken on 
some points which few writers on these matters help us to see 
so clearly. On this one out of its many topics we copy a few 
scattered paragraphs. First, from the testimony of a district 
visitor : — 

In my visits to the poor in the east of London, I am often staggered 
at the blind rashness with which young people have rushed into marriage. 
The people to whom I refer have mostly come from foreign parts 
(although instances of early and imprudent marriages are not rare even 
in England). It is not an uncommon thing to find parents of nineteen 
or twenty arriving here from Russia and Poland with two or three chil- 
dren, and without any means of supporting themselves and their off- 
spring. Herein lies, I hold, the chief cause of that grinding poverty 
with which the Jews as a race are afflicted. 


Again, the writer says: — 


The bottomless rottenness of English cant prefers the fiction of a 
marriage-tie, with the facts of filth and infidelity, to enforced absten- 
tion from undertaking impossible responsibilities, at all events with the 
sanction of the State. It is not too late to place legislative obstacles 
in the way of unions repugnant to a true sense of purity, hostile to 
national interests, and fraught with evil to the living and to generations 
unborn, by demanding from male minors evidence of means before 
undertaking the burden of family life. 


The statistics which are given on this subject, some of them 


* The Problems of a Great City. By Arnold Smith, (London: Remington & Co.) 
The topics treated are: The Whited Wall (a vigorous invective against the hypocri- 
sies of Christian England), The National Debt (é.e., as due to the poor and wretched), 
Sterilization of the Unfit, Emigration, Colonization, Overcrowding, Adulteration, 
Drink, Socialism, the Poor Man’s Budget, the Unemployed, Charities. 
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in tabular form, enforce the warning with strong emphasis. 
Thus : — 


In England, marriage is fixed at the age of fourteen for males and 
‘ twelve for females. The absence of the consent of parents or guardians 
does not invalidate a marriage... . Precocious marriage in the East End 
is prevalent to an extent inconceivable to the prudent mind of the West, 
and is followed by disunion, separation, adultery, and recourse to charity 
or the rates. It is recorded by the Rev. J. W. Horsley that, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six cases of premature marriage which came under his 
notice in Clerkenwell Prison, in one case the husband had been fourteen 
years of age when he abandoned the irresponsible position of bachelor 
life. This young gentleman was subsequently apprehended for trigamy 
when thirty-four. In eleven cases the wife was fourteen years old. In 
two cases the husband, and in twelve the wife, was fifteen. In twelve 
cases the husband, in forty-six the wife, and in three cases both, were six- 
teen.... Half a hundred banns of marriage are gabbled over on Sunday 
morning in some East End churches; and the clergy, not unnaturally, 
feel that the quantity of marriages absolves them from responsibility. 
Wild weather comes but too soon to these silly boys and girls, but the 
evil inflicted on society is greater still. 


A description, with details almost incredible, is given of the 
hideous travesty of the marriage ceremony as performed upon 
a mob of drunkards and vagabonds, in the unseemly enclosure 
which claims to be a parish church; and then the following dis- 
couraging testimony is cited : — 


One thing I have given up all hope of, and that is influencing boys 
and girls to see the folly of premature engagements and unions. These 
have grown too much in the practice of the world they live in. Every 
one in their class marries early, and a large proportion prematurely,— 
that is, while still in their teens. I have talked for hours, days, weeks, 
months, nay, years, to the most sensible and most under my influence in 
other respects, and tried to dissuade them; but allin vain. They listen 
and laugh, and think I am looking at the world through spectacles of my 
own. ‘There is no convincing them; and any change for the better must 
come from without. ... For the present necessity I am persuaded a legal 
limitation is indispensable. We have lately been paternal; let us be 
paternal a step further, to save the youth of England. 


What possible amount of almsgiving, what imaginable social 
overturn, can bring relief where this thing goes on from year 
to year? 

A stranger, spending a few days amid the opulence and sump- 
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tuous pride of London, is most likely far enough from seeing the 
ghastly miseries here described, or from hearing its “ bitter ery.” 
The thought, however, may well occur to him that, but for the 
existence of the great, wealthy, and charitable city, that mass 
of misery would not exist at all, but would have been long ago 
buried in obscure graves, unless the lives that endure it had per- 
ished in germ and never come tobe. It is the greatness, wealth, 
and charity that have drawn together, multiplied, and magnified 
all this wretchedness, and given it the poor boon of a few years’ 
more lease to live. 

This is not a cheerful view to take, perhaps; but it is the need- 
ful set-off to that most dangerous of fallacies, which sees only 
that wealth has its accompanying shadow of poverty, without 
seeing what the statement really means. It is possible, surely, 
to check the direct propagation of disease, pauperism, and vice; 
and, if possible, then it is one of the gravest duties of a civilized 
State. But it is not possible to let them, by our neglect, multiply 
and replenish the earth as they do; and then think to remedy 
the mischief by levelling to their rottenness the defences pain- 
fully built against them. And that, if we will think of it, is 
what a process of destructive levelling always means. Civiliza- 
tion, with its arts and appliances, is a very costly thing. Its law 
of being is unyielding and severe. But weaken the least of its 
outworks, and the misery it harbors is only the more fatal, ines- 
capable, and universal. 


“THE MISSION OF SOVEREIGNS.” 


In 1882, a book was published in Paris by Calmann Lévy that 
attracted a great deal of attention. It was entitled La Mission 
actuelle des Souverains par lun @eux; and, though there was 
no name on the title-page, it was asserted —and, so far as we 
know, the assertion remained uncontradicted — that Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, was the author. This passage occurs in the 
introduction: “My name at present is of no consequence, and 
it will not be divulged, unless there should be an opportunity of 
putting in practice the theory of this work.” 

La Mission actuelle des Souverains is a large octavo of four 
hundred and twenty-seven pages, divided into twelve chapters, 
the first devoted to definitions, and the others covering a great 
deal of ground, as may be judged from their headings: The 
Church before the Popes, The Formation of the Papacy, Revo- 
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lutionary Papacy, Feudality at Rome, The Imperial Popes and 
the Councils, The Diarchy of the Western Empire, Reform in 
the Latin Church, Imperial Reaction of the Popes, Triumph of 
the European Republic, and Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 
The twelfth and last chapter treats of the author’s plan of a 
triple European council, of communes, of States, and of churches, 
of the influence of Christianity as an organized power in the 
social State, of Christianity and Israel, of the Mongols, and of 
the European synarchy and its results, concluding with an elo- 
quent appeal to the reader. 

In the tenth chapter, the author shows that the great idea of 
a tribunal of international arbitration originated with Henry IV. 
of France, aided and abetted by Elizabeth of England. “It 
was,” he says, “ while winning his crown and defending, sword 
in hand, Gallican independence against the combined Machiavel- 
ianism of Rome, Madrid, and Vienna that Henry IV. elaborated 
this scheme with Sully. He worked at it twelve years; while 
Elizabeth, in constant communication, sympathized, examined, 
objected, discussed, and. approved. The dagger of Ravaillac 
stopped the building by killing the royal architect before he had 
earried out his plan. Elizabeth was dead, and her successor was 
reactionary. After having slain the originator of this great idea, 
European conservatism has tried to kill the idea itself by treat- 
ing it as visionary and impracticable. Is it easy to believe that 
these two royal heads, grown gray in the prolonged struggle 
from which they had come forth victorious, should have given 
themselves up for twelve years to mere Utopian fancies ? ” 

After an unsparing arraignment of the unchristian part which 
the Church, so called, has played in European affairs from the 
beginning, and an exposure of the present unrighteous state of 
things, the author proposes his remedy,—the triple European 
council of churches, of States, and communes, entering very care- 
fully into minute details of organization, unfolding, as will be 
seen, the plan of Henry IV., advocated in the time of Louis 
XIV. by the Abbé Saint-Pierre and in our own day by Charles 
Sumner. He ends thus :— 


The government that I propose is a creation, destroying nothing that 
now exists and making sure of constant progress, since it associates all 
in the universal circulation of civilized life. This government is a The- 
ocracy. If the word frightens you, it is because you do not comprehend 
its significance. Read over my definitions of the forms of government, 
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and you will see that politics alone are responsible for the slur cast upon 
religion. Examine what I say in the light of these considerations, and 
commune long with your intellectual and moral consciousness before 
rejecting my conclusions; for it is the social spirit of Christianity, au- 
thenticated by history, that appeals to you by my voice. 


In the chapter of Definitions, he says :— 


The life-blood of a pure theocracy is religion; its method, the uni- 
versal, unceasing cultivation of conscience to keep pace with human 
intelligence; its end, social union and universal peace. The way to 
bring this about is perfect tolerance, respectful reference of all forms of 
worship to a common origin. The safeguard of this form of govern- 
ment is the revelation of Divine perfection in human perfectibility. Edu- 
cation, instruction, initiation, selection of the best, with a view to the 
general good, are its instruments. Before the schism of Irshou, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe were governed by a theocracy, of which the religions 
of Egypt, Palestine, Etruria, Greece, Gaul, Spain, and Great Britain are 
but scattered fragments. This theocracy, clearly indicated in all the 
sacred annals, was founded by the Celtic conqueror, in whose praise were 
sung the Ramayan of Walmiki and the Dionysiacs of Nonnus. Thanks 
to this primitive unity, of which we find everywhere positive traces, we 
read in Damis and Philostratus that Apollonius of Tyana, contem- 
porary of Jesus Christ, fraternized with the priests in all the great 
religious centres of the world, from Gaul to Farther India and the re- 
motest parts of Ethiopia. In our own day, free-masonry, the framework 
and skeleton of a theocracy, is the only institution that bears this stamp 
of universality. 

Moses, initiated into the lore of the Egyptian priesthood, where, since 
the schism of Irshou, a corrupt theocracy had prevailed, found in this 
religious and intellectual ruin a few books treating obscurely of the 
fundamental science of the ancient unity. On this basis, that great man 
founded the Hebrew theocracy, of which Christianity and Islam are the 
religious colonies. No pure theocracy has ever existed in Christendom, 
because Christianity, from the time of Constantine to our day, repre- 
sented by rival churches and subordinated to political forms, has never, 
since it became an established religion, attained the unity that is essen- 
tial to a pure theocracy. Yet the intellectual and moral power of Jesus 
Christ is so essentially theocratic that, in its sway over the individual 
human soul, it constitutes the force that shakes off the demagogue’s 
halter and breaks the tyrant’s chain, rendering alike impossible the re- 
establishment of an absolute Republic or the original form of mon- 
archy. All honor and glory be eternally rendered for this to Jesus 
Christ! But let me hasten to add that this re-establishment of the 
original monarchy, impossible in Christendom, is not impossible else- 
where. The races of Africa and Asia are in a state that invites the old 
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monarchic rule. Not one million, but twenty millions, of men, armed 
and disciplined by Europeans, may be hurled at any moment on Europe 
divided against herself. Taking the old road from Africa across to Spain 
and Italy, this human deluge may overwhelm and sweep away every- 
thing in its path from the Caucasus to the Atlantic. There are two 
theocratic books in the keeping of Tartar tribes that I could name,— 
books from which has emanated, time and again, the terrible inspiration, 
the hot breath of fanaticism, that lets loose the avalanche. One of these 
is quoted by Moses, “the book of the wars of Jehovah,” of which he had 
no doubt studied a copy in the keeping of the Egyptian priests. In this 
connection, we may mention that on certain fans, offered as souvenirs to 
European magnates by dignitaries of the Celestial Empire, this inscrip- 
tion appears: “The Chinese soldiers who take this town are ordered to 
respect the house in which they find this fan.” 

I know [he elsewhere says] that the oppression and suffering in 
Europe seem to many to indicate the need of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, like that of the United States of America; but I know also 
that between the Old World and the New there is a difference as wide 
and as deep as the ocean that separates them. ‘This gulf can only be 
spanned in two ways,— by emigration of Europeans to America, or by 
‘an armed invasion of Europe by Americans. Modern Europe stands 
high on a proud, historic pedestal of a civilization of more than twenty 
centuries,— a grand eleyation, if crowned by the new social state, a fear- 
ful height, if the effort to perpetuate feudal institutions insure her 
downfall. Ethnographically, America, in the beginning Anglo-Saxon, is 
destined to be the confluence of the white, yellow, and black races. 
Historically, it is a flat plain, covered by a political and social alluvium 
in process of formation. 

Our theocratic structure would Jeave the inhabitants of the United 
States at peace to accomplish their manifest destiny, evolving from their 
slaveless Republic an equally abnormal empire without a despotism. 


Speaking of the establishment of royalty in Europe, the author 
says :— 


When in an army, in presence of the enemy, two leaders dispute for 
precedence, thus endangering the common safety, any general of divi- 
sion is praiseworthy who keeps order among his own troops and turns an 
unbroken front to the foe. If there should be no such general, honor to 
the common soldier who shows, under such circumstances, the capacity 
of a leader! In the Middle Ages, these generals, disputing for prece- 
dence, are the pope and the emperor; and the kings are the men who 
could command. They proved their legality, their legitimacy, by the 
iron in their blood and the phosphorus in their brains. May God pre- 
serve kings, in their difficult task, from belief in a legitimacy other than 
this; in any spurious claim invented by the Caesars of the Latin Church, 
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when the Italian thunderbolts of Hildebrand had become as harmless as 
parlor fireworks!... 

Alfred of England stands pre-eminent among these legitimate soy- 
ereigns. “I would have my Englishmen free as the air they breathe.” 
Did he not mean by this that, having judicial power, they should respect 
the law? It is thus, at all events, that England understood and still 
understands him. These words of the wise Alfred are a prophecy of the 
destiny of his country ; and this English Theodoric took care to rest her 
freedom on the base of institutions, memories of Odin and of old north- 
ern liberty,— memories often obliterated since his day, but never quite 
forgotten. 

The treaty of Westphalia was signed in 1648, at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War, a few weeks before the English Charles ascended the 
scaffold in front of Whitehall; and, ever since, Europe has been at the 
mercy of a league of crowned highwaymen. At their robber feasts, 
called Congresses, the domains of the weakest, like Poland and Den- 
mark, have been unscrupulously carved and divided among them. .. . If 
a company should organize a system of railroads, having for its object 
the collision of trains, the destruction of life and property, under the 
pretext of establishing the equilibrium of locomotive power, public in- 
dignation would soon dispose of the concern. And if, to defend their 
scheme, the stockholders should appeal to some exploded theory in re- 
gard to the beneficial effects of steam, the jury, if merciful, would recom- 
mend their being sent to a lunatic asylum. But suppose such a company 
incorporated. Thestokers might be the best of Christians, the engineers 
excellent men, the conductors respectable fathers of. families. The re- 
sult would be none the less absurd and iniquitous, the travellers and 
freight would be just as surely doomed to destruction. Every train 
forced to collide would have no chance of escape except by putting on 
a great head of steam in order that, by acquired momentum, it could 
crush without being crushed. Such are exactly the results of the Con- 
gress of Westphalia; and for more than three hundred years this Sys- 
tem has been at work, devouring the wealth of nations and making 
hideous havoc of human life. 

Since 1648, England and France have been at war sixty-five years out 
of one hundred and twenty-nine. The average number of men killed in 
one century in European wars is twenty millions; that is, since the 
Roman Catholic reaction under Philip II. down to the last Turco-Rus- 
sian campaign, upwards of eighty millions of lives have been sacrificed, 
— the population of an empire like Russia. We all, sovereigns as well 
as peoples, have no worse enemy to contend with than this hypocritical 
league, this so-called balance of power, the armed struggle for life that 
cries out to us, “ Your purse or your territory.” 

One theocratic formula of free-masonry [he says, farther on] is iden- 
tified with the French Revolution. Liberty, equality, fraternity,— these 
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words have been erroneously said to state principles: they only repre- 
sent states of being, conditions. Liberty, for instance. There is noth- 
ing absolutely free but the primordial force. Equality implies frater- 
nity, and fraternity cannot exist without equality. If we are brethren, 
we are the children of a common father. The three principles are to be 
found in so many words in the cosmogony of Moses : Ruah-Elohim, the 
creative spirit; Adam, the universal man ; and Jehovah, God in nature, 
the revelation of the Divine in the universe. These three principles 
exist, but in an inverted order, in the Trinity,— Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,— the Father including (of course) the Mother, or Nature.... 

Thus, born of theocratic ideas, secularized by atheism, the French 
Revolution unwittingly followed in the steps of the papacy, subjugating 
religion to politics; and it owed its formidable power to this religious 
Universality, the hem of whose sacred garment she had unconsciously 
touched. While the popular will was daily acquiring added momentum 
in inverse ratio to the royal energy, the atheistic, anti-social league of 
sovereigns was keeping up in Europe its naturalistic policy. The dic- 
tatorship of this league was in London as formidable as that of Madrid 
under Philip II., equally imperial, though more emporocratic, and all the 
more terrible because, not regarding the Continent as a field of conquest, 
England kept it for her field of carnage. While Fox was sincerely 
applauding the triumphs of the constituent assembly, Pitt watched with 
a Machiavelian expression the throes alike of the French nation and of 
the House of Bourbon. Louis XVI. held but two trumps in his hand,— 
Mirabeau and Lafayette. Death took one, and Marie Antoinette threw 
away the other. Pitt was behind Marie Antoinette. Louis XVI. was 
feeble and inefficient, though a kind, conscientious, and religious man. 
It needed the steely energy of a Louis XI. to contend with the aroused 
force of the popular will. Yet this unfortunate monarch was less the 
victim of his own weakness and hesitancy than of the anti-social, athe- 
istic league of sovereigns. He appeals in vain to the electors of Tréves 
and Mayence, as well as to the Emperor of Austria. In vain he con- 
jures them, even threatens war, to stop them from working his ruin. 
Urged by Pitt, Austria, Prussia, Piedmont, take up arms. Spain and 
Russia threaten France. The King of Sweden, a madman, offers to 
lead this crusade of kings against the people. Pitt rubs his hands. 
The head of Louis XVI. falls; but who beheaded him? The axe of the 
guillotine was-in France ; but the executioner was not the infuriated 
French people, but the anti-social, atheistic league of the European 
cabinets, led on by Pitt. 

Arcola and Rivoli revealed an eagle; and the vulture of the For- 
eign Offics doomed France to the empire, compelling her to belch forth 
her soul at the cannon’s mouth. Dating from the 18th Brumaire, Eu- 
rope had two dictators, one at the head of the kingdom of the sea, and 
the other dreaming of an impossible empire of Charlemagne in the nine- 
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teenth century. But this despot on land proclaimed himself the cham- 
pion of the freedom of the seas. Pitt, touched in his vulnerable point, 
cried out: ‘“ Renounce the- right of search! Never. France would 
regain her navy and her commerce.” “If we were just for a single 
day,” said Lord Chatham, “we should not have a year to live.”... Na- 
poleon exhumed instead of creating. He turned off the steam of the 
popular will, and put himself in the boilerin its place. From that 
moment, emporocratic England was sure of defeating this false Prome- 
theus, who, in the moral darkness that prevailed, had extinguished his 
heaven-enkindled torch, and trampled it under his feet. He who might 
have been the armed Messiah of the nations had proved their Judas. 
He who aimed at becoming a Charlemagne among kings was their 
Brutus on the battle-field, a Georges Dandin in armistice, an accomplice 
and a dupe in negotiations and treaties, never once appearing to have 
dreamed that right and justice could avail in the universal reign of 
trickery and spoliation. He repudiated Josephine, his good angel, to 
espouse an Austrian arch-duchess, as he had repudiated the will of the 
people, his true guiding star, for the ignis fatuus of his personal ambi- 
tion, sacrificing the welfare of trusting France to his dream of a dy- 
nasty. The man of St. Helena will always hold a high place among 
the heroes of the sword; but, as a statesman, there is no comparison 
possible between him and Henry IV. of France. The latter is, indeed, 
the only sovereign who seriously sought (aided, it is true, by Elizabeth 
of England) to enthrone Justice above the nations, to guide them in 
their relations with each other as well as in their internal government,— 
to transform arbitrary rule into international arbitration. 


The book abounds in passages tempting for quotation,— vivid 
sketches of Theodoric, Charles V., Philip II., and Hildebrand, 
original views like that of the Protestant Reformation, which 
the author regards as an emphatic protest against Latin domina- 
tion (Luther, he says, avenges Witikind), interesting bits of 
Spanish history, and evidences of Oriental research ; but we can 
only find place for a few words about Herat, written, of course, 
before 1882, and interesting in the light of more recent events : — 


On the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, Herat, in its fertile oasis, 
in its strategic position, has always been considered by the Asiatic con- 
querors as the key of Afghanistan, as Afghanistan itself has always 
been regarded as the key of the Indies. From the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, Herat had been a sort of feudal dependant of Persia, 
when, in 1837, at the death of the Shah, the ruler of Herat, in common 
with all the other governors of this part of Persia, revolted against Mo- 
hammed Mirza. Remark the distance from Herat to the frontier of the 
English Empire of India, and also to the Russian boundary line, and it 
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is curious to see the rival cabinets of London and St. Petersburg mak- 
ing the most strenuous efforts, almost waging war, to maintain, one the 
cause of an Asiatic despot, the other that of his rebellious subject. I 
will not insult the intelligence of my readers by supposing that they 
believe Nesselrode or Lord Palmerston actuated by an artless enthu- 
siasm for the rights of the Shah of Persia or those of the ruler of 
Herat. It is perfectly evident that both, knowing well the strategical 
importance of the town with the oasis, coveted its possession, and looked 
forward to this result of the underhand warfare they were perpetually 
waging against each other. Mohammed Mirza, Shah of Persia, who 
owed his throne to Russian influence, planned in 1837, in concert with 
the Count Simonitsch, ambassador from St. Petersburg, not only to con- 
quer Herat, but to march on Balkh, and thence along the Oxus into 
China, where a Russian army coming from Orenburg, under the com- 
mand of General Perowski, was to join him in the spring of 1838. The 
real aim of this expedition was evidently the permanent possession by 
Russia of Herat, key of Afghanistan, and of Afghanistan, key of the 
Indies. Did Russia then mean to go to war with Great Britain for the 
possession of the Indies? Not at all. But, in this diplomatic military 
warfare, he who does not advance recedes, and gives his rival the advan- 
tage. Russians and Englishmen are alike condemned by the European 
diplomatic code to this naturalistic, anti-social policy, in which the rights 
of nations are considered only to be presently trampled under foot. In 
such a reckless game, it is useless to look for any evidences of Christian- 
ity, morality, or regard for international right. There is no more re- 
spect shown these things in Europe than in Asia, The cabinets of 
London and St. Petersburg, in their Asiatic-European dealings, keep 
strictly to the rules laid down in the duplex law of cunning and rapine 
that prevails on the continent. Russia and England were not repre- 
sented at the Westphalian Congress, where this two-edged, naturalistic 
policy was forged under the sanction of the papal nuncio Chigi, so that 
the primary responsibility for this iniquitous, legalized struggle for life 
does not devolve upon them. 

There is absolutely no right nor wrong in this incessant, compulsory 

‘struggle; and there has been none since military force and diplomatic 
cunning, two centuries ago, made out the programme of the mutual 
relations of European governments. Thus left a prey to savage in- 
stincts, the different Powers make use of all means of defence, devouring 
so as not to be devoured. In such a position, attacking means simply to 
defend yourself. 

I see no other practical guarantee for Europe but her distribution into 
nationalities, according to the idea of Henry IV.; these divisions, without 
exception, to be sacredly maintained, provided always that their inter- 
national life ceases to flow alone through the channels of war and 
diplomacy. 
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The afflatus [the author says in conclusion] that stirs in myriad ways, 
some of them inscrutable, is irresistible in its power. Neither madness, 
error, iniquity, nor bad faith can arrest the progress of mankind to its 
destined goal, the governmental and social sway of Christianity. Of 
this progress, conservatives and radicals seem alike unconscious; and it 
is ignored by the reactionary as well as the revolutionary element in 
our midst. This volume appeals to all, from the pope to the nihilist. 
Let it make you one in the same tumult of the soul, in the same throb- 
bing of the heart. May it convince you that there is no other way of 
escape from the impending deluge. The light that I unveil has been 
hidden for ages under the bushel of sectarian creeds; but it can illumi- 
nate the world, the priesthood not excepted. If, in the name of History, 
I speak confidently the language of scientific truth to the pope and the 
curate, it is to save their sacred calling, with which so much of our 
modern civilization has become identified. I know what the first effect 
of my words will be upon them, but I fear nothing. I can afford to 
wait. If you ask me how the abuses of liberty can be cured, I answer, 
“ By more liberty still.” 


— 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PAULINE WRITINGS. 


One may well hope that, after more than a century of infinitely 
painstaking and learned special criticism, some positive results 
may have been reached, which we can trust for a clear historie 
view of the apostolic and post-apostolic age; which, in short, 
will give us in tolerably distinct outline, as a chapter in human 
events, an intelligible account of that chief crisis of religious 
history, the growth and establishment of Christianity as a spirit- 
ual power in the world. 

The prodigious mass of the literature of New Testament crit- 
icism may for convenience be roughly taken in three groups: 
first, that whose method is purely or mainly rationalistic, and 
whose results are chiefly negative,— weakening the hold of 
dogma and the belief in supernatural events; second, that whose 
method is mainly speculative (as the mythical hypothesis of 
Strauss), and whose result is the transfer of doctrine to the field 
of metaphysics; third, that whose method is historical, and whose 
results (while the processes are in large part purely negative) 
are in the main positive and constructive. This last is best rep- 
resented in what is known as “the Tibingen School,” whose 
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positions, qualified and modified as they have been, down to a 
very recent date, give us the best starting-point for such a recon- 
struction as we have hinted at, of our conceptions of primitive 
Christianity. 

It is our intention to give, from time to time, a series of studies 
in the line of such an historical reconstruction. This task has 
already been amply, learnedly, and skilfully done in the depart- 
ment of Old Testament criticism,— which, for obvious reasons, 
is in a far more advanced state than that of the New; and, in 
the process of exposition, this Review has in past years fairly 
done its share. There is, as we apprehend, little dissent, in the 
class of minds addressed by its pages, from the general view of 
that field summarized in the abstract of Prof. Kuenen’s latest 
work presented in our number for March of the current year. 
We cannot as yet hope to deal with the later and far more 
important period with equal precision and confidence. We can 
at best offer separate studies, glimpses, and hints: such, for 
example, as that given by a valued contributor in the present 
number, upon “St. Paul’s Doctrine of the Risen Christ.” But these 
separate studies, glimpses, or hints will, as we trust, gradually 
accustom our eyes to the new bearings in the field which they 
embrace; and we do not despair of having, in course of time, a 
connected view, or series of views, which will make our knowl- 
edge of the early development of Christianity —down, say, to 
the end of the second century, when, with Clement and Ter- 
tullian, we find ourselves on firm historical ground —as symmet- 
rical and coherent, if not as complete, as that of the era of the 
Reformation or of English Puritanism. 

The critical school to which we have referred is characterized, 
more than by anything else, by its point of departure. Adjourn- 
ing all literary or speculative discussion respecting the questions 
of interminable controversy raised about the Christian Gospels, 
it starts with what is apparently later, but in fact earlier,— the 
first existing Christian literature of recognized authenticity and 
genuineness, the writings of the Apostle Paul. The chief of 
these, and perhaps all of them, are earlier in date, by some ten 
years, than what would be confidently given by anybody as the 
date of the earliest of the synoptical gospels. Whatever else 
the most conservative or the most radical of critics may think 
about them, “at all events the argument of Galatians, Corinthians, 
and Romans was addressed to the Christian mind not long after 
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the middle of the first century; and these writings certainly 
reflect the beliefs, the disputes, the intellectual conditions of the 
Christian community at that time.” 

It is not our present purpose to follow out the results which 
follow from taking this as the true point of departure, instead of 
that, more or less arbitrary or dogmatic, which has generally 
been taken; but only to emphasize, as sharply as possible, what 
is meant by taking it. Clearly, it is the only point of departure 
that can be safely taken or consistently held, if we aim at such 
an historical reconstruction as we have intimated above. And, 
for our immediate purpose, we shall only attempt to state, in brief 
outline, the grounds and conclusions reached by recent criticism, 
which put the Pauline writings in relief against that “ ecclesias- 
tical tradition” which we have all received and shared in, more 
or less, and which has effectually disguised the true nature of 
the great intellectual and moral revolution it would interpret. 
In doing this we shall avail ourselves, for convenience, of a com- 
pact and readable summary recently published in French,— pre- 
mising that its treatment is too curt, and its method too negative 
and unsympathetic, to make it at all points a quite satisfactory 
text-book of the subject.* 

The “ecclesiastical tradition ” just spoken of rests upon, and is 
in fact first reflected in, the Book of Acts, which, in its second 
and larger portion (beginning with chap. xiii.) suddenly drops 
the other Christian leaders almost wholly out of sight, while it 
follows in some detail the career of Paul down to about the date 
A.D. 63, when he as suddenly disappears, a prisoner on parole 
(apparently) in Rome. Now it is clear to the most, superficial 
reader that the attitude of Paul towards his fellow-apostles is 
quite different, as represented in the Acts, from what we should 
infer if we had only his own writings to inform us. In short, we 
must make our choice between two views, one of which gives him 
out as an obedient disciple, conforming (so far as his strong indi- 
viduality will allow) to the apostolic custom and tradition; and the 
other shows him as an independent thinker, if not, in fact, hostile 
and suspected to the elder Christian community. The Book of 
Acts clearly reflects the former view : the latter is what we should 
infer both from Paul’s own writings, and from the regard had of 
him in the Church a century after his death, as would appear 


* Saint Paul d’ apres la libre critique en France, par V. Courdaveaux, Professeur 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Douai. Paris: Fischbacher, 1886. pp. 149. 
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from passages in the “Clementine writings,” which we may no- 
tice at some later time. Our first business is, accordingly, to elect 
between these views; in other words, to decide on the relative 
value and authority of the Book of Acts. 

Now, regarding this book, we learn that there is very slight 
external evidence as to its date or authorship. It is included, 
indeed, in what we may regard as the earliest New Testa- 
ment canon, that given in the “ Fragment of Muratori,” some- 
where towards the end of the second century. On the other 
hand, its authority seems to have been held lightly, if not wholly 
rejected, at an earlier date, by both Jewish and Gnostic (or 
philosophic) Christians. It is, in form, manifestly not a com posi- 
tion, but a compilation,— “ strange and illogical” some have even 
called it. The larger fragment, that which is mainly a biography 
of Paul, is in good part clear and self-consistent; much of it is in 
the style of an eye-witness, and doubtless authentic. But the 
earlier chapters — even if we set aside the theory that they were 
composed expressly to give prominence to Peter, and so to dis- 
parage the jealously regarded supremacy of Paul —are very sus- 
picious to the modern mind from their fragmentary matter and 
legendary form; they refer loosely and inaccurately, in several 
instances, to the Old Testament as cited in the discourses of 
Peter and of Stephen; and they are wildly wrong in names and 
dates in their allusions to the history of the time,—for example, 
the insurrections of Theudas and Judas (v., 36, 37). However 
these points may be “harmonized” by the critic, they leave no 
doubt as to our choice of authority, when we must decide between 
the Acts and the Epistles.* 

Taking now the Epistles, our first question will be, In which of 
them are we sure that we have the actual words of Paul? For, 
from the nature of the case, his letters were widely scattered ; 
and we have no account when or by whom they were first gath- 
ered into a single collection. Marcion is said (about 150) to 


* The reader who is curious to see for himself the alleged discrepancies may find 
them by examining the following parallels or contrasts: 1, the events following 
Paul’s conversion (Acts ix., 16-26; Gal. i., 15-19); 2, his relations with the other apostles 
(A. ix., 27, xxvi., 20 ; G. i., 18-23) ; 3, in Cyprus, Cilicia, and Syria (A. xiii., 5-13; G.i., 
22, 23) ; 4, his return to Jerusalem (A. xi., 30, xii., 25; G. ii., 1-3) ; 5, motive of his re- 
turn (A, xv.,1,2; @ ii., 2-4); 6, decrees of the Council (A. xv., 7-29; G. ii., 5-10); 
7, Christianity in Rome (A. xxviii., 22; Rom. i., 8, xvi., 19) ; 8, the sending of Timothy 
(A, xix., 32; 1 Cor, iv., 17, xvi., 10) ; 9, the gift of tongues (A. ii., 4-14; 1 Cor. xiii., 10, 
xiv, 13) ; 10, Timothy in the Greek cities (A. xvii., 12, xviii., 5; 1 Thess. iii., 2) ; 11, the 
Thessalonian Christians (A. xvii., 1-4; 1 Thess. i., 9); 12, Paul's afilictions (2 Cor. 
xi., 24, 25), unknown to the Acts; 13, his reproaches of Peter and James (G, ii., 11-14) 
are ignored ; 14, his Epistles, in general, are without mention in the Acts. 
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have held ten of them authentic,— making, in fact, with the Gos- 
pel of Luke, the only writings he accepted as canonical. But 
which were these? and what was Marcion’s ground of admitting 
some and rejecting others? Some of Paul’s writings have been 
lost (see 1 Cor. v., 11; Phil. iii., 18), some were falsely ascribed to 
him during his own life (2 Thess. ii., 2). By general agreement 
of critics, the genuineness of four may be held certain,— namely, 
Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and Romans (taking 
them in the probable order of dates); certain passages, however 
(as Rom. xv., xvi.), being later additions. The general result 
may be stated thus: “The Acts can be held authentic only where 
they are confirmed by the Epistles of Paul; and of these there 
are barely two (Galatians and First Corinthians) whose genuine- 
ness can be affirmed in all parts, since Romans and Second Corin- 
thians contain doubtful portions. First and Second Thessalo- 
nians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon (five of 
which we incline to admit) are received or rejected according 
to each one’s turn of mind. As to the rest (First and Second 
Timothy, Titus, and Hebrews), they are almost universally re- 
jected by independent criticism.” In the view of this author, the 
Christology of Philippians (chap. ii.) is the most suspicious; 
Colossians is probably genuine, in spite of its hints of Gnostic 
views; Ephesians may be taken as “Pauline,” if not strictly 
Paul’s own composition,— quite possibly, an evangelical or circu- 
lar letter to the churches. 

Coming now to style and substance, we find that Paul’s lan- 
guage is “a Greek patois, in the mouth of a man accustomed to 
think in Hebrew; a half-barbarie idiom, employed by one who 
handles it ill, to express ideas he was not born to; his brain, too, 
a chaos, where ideas heap and clash like ice-blocks in a freshet.” 
Compelled to seek a substitute for the popular notion of a con- 
quering Messiah, he finds it in Daniel’s idea of a Resurrection and 
a return of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven. From the 
hour of his conversion Paul, then, is a man “convinced that the 
Messiah, foretold by the prophets, has lived a true human life in 
the person of Jesus, and suffered a true human death in an- 
ticipation of his return in the clouds; who passes the remain- 
der of his life in drawing out the consequences of this belief that 
has come upon a mind so furnished,’—his data, the Pharisaic 
doctrines of predestination and grace; his method, the torturing 
of Bible-texts into predictions of a Messiah such as he has con- 
ceived. Z 
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As to his instruction in the Christian faith, the account in 
Acts, which brings him to Jerusalem to learn of the apostles, is 
contradicted by his own express words (in Gal. i., 11-20). He 
constantly claims a direct and personal revelation (see 1 Cor. ii., 
10, 18, 16; 2 Cor. iii., 1-7, iv., 6, xit., 7; Eph. iii, 1-4; 1 -Thess. 
iv., 15); his testimony as to the Lord’s Supper he has “ received 
from the Lord” (1 Cor. xi., 23); he knows Christ only as risen, 
never referring to the incidents of his ministry, which might be 
learned from others, but dogmatizing on his mission; building a 
system that proceeds from personal data, and “is only the prod- 
uct of his painful efforts to attain self-satisfaction”; finding 
peace (as Pascal did) “only in the sacrifice of reason to faith.” 
He knows no Trinity, though he did more than any other, by 
divinizing Christ, to prepare for the church-doctrine: thus “he 
fathers the idea, if he does not formulate it.” The gradual 
change from his earlier opinion— which was more sharply dog- 
matic, and savored of the Messianic tradition—towards the 
more revering and mystical conception of the Christ in the later 
Epistles, is very marked. Most characteristic of his religious 
theory is his labored doctrine of predestination, original sin, free 
grace, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. 

In constructing his doctrinal scheme, Paul may be called “the 
first Catholic theologian.” The central point of this system “ is 
not the trinity, the eucharist, or original sin; it is arbitrary elec- 
tion, areal Nessus’ shirt which cannot be thrown off.” The sys- 
tem “is a chaos, which nevertheless interests us as his, because 
we feel in it his own pain and struggle, in which he wrestles, like 
the fabled Titan, to throw off a crushing weight. The Church 
has adopted and kept it,— softening it on one hand, by append- 
ing the hostile view of James on the merit of works; straining 
it on the other, by rejecting the final reconciliation of all man- 
kind with God. The soul and life have disappeared with the 
personal struggle of the thinker; we have before us only a mass 
of mutual contradictions, whose interest is lost when the life 
is taken out of them. Paul was aman; the dogmas which the 
Church has taken from him are but a mass of solemn nonsense, 
which she covers with the fine name of mysteries, without preju- 
dice to those she has added on her own authority.” 

If now we look back upon the summary here given, we shall 
be apt to find in it something of the self-satisfied confidence 
which is charged as a quality of French criticism, and something 
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of the easy content with a superficial view which is charged as 
a trait of French philosophy. We do not affirm either of these 
charges. As to the small modicum of genuine material the 
writer is willing to leave us, we accept it with a feeling that 
there is even an advantage in its being so small. What we want 
is to be reasonably sure that we have the real thing. It is of 
little consequence, as to the doubtful Epistles, whether they were 
written by Paul himself or by “another man of the same name,” 
so long as they are in the line of sequence with his thought, 
later developments of his system. From the point of view not 
of personal inspiration, but of historical unfolding, the so-called 
negative results of criticism are of small account, while we retain 
a nucleus of accepted fact sufficient to trace the main lines of our 
inquiry: these once fixed, all the rest will quickly take their 
right place and value. 

Another thing we notice,— that the two poles (so to speak) of 
the Pauline system are to be found in Galatians, which contains 
what we may call the critical side of that system, and Romans, 
which contains the constructive side. One is his defence against 
the prejudice and hostility of the earlier, cruder view: the other 
is his doctrine of salvation, or deliverance, as a fact in the spirit- 
ual history of the believer. As to both of these, we note a cer- 
tain defect (apart from its necessary brevity) in the work under 
review. 

The former concerns the underlying motive of Paul’s depart- 
ure from the earlier, or Messianic, form of faith as held by the 
original disciples. As to this, it is no doubt true to say that his 
early training was different from theirs,— cosmopolitan in the 
school of Tarsus, learned and rabbinical in the school of Gama- 
liel,— so that he was intellectually compelled to take the wider 
view. All this is true, and it may be followed out (as here) 
into very instructive detail. But it is sometimes spoken of as if 
it turned on one thing, the point of “circumcision”; as if the 
inconvenience of submitting to a surgical operation as a prelim- 
inary to conversion and acceptance were all that was in Paul’s 
thought. (He can even afford somewhat coarsely (Gal. v., 12) 
to have his acrid little joke about it.) The difference was, in 
truth, more fundamental: it was that Paul was, first and fore- 
most, A RomMAN cITIzEN, and could not possibly, without forfeit- 
ing that privilege, take up with the Messianic view of his fellow- 
believers. That view appears, indeed, in a very crude form in 
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Thessalonians —which may or may not have been written by 
Paul—in the form of a second coming “in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that knew not God.” But, even if this 
was the earlier phase of his belief, it quickly gave place to that 
doctrine of rng r1sreN Curtst set forth in the foregoing article 
referred to. As a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37), appealing to 
the emperor’s protection (id. xxv., 10), and holding that “the 
powers that be [the Roman dominion] are ordained of God” 
(Rom xiii. 1), he could not, like the earlier disciples, look for a 
national deliverance. He necessarily, therefore, regarded him- 
self as free from the Jewish Law, which they hitherto acknowl- 
edged; and, accepting Jesus as Messiah, regarded him, in rela- 
tion to his work of deliverance, essentially as a SAVIOUR FROM 
SIN. 

The other point concerns the power and efticacy of Paul’s pecul- 
iar gospel. This it is too common to treat—as, indeed, we find it 
here —as if it turned wholly, or mainly, on his dogmatic scheme. 
That scheme, it is true, is crude and incoherent enough if we look 
at it as this writer does, as a system of rational opinion, or even as 
the outgrowth of the mental turmoil and moral unrest in which 
Paul found himself. But we must not put too much stress upon 
that. Even the doctrines of predestination, election, and salva- 
tion by faith — which were the pivot, in the sixteenth century, of 
the most terrific religious struggle known to history —made but 
little noise in that earlier time, and were, indeed, practically 
pushed aside by the stress of quite another order of controversy. 
The “ Clementines” seem to show the very process by which they 
were thrust into the shadow from which they scarcely emerged 
until evoked by the kindred genius of St. Augustine. The real 
dominance of Paul was—if we may word it so—not from the 
content but the quality of his faith. His conviction, when once 
formed, was temperamental, passionate. In a sense that only 
belongs to that order of moral genius which makes men leaders, 
he gave his 11rE to the cause he pleaded for in a sense widely 
different from that of the other Christian leaders, because he had 
a larger intellectual life to give, and because of the temperature 
at which his mind worked. All we know of the others suggests 
something — very loyal and faithful, but perfunctory and cool by 
comparison, in what they did; and nothing is recorded of any of 
them which suggests any parallel to the scene of the leave-taking 
at Miletus (Acts xx., 36), or the fervor of personal affection that 
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breathes in Philippians — which, if not first-hand from Paul, is at 
least good evidence of the very earliest tradition regarding him. . 

We might add something more of what we may call the psy- 
chology of Paul,— his doctrine of faith won through struggle, and 
of inspiration as an experience of the soul. This, however, we 
hope soon to present in sequel to the studies already given of the 
Pauline doctrine, in a paper by the same hand. We might, too, 
have a word to say on those “infirmities” which he so dwelt on 
in his own experience, and which doubtless put their stamp upon 
his work. “But these personal traits fade in the perspective of 
time; and we remember only the strong, brave, ardent, tender- 
hearted man, whose very faults of temperament were a sort of 
goad in the work he had todo. We remember only that that 
eager and many-sided mind has done for us the necessary task of 
transforming the Galilean idyl, the tragedy at Jerusalem, the 
narrow Messianic hope, from a local tradition to an imperishable 
possession of mankind.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


For some time past there has been a slowly gathering consent 
of many readers and critics that the writer whose name we have 
given stands at the head of recent English novelists, holding the 
rank which, during the last half-century, has been conceded to 
Thackeray and George Eliot alone. Nay, an admirer in the 
Fortnightly Review (who writes under the caption, “Our Noble 
Selves”) challenges the reading world with the assertion, which 
he says nobody will dispute, that Lichard Feverel ranks as the 
first novel of the century, Scott’s and all the rest included. So 
energetic an assertion claims of the critic a certain respect, even 
if not a sudden assent. It is at least the note of a demand upon 
the sources of supply, which is met in this case by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Meredith’s selected (not complete) works of fiction 
in nine handsome volumes; and these are reissued, apparently 
from the same plates, by a Boston house.* 


* George Meredith’s Works: Diana of the Crossways; Evan Harrington; The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel; The Adventures of Harry Richmond ; Sandra Belloni, originally 
Emilia in England; Vittoria; Rhoda Fleming; Beauchamp’s Career; The Egoist. 
(Each novel complete in one volume. Price $2.00. We understand that there are, 


besides, several earlier tales and poems, and that this series represents the deliberate 
revision and selection of the author himself.) Boston: Roberts Brothers, = 
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The first thing that occurs to the modest critic is that it is no 
small task to revise, confute, or reaffirm a judgment so assured, 
if not so arrogant. Each volume, as we figure it, is nearly or 
quite one-seventh longer than Scott's Antiqguary, which we may 
hold to be the type of a story grown to perfect stature. Besides, 
instead of being loose, fluent, and discursive, as in most writings 
of that bulk, the style is singularly condensed, epigrammatic, 
even enigmatic, curt, and abrupt. Its most marked quality, in- 
deed, is an exaggerated intellectuality, which makes it anything 
but easy reading, though there are passages of singular beauty 
and power, which well repay the rereading and study it takes to 
comprehend them. Each sentence must needs contain not a fact 
only, but a thought; not a thought only, but an epigram. Each 
response of dialogue must be a repartee or a flash of wit. And 
so one finds himself reading it with the sort of mental effort, and 
the frequent turning back to make himself sure of his ground, 
that he has in reading a foreign torigue,—a dialogue in Greek, 
for instance.’ This style is so fixed, andso much matter of course, 
that the books may almost be said to be written im dialect. And 
this we take to be one reason of their delight and charm. We 
need only remind the reader how the effort we speak of, in read- 
ing his foreign author, gives just the tonic he needs for a proper 
relish. When plain English fails to provoke an appetite, the 
dialect touches the jaded palate in the right spot. 

Again, the reader of these tales quickly finds that the course 
of narrative never does run smooth. Meredith is no raconteur, 
as Trollope, for example, so eminently is. The story gets along 
as best it can, through a tangle of dialogue, digression, retro- 
gression, and intellectual surprises, and is no way to be easily 
taken — as it is with many novelists — by a series of “leaps and 
bounds.” To skip seems easy, and one finds no small tempta- 
tion to it; but he is sure to skip a vital part. If he is to 
come to his journey’s end, he must travel the road the author 
chooses, and pay full fare: a “pass,” to save toil or toll, is not 
legal on this highway. The story, it is true, seems often not 
worth the price one must pay; it drags and is tedious; it is 
little enlivened by vivacity of incident, or —with but one excep- 
tion among those we have read—by heroism and adventure. 
Its business is the exhibition and development of character, or 
of a group of characters; and this is done by a painful precision 
of analysis exceeding what we find in Romola or Middlemarch, 
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without the buoyancy and relief which those give in their domi- 
nating ethical motive. The motive in Meredith may indeed be 
also called ethical; but the tone is, in comparison, critical, un- 
sympathetic, and hard. And while—as in Richard Feverel, 
Diana, and eminently in Beauchamp —a moral thesis may be 
said to be set before the reader, and worked out to show how 
character, after all, means destiny and how (as Horace says) 
theory cannot drive out nature with a pitchfork without fatal 
results,— still the whole effect, as we feel it to be, is less dramatic 
than didactic, less a thing of human sympathy than of intel- 
lectual discernment. That, with this qualification, it is keen, 
vigorous, and wholesome in the main, is what we wish the reader 
expressly to understand. 

In the substance of the story, too, the reader ought to know 
what he may and what he may not expect to find. He will not 
find, for example, the fluent cheerful narrative, the kindly ob- 
servant eye, the warm human sympathy with common things, 
along with the instinct quick to love and admire humble and 
domestic traits of goodness, which have justly put Mrs. Oliphant’s 
name high in the list of favorite authors. He will not find 
the quiet humor, the quick, quaint realistic touch, the hopeful 
optimism relieving the pitiful and homely tragedies of common 
life, the sentiment of a semi-socialism making the hand as bold 
as the heart is tender in dealing with misery and wrong among 
the poor, which with Walter Besant give a singular charm to 
The Children of Gibeon and All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
We mention these two authors, because, like Mr. Meredith, 
they keep near the track of common life, and near the average 
levels of human character: they do not, any more than he, deal 
with adventurous romanticism or the flights of ideality. And 
what shall we say of the rest,— whose name, indeed, is legion, for 
they are many? Blackmore, perhaps the best, is but homo unius 
libri, his Lorna Doone having never yet found a mate worthy 
of her; Hardy being but a crude daubster in the art of Which 
Meredith is consummate master; Black, too bright gaudy, effu- 
sive, and careless to invite or bear comparison; Clark Russell, 
admirable as he is, deals too much in take-your-breath-away out- 
door adventure; Rider Haggard is not to be spoken of with 
patience by a sober critic; and so we might go on with the 
lengthening list. The comparison is not to the disparagement 
of the one or the glory of the other, but only to mark the differ- 
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ence of kind. The reader of warmer fancy and quicker human 
sympathy is repelled at first by the almost caustic temper, the 
cool dispassionate analysis, and a certain hard remorseless way 
in which the logic of the story works itself out, long before he 
yields to the subtle charm of style or accepts the deeper wis- 
dom. The bright eager boy Richard, as passionate in his affec- 
tions as in his faults, is victim of a well-meant theory,— conscien- 
tiously, lovingly, and clumsily administered,— and comes to his 
death by a duel with a rake over that rake’s mistress, while de- 
votedly loving his own young wife and child. The brilliantly 
gifted Diana, misled by a single error, plays for years the part 
of a literary adventuress, with swift and reckless grace skimming 
close to the edge of a horrible precipice from which she is twice 
held back by barest accident from plunging over into a horror of 
ruin, and is saved at length, not by inward grace, but outward ac- 
cident, to reward the patient love of the one strong and upright 
man her life has known. Compare her, for example, with the 
most striking, strong, and calmly noble of heroines of English 
fiction in common life,— Catherine Vernon in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Hester,—and the comparison is all in favor of the latter. Nevil 
Beauchamp, the young naval hero, without fear and without 
reproach, is thwarted from step to step by the meanest jealousy, 
travestying every feature of his genuine nobleness (noble-hearted, 
in truth, but he is wrong-headed), and at last, to illustrate the 
dismalest irony of the fate that waits on human effort, gives 
away his priceless life to save a drowning truant boy. This is 
what we have in exchange for Beauchamp! It was not uttered, 
but it was visible in the blank stare at one another of the two 
men who loved him, after they had examined the insignificant 
bit of mud-bank life remaining in the world in the place of 
him. So the book concludes the account of the one stainless 
hero of the series whom our hearts delight to honor. 

A marked quality of Mr. Meredith’s power, and a severe test 
of it, is found in the way he groups his characters for the study 
of their mutual attractions, influences, and repulsions,— a “ prob- 
lem of three bodies,” or of many bodies, in mental physics, in 
which his keen intelligence delights. It is to be observed of 
these that they are not natural groups: indeed, the avoidance of 
domestic and family life, in its familiar forms, and even of the 
ordinary walks of business or pleasure, is very marked in such of 
his stories as we have read. There are no children, no every- 
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day friends. The groups are artificially brought together, me- 
chanically we might almost say, for play of contrasts and pur- 
poses of analytic study. Sir Austin Feverel, in his early wid- 
owhood, gathers into his hospitable halls a most preposterous 
“happy family” of relatives (a conceit far inferior, in design and 
carrying out, to Catherine Vernon’s “Vernonry”), who would 
have driven him distracted in six months,— particularly the 
odious Epicurean-cynic, Adrian Harley, who is put up with, it 
would seem, purely that, as the evil genius of the household, he 
should spoil the baronet’s admirable intentions and ruin his brill- 
iant, passionate, darling boy; while, along with some pedantry 
and awkwardness in the handling, one cannot fail to admire the 
subtle and tragic power with which the plot is developed to its 
evilend. One of the very best of these groups is certainly that 
in Hvan Harrington. A fine-gentleman tailor, Melchisedec 
Harrington, dics bankrupt, leaving a wife of stern integrity and 
admirable force of character, with three married daughters and 
a son, who has the thorough training and qualities of a real gen- 
tleman. The youngest of the sisters, who has wedded a Portu- 
guese count, who abhors the unescapable thought that she is born 
of that most conventionally despised of callings, who is resolved 
that her young brother, petted and admired, shall shine in high 
life, at least with the reflected glory of her title, and who carries 
out her little scheme with an audacity and a brilliancy at once 
admirable and contemptible, is one of the most capitally devel- 
oped characters in fictiof§’— down to her patronizing piety when 
she figures at last as a Roman pervert. The author is not quite 
free of the snobbery he has so handsomely shown up; for he 
thinks it necessary, after giving his hero an honest trade and an 
honorable resolution of earning back the independence forfeited 
by his father’s debts, to exchange these for the bright conven- 
tional prize of virtue, a rich, loving, and beautiful heiress,—a 
destiny in the great world of English high life quite worthy of a 
plot of Anthony Trollope’s. These matters are, to be sure, inci- 
dental ; the characteristic and essential is that the group, seem- 
ingly, is put together artificially, for the sake of the plot, and does 
not fall together naturally, by play of character and cireum- 
stance. 

It is understood, and may easily be believed, that these stories 
have been written, and revised, if not rewritten, with extreme 
elaboration, They came to light slowly and at long intervals. 
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They represent the careful and conscientious study of many 
years. They have come slowly to the honestly won and ex- 
traordinary recognition they have at length received. They are, 
be it said to their praise, as far as possible from the ordinary 
sentimental, passionate, romantic, or sensational novel. They 
have not that weary and misleading mark of brilliant effort, 
overloading of description. Singularly effective touches of out- 
ward nature or human nature, here and there, and a certain rude 
realism (reminding us now and then of Hardy, but without his 
crudity and straining), running to unpleasant coarseness in several 
passages of J evere/, serve as background, rarely as substance. 
One bit of description we must quote. Nevil Beauchamp has 
sailed out from Venice at night with his young friends Renée 
and her brother, and this is what he sees as dawn is com- 
ing on: — 

He was awakened by light on his eyelids, and, starting up, beheld 
the many pinnacles of gray and red rocks and shadowy, high, white 
regions at the head of the gulf waiting for the sun; and the sun struck 
them. One by one they came out in crimson flame, till the vivid host 
appeared to have stepped forward. The shadows on the snow-fields 
deepened to purple below an irradiation of rose and pink and dazzling 
silver. There, of all the world, you might imagine Gods to sit. A crowd 
of mountains endless in range, erect or flowing, shattered and arid, or 
leaning in smooth lustre, hangs above the gulf. The mountains are 
sovereign Alps, and the sea is beneath them. ‘The whole gigantic body 
keeps the sea, as with a hand, to right and left. 


We have restrained a natural impulse to put half of this 
superb description in italics. In William Black it would have 
spread over half a dozen gorgeous pages. Victor Hugo would 
have daubed it over a canvas of twenty at least. We let it 
stand as it is,— unique, single, and alone,—adding, however, a 
few specimens of the hard brilliancy we have spoken of, which 
will serve better than analysis to tell what we mean : — 


As soon as the mind attempts to think independently, it is like a 
kite with the cord cut, and performs a series of darts and frisks that 
have the look of wildest liberty till you see it fall flat to earth. 


The world imagines those to be at our nature’s depths who are 
impudent enough to expose its muddy shallows. 

A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer shipwreck; but an 
unfettered purpose, that moulds circumstances as they arise, masters us, 
and is terrible. Character melts to it, like metal in the steady furnace. 
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The State that makes it a vital principle to concern itself with the 
helpless poor meets instead of waiting 08 Democracy, which is a perilous 
flood but when it is dammed. 


We might go on indefinitely with pages of this keen, apho- 
ristic, and epigrammatic remark; for the characters, according 
to their measure, all talk in it, or at least aspire towards it. 
Diana, lovely hostess of the Crossways, has inherited the gift 
from an Irish father; and it sparkles in her talk — fluent, perpet- 
ual, and spontaneous — like the phosphorescence in a ship’s wake. 
The hint of it which we have given justifies, we hope, what has 
been said, both of the intellectuality of the style and of the other 
qualities that are winning to these books their way to a wide, if 
not a rapid, popularity. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. By George T. Ladd, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Yale University. pp. xii, 696. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In this “treatise of the activities and nature of the mind from the 
physical and experimental point of view,” Prof. Ladd has shown himself 
a worthy disciple of Lotze, whose Outlines he has lately been translating. 
Lotze’s great principle of the universality of mechanism in the universe, 
but a mechanism always subordinated to moral and spiritual values, has 
probably not yet received a more thorough adhesion and a more com- 
plete justification in any single sphere of thought than Prof. Ladd has 
here given it, in this able and substantial work. He proposes “to set 
forth the assured or alleged results of Physiological Psychology,” and to 
do this “at every step with such degree of assurance as belongs to the 
evidence hitherto attainable upon the particular subject discussed. With 
declamation, either in attack or defence of the ‘old psychology,’ of the 
‘introspective method,’ etc., one may dispense without serious loss.” 

We have found this promise of the author’s preface fully redeemed 
in the body of the work. Without prejudice or partisanship, Prof. 
Ladd has brought together the results, in many instances not a little 
marvellous, of the later study of the mind from the physiological stand- 
point. He has stated the claims made by the adherents pf the new 
school, and has neither feared to approve them when substantial nor 
hesitated to correct them when extravagant. A true scientific spirit, 
anxious to test all hypotheses by appeal to fact, dominates the entire 
work, In the first part, on the Nervous Mechanism, there is, of course, 
not much that is new either in matter or in arrangement. Part second, 
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on the Correlations of the Nervous Mechanism and the Mind, constitutes 
the body of the work. The question of the localization of cerebral func- 
tions is the first to be handled, and it is treated with great fairness. 
Prof. Ladd’s conclusion, to state it as briefly as possible, is that we must 
respect three principles, as the result of experimenting in this matter. 
The first asserts a specific energy in each part of the nervous system, 
which is confirmed by the law of habit. There is in deduction from 
this first principle, secondly, a principle of localized function, of indefi- 
nite application, and also a third principle of substitution, according to 
which one part, being generically similar to a part lost or injured, may 
be said to learn its office and so do its work, in time, well or ill. But, on 
the whole, “the connections between the different cerebral areas and 
their functions are so complex and subtile that physiological science 
will need a long time to disentangle them. It may be doubted whether 
it will ever succeed in doing this completely. The connections among the 
phenomena of conscious sensation, volition, ideation, and thought, are 
at least equally subtile and complex. Will psychology ever disentangle 
these connections ?” 

Prof. Ladd then proceeds to discuss, always in the light of the very 
latest researches, the quality and the quantity of sensations, the presen- 
tations of sense, the time relations of mental phenomena, feelings and 
motions, the physical basis of the higher faculties, and, finally, certain 
statical relations of the body and mental phenomena. This part of 
the work is probably the most satisfactory treatise on the subjects it 
covers now to be found in our language. It represents the labors of the 
most ardent investigators sifted by an impartial but not hostile judge. 
While excluding, for want of space, the more unusual or abnormal phe- 
nomena of the mind, these chapters will not be found too technical for 
any earnest student. The work is designed, of course, for study, either 
in private or in classes. It is not so easy a book to follow, reading 
every page, as Dr. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, but it is much more 
abreast with the science of the day than Dr. Carpenter’s work now is. 

In the last hundred pages, composing the third part, Prof. Ladd dis- 
cusses the nature of mind as seen in the light of the facts and laws pre- 
viously discovered and stated. Mind is to him no figment; but “the 
assumption that the mind is a real being, which can be acted upon by 
the brain, and which can act on the body through the brain, is the only 
one compatible with all the facts of experience.” Materialism, on the 
other hand, while not hesitating to acknowledge as real the molecules 
of the brain, which, “as far as they are the object of knowledge, are pre- 
eminently mental creations,” denies the substantiality of their creator. 
It thus arrives at “the wonderful paradox that the one being in whose 
active energizing all conceptions of real being arise feels justified in 
. denying its own reality, in the supposed favor of certain of its most 
remote and doubtful conceptions.” It hardly needs to be said that 
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Prof. Ladd has not, more than his predecessors in this field, annihilated 
the materialistic argument. But he has shown how inadequate it is as 
an explanation of the phenomena which he has so lucidly expounded, 
and how weak is its claim to supersede entirely the idea of a spirit in 
man. We can heartily commend Prof. Ladd’s treatise as a comprehen- 
sive, scientific, and thoroughly enlightening work on its great theme; 
and we trust that, in the hands of college students and many others, it 
will diffuse widely the exact knowledge and the candid spirit of its 
author. 


A Manual for Use at Funerals, consisting of Scripture Readings, 
Poems, and Prose Selections from Various Sources. Boston. Printed for 
the compilers.—This manual, compiled by two of the youuger ministers 
of the Unitarian Church, Rev. Messrs. Eliot and Staples, is a very suc- 
cessful attempt at an improvement upon the collections now in use in 
funeral services. Its two hundred and thirty neatly printed pages are 
about equally divided between prose and poetry. Eighty pages are occu- 
pied with selections from Scripture, classified in chapters, twenty-two in 
number, under such headings as “ God our Comfort,” “ The Fruit of the 
Spirit,” and “Life Immortal,” preceded by a General Service, which they 
are intended to supplement. The Bible passages are selected and inter- 
woven with no little felicity. In the selected poems, in six parts, we 
meet many comparatively unfamiliar selections; while a supplementary 
list includes references to a large number of those more familiar and 
accessible. Twenty pages of the noblest thoughts concerning life and 
death and immortality from extra-Scriptural sources offer opportunity 
for enlarging the usual range of readings or replacing the often perfunc- 
tory “address.” The compilers deserve the hearty thanks of their fellow- 
clergymen for the thorough care and the fine taste with which they have 
executed their task. 


Browning’s Poems. Riverside Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
The readers, students, critics, and admirers of Browning —and they are 
an increasing host— will with one accord welcome an edition of his writ- 
ings such as is here offered in six compact and handsome volumes, in 
clear (though “solid” type, “printed from an entirely new set of 
electrotype plates,” giving the author’s latest revision and arrangement. 
Titles of the poems included in the first two volumes of the series, just 
published, we have given elsewhere. In the third is promised “ The 
Ring and the Book,” perhaps the most remarkable single evidence of its 
author’s peculiar genius, which the reader will be all the more drawn to 
when it is reduced from its original four-volume form to the limits of a 
single volume. A recent portrait, excellently engraved, is given at the 
beginning of the series, from a steel plate executed in the present year ; 


and “in the final volume of this series will be found indexes of contents - 


and of first lines.” 
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Creed and Character. Sermons. By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.— Canon Holland attempts in this volume of 
sermons, written in a very diffuse and ornate style, to prove that the 
Christian creed, as he holds it, is the only possible basis for the Christian 
character. We cannot revere and profit by the mind of Christ, he tells 
us, unless we believe that Christ rose again the third day! This position 
we hold to be fundamentally false, and no reiteration of it, with an ex- 
treme use of synonymous words, at all atones for its entire untruth to 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. Canon Holland strikes a much truer 
note when, in his last discourse in this volume, he affirms the permanence 
of character through what we call death. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the preacher’s ability is so high that it is quite necessary to take 
account of the Canon of St. Paul’s in considering the present religious 
situation in England. 


Christianity and Humanity. A Series of Sermons by Thomas Starr 
King. Edited, with a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. Seventh edition. 
Same publishers.— The speaking portrait, with the affectionate and 
appreciative memoir of eighty pages, makes this a choice volume for all 
who loved the name of “the young preacher with golden lips.” 


In the excellent “Story of the Nations” series, Egypt, by Prof. George 
Rawlinson, is one of the latest volumes, Mr. Arthur Gilman, the editor 
of the series, being a co-laborer. In respect to all matters of geographi- 
cal and archeological detail, the author is known as an eminent author- 
ity ; and, in all historical matters as to which there is no opportunity of 
bias from entertaining a narrow idea of inspiration, the story is told 
with spirit and impartiality. In relating, however, the fortunes of Is- 
rael in Egypt and the narrative of the Exodus, Prof. Rawlinson adheres 
to a literal school of Old Testament criticism which is quite antiquated 
today. The tone of the volume in this respect is very different from the 
truly scientific and unbiassed spirit of Mr. Gilman’s Story of the Saracens. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Lehrbuch der Religions-Geschichte. Erster Band. Von P. D. Chante- 
pie de la Saussaye. 

Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. Band II, Heft 2. Von W. Gass. 

Les Sentiments Moraux au XVI Siécle. Par A. Desjardins. 

The Problem of Evil. By Daniel G. Thompson. (To be noticed 
later.) 

Histoire de la Philosophie de la France au XIX Sitcle. Par M. 
Ferraz. 

The Apocrypha, with a Commentary Explanatory and Critical. 
(Archdeacon Farrar, in these volumes, uniform with the Speaker’s Com- 
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mentary, annotates Wisdom, Canon Rawlinson Maccabees, and Dr. 
Edersheim EKcclesiasticus.) 

Geschichte des Volkes Israels. Von B. Stade. I., 2. 

Solomon: His Life and Times. By Archdeacon Farrar. (A sketch.) 

L’Apétre Paul. Par M. Schwalb. Traduit par Jules Steeg. 

Seven, the Sacred Number: Its Use in Scripture and its Application 
to Biblical Criticism. By Richard Samuell. 

Dr. Kuenen has just published the second part of the first volume of 
his Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. It covers the 
historical books from Judges to Esther inclusive. 


History and Biography. 


England under the Angeyin Kings. In two volumes. By Kate 
Norgate. (A pupil of J. R. Green.) 

History of England in the Eighteenth Century. Vols. V. and VI. By 
W. E. H. Lecky. 

Les Origines de la Civilisation Moderne. Par G. Kurth. 

A Short History of the Canadian People. By George Bryce, professor 
in Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

L’Archéologie Egyptienne. Par G. Maspero. (A brief handbook.) 

Franz von Assisi und die Anfiinge der Kunst der Renaissance in Ital- 
ieo. Von Heinrich Thode. 

Memoirs of Count von Beust. Written by himself. With an Intro- 
duction by Baron H. de Worms, M.P. 

Life of Sir Joseph Napier, ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland. By A.C. 
Ewald. 

Richard Wagner: Sa Vie et ses (iuvres. Par Adolphe Jullien. 

Life of D. G. Rossetti. By Joseph Knight. 

S. T. Coleridge and the English Romantic School. By Prof. Alois 
Brandl. Translated by Lady Eastlake. 

Martin Luther. By Peter Bayne. 

Histoire de la Littérature Russe. Par Léon Sichler. (The second 
edition of a comprehensive work on the literature now attracting so 
much attention.) 

L’Empéreur Akbar. Un Chapitre de l’Histoire de |’Inde au XVI 
Siecle. Par Comte F. A. de Noer. Traduit de l’Allemand par G,. 
Bonet-Maury. 

L’Inde Anglaise: Son Etat Actuel, son Avenir. Par M. J. Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shelley Primer. By Mr. Salt. 
On the Study of Literature. An address. By John Morley. 


American Home Rule: A Sketch of the Political System in the United 
States. By E. Robertson, M.P. 
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History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. 
History of Music. By Emil Naumann. (A translation of a very able 
and elaborate work, fully illustrated.) 
La Physionomie chez l’Homme et les Animaux. Par M. Schack. 
State Purchase of Railways. By Charles Waring. 
Introduction a l’Etude des Races Humaines. Par A. de Quatrefages. 
Le Tibet: Le Pays, le Peuple, la Religion. Par Léon Feer. 
The Rothschilds, the Financial Rulers of Nations. By John Reeves. 
The Odyssey of Homer done into English Verse. By William Mor- 
ris. (Vol.-I.) 
Imaginary Portraits. By Walter Pater. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


American State Constitutions: A Study of their Growth. By Henry - 
Hitchcock. 

Tolerance. Two Lectures. By Phillips Brooks, D.D. 

My Creed. Sermons. By Minot J. Savage. 

The Church and the Faith. A Philosophical History of the Catholic 
Church. By the Rey. W. B. Bolmer. (To be noticed hereafter.) 

Philadelphia, 1681-1887. A History of Municipal Development. By 
E. P. Allinson and B. Penrose of the Philadelphia Bar. 


NOTES. 


The January-February number of the Revue de l’Histoire des Relig- 
ions is full of interesting matter. M. A. Sabatier begins a discussion 
“ De Ja Question de l’Origine du Péché d’apres les Lettres de l’Apdtre 
Paul.’ “Le Pessimisme Moral et Religieux chez Homére et Hésiode ” 
and ‘Le Christianisme chez les Anciens Coptes ” are the titles of two 
able articles; while M. J. Halévy contributes a full analysis of a work 
by H. Zotenberg, “Notice sur le Livre de Barlaam et Joasaph.” 
“ Under this modest title,” he says, ‘“M. Zotenberg gives us a profound 
study of one of the most interesting Christian romances, almost unique 
of its kind in the literature of the edifying tales which, coming from 
the distant East, have spread to the farthest limits of the West, and, 
after having been transformed and modified according to the beliefs 
and the genius of the peoples who have adopted them, still preserve the 
primitive charm of the enchanting region which gave them birth. Such 
is the sacred legend of Sakya-Mouni, the Buddha, which, compiled in 
India for the edification of the Bikschous, has become, under the name 
of the ‘Book of Barlaam and Joasaph,’ a kind of universal catechism, in 
which the most irreconcilable orthodoxies, Mussulman, Jewish, and 
Christian, have found and inserted their teachings of salvation.” 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERLODICALS. 


APRIL. 


Scientific Theism (a favorable review of Dr. F. E. Abbot’s work). By John Bas- ~ 
com. (New Englander.) 

The Apocryphal Character of the Moabite Stone. By Rey. A. Lowy, Secretary to 
the Anglo-Jewish Association. (Scottish Review.) Rey. Mr. Lowy contends that the 
inscription on the famous Moabite Stone is a forgery. The stone itself may be an- 
cient enough, but the characters written on it show no signs of the wear of time; and 
they contain numerous mistakes. He has not yet convinced the German critics, how- 
ever, of the force of his objections. 


MAY, - 


The Natural versus the Supernatural. By John Burroughs. (Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Dhvtintosical Ethics. By Noah Porter. (New Princeton Review.) 

Mental Differences between Men and Women. By George J. Romanes. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) 

Womanhood in Old Greece. By Mrs. E Lynn Linton, The Simplicity of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max Miiller. (Fortnightly Keview.) 

The American State and the American Man. By Albert Shaw. How we became 
Home-Rulers. By James Bryce, M.P. (Contemporary.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By T. W. Higginson. 50 cts. 


From W. V. Marshall, Oswego, Kan. 
Unfair Distribution of Earnings: The Evil Effects and the Remedy. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 
Price $3.00. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Ring and the Book, By Robert Browning. Price $1.75. 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day; Men and Women; Ina Balcony; Dramatis Per- 
sone; Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau; Fifine at the Fair, 
By Robert Browning. Price $1.75. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of Alexander’s Empire, By Prof. John Pentland Mahaffy, D.D. With 
the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. Price $1.50.— Forsale by Damrell & Upham. 
The Story of Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A. With the collaboration 
of Arthur Gilman, M.A. Price $1.50. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Outlines of Logic and of Encyclopedia of Philosophy. Dictated Portions of the 
Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and-edited by George T, Ladd, Mailing 
price, $1.00. 

: From Little, Brown & Co , Boston. 

The Commemoration by King’s Chapel, Boston, of the Completion of Two Hun- 
dred Years since its Foundation, on Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1886. Also, Three Historical 
Sermons. With illustrations. Price $10.00, 


From British & Forvign Unitarian Association, London. ¥ 
Controversial Lectures. By Rey. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. Edited by Rey, Philip " 
Henry Wicksteed, M.A. / 


Notes on the Amended English Bible. By Henry Ierson, M.A. 


From E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 


The Church and the Faith: A Philosophical History of the Catholic Church. By 
Rey. William Brevoort Bolmer, 


From John W, Lovell Company, New York. 


Social Solutions, By. M. Godin. Translated from the French by Marie Howland. 

Twilight Club Tracts on Que-tions of the Day. By Charles F. Wingate. } 

The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. By Frederick Engels. 
Translated by Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky. 
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From Longmans, Green & Co., London. 


The Problem of Evil: An Introduction to the Practical Sciences. By Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. 
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